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INTRODUCTION * 


Arxcn the breaking of the Russian front near 
Tarnopol on the 19th of July 1917 (Cth of July, Old 
Style), it was decided to replace the Commander of 
ihc South-western front. General Gutor, and later 
also the Commander-in-Chief, General Brussilov, 
and the choice fell on General Kornilov. Kornilov’s 
good qualities and defects were both well known 
to the Provisional Government, but at this moment 
his good qualities made him the only suitable 
candidate. His defects, especially his impetuosity 
in success, did not then seem to offer any danger ; 
moreover, the views that he professed seemed to 
exclude the possibility of a conflict. He advocated 
the cessation of a further offensive ; he, alone 
among the generals, attributed the responsibility 
for the failure not only to the soldiers, but also to 
the olUccrs. lie spoke with sympathy of the army 
elective organi7ntions, of the commissaries, and 
so forth. Therefore the appointment of Kornilov 
was due to serious considerations in his favour, 
and not at all to “ irresponsible influences ” on'* 
the Premier, Kerensky. 

Hut after his appointment Kornilov immediately 
revenkd his dangerous side. In his telegram 
accepting the duties of Commnndcr-in-Cliicf he 
made a series of demands regarding reforms in 
the army. Tlicsc reforms were acceptable in 

^ ' TliU intnxluetion gnM a r6<ume of the events discussed 
ifJ the booV. 
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their essence ; they were e\cn approved in principle, 
and >\erc already being worked out by the Pro- 
visional Go\ ernment before Kornilov’s nomination , 
but Kornilov presented his demands in an inad- 
missible form He interpreted his rights as Com- 
mander- in Chief m an even broader vay tlian'did 
tlic Grand Duko Nicholas, and he assumed towards 
the Provisional Government such a tone as com- 
pelled Kerensky to propose his immediate dis-' 
missal to the Provisional Government Kornilov 
■was, howe\cr, permitted to retain his command, 
paitly to avoid changes m the High Command ak 
that critical moment, and partly because his 
conduct was ascribed to the influence of adventurers 
surrounding him at Headquarters After^ the 
events of the beginning of July 1917 (Old 'Style) 
(the breaking of the front and the Bolshevik 
rebellion m Petrograd), the Provisional Govern- 
ment, supported by the whole of the coimtry and 
in particular by the democracy, quickly took a 
senes of energetic steps, including the restoration 
of capital punishment at the front, and occupied 
itself m further planning for the reorganizing of 
the army In spite of this, Kornilov, supported 
by Savinkov, started an energetic campaign against 
the Provisional Government On his arrival in 
Petrograd on the Srd of August (Old Style) for 
the purpose of giving tlie Provisional Government 
^an account of the military situation, Kornilov 
brouglit with him a memorandum in which he 
demanded a senes of army reforms, but the dis 
cussion of the proposed changes m the army was 
delayed, and Kornilov’s memorandum •was handed 
to the War Ministry to be brought into agreement 
with the proposals of the War IVImister In this 
way was prevented the publication of Kornilov’s 
memorandum in a form so cxcecdmgly sharp 
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and tactless that it wotild inevitably have led to 
his retirement. 

In the meantime the attack on the Provisional 
Government by those in favour of “ decisive 
'measures ” was being continued. Kornilov s 
memorandum of the 3rd of August (Old Style) 
i\as handed over to Savinkov, the Deputy-Minister 
of ‘War; for the purpose of co-ordinating it with 
the plans of*the War Minister. Savinkov, who all 
the time was attempting to carry on a personal 
line^of politics without taking into consideration 
ihe directions of his chief, the War Minister, 
wanted to benefit by this occasion and, with 
Kornilov’s help, to force the Government to accept 
quickly, en hloc^ a programme of most serious 
military measures at the front and at the rear 
without these measures having first received the 
sanction of Kerensky, the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of War, and even without previously 
reporting to him about them. 

This attempt, made immediately before the 
^loscow Conference, did not succeed, but still 
it created great excitement in political circles. 
Tills excitement might have manifested itself at 
the Moscow Conference in an acute form, and the 
Government took measures to save the unity ol 
the country and to safeguard the army 'from all 
possible disputes. Finally, the l\Ioscow Conference 
went olf without a hitch. General Kornilov made 
a speech which did not realize the cxpectationvo 
the extremists, as it diltcrcd from the AA^ar Minister’! 
speech enunciating his programme only by it: 
tactless form and a brief allusion to the necessity 
of^ measures in the rear, at the front, on th*i 
railways and in the factories,’* 

The regeneration of the fighting capacity of tlr 
army was the task of the Minister of AVar, Kerensky 
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from the verj' first moment ^vhen he look over, 
ofTicc from Gutchkov. It wns heccssnr)* to Jlqiiidntc 
the tendency of nrmy reforms wliicJi lind been 
carried out <lurin;» the first two months of tlic 
Rcvoliilion, but in striving with this objcct*,thc 
\Nnr I^Iinistcr, Kerensky, could not permit the toe 
harsh and premature steps whicli were demanded 
by t)ic irresponsible partisans of “strong power.” 
Such steps could give only a negative result iii 
the unbalanced condition in wliicli the country 
tljon was. After the Moscou* Conference, Snvjnkov 
admitted that tlic plan of reforms traced by tin; 
AVnr Minister coincided in the main lines with his 
and Kornilov’s wishes, lie admitted also that 
his conduct during the period just before the 
Moscow Conference was a breach of disciplinc^and 
after this tlic Prime Slinistcr recalled tlic order 
for Savinkov’s resignation. 

But all tiie danger from the activities of too 
hasty “ reformers ” was nothing in comparison 
with the terrible consequences of the secret intrigue 
which was carried on at the same time at Head- 
quarters and in otlicr places with the object of 
making a forcible coup d'diaf, and which already by 
the time of the Moscow Conference had attempted 
to accustom Russia and Kornilov himself to the 
idea of the military dictatorsliip of tlie latter. 
Information about conspiracies began to reach 
...the Provisional Government as early ns July 1917 
'(Old Style) j the break through near Tarnopol 
deeply touched the feeling of national pride ; 
moreover, after the abortive Bolslievik rising 
many thought that a courageous and well organized 
assault on the Government was sure to succeed. 
Parallel with the open propaganda of the idea 
of a military dictatorship, secret work was going 
on. At the first stage separate conspirative circles 
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were organized in )vMch some military elements 
took an active part, among them a part of the 
members of the Main Committee of the All-Russian 
Officers’ League. Later, these circles united, and 
"the- technique of the conspiraey improved. Some 
'^dubious persons, such as Aladin and Zavoiko, 
;ivcre accepted in their midst ; they formed the 
-link between the military conspirators, the civil 
' politicians, and the financial circles that were 
supporting them. In this way a real organization 
was created, which later took such a definite shape 
that General Alexeiev could menace it with revela- 
tions at the trial of General Kornilov, should 
the civil participants, who remained unknown, 
withhold financial help from the families of the 
arrested conspirators. At one time the partisans 
of “ strong authority ” sent out feelers to Keren- 
sky ; not meeting with any sympathy there, 
they directed their attention to Kornilov. 

“ Kerensky does not -want to be a dictator ; then 
we wll give him one,” said V. Lvov. At the 
moment of the All-Russian Conference in Moscow 
on the 12th of August (Old Style), the idea of 
Kornilov’s dictatorship was already quite ripe, 
and the preparation of the coup d'etat, anticipating 
the sympathy of the Conference, was in full swing. 
A “ reliable ” Cossack detachment was summoned 
to ^loscow, and the officer-cadets who were 
guarding the building where the Gonferervee took .. 
place were given notice that a proclamation of^ 
dictatorship was possible during the Conference. 
A whole series of organizations, before the Con- 
ference, carried threatening resolutions to the 
effect that Kornilov must not be dismissed. A 
ceremonious entry of Kornilov into Moscow was 
being organized ; various public men intro- 
duced ” tliemselves and presented ” reports.” A 
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pamplilcfc was distributed in JIoscow entitled 
“Komilo\— The People's liCader.” ** 

Contrary’ to the expectations of the conspirators, 
the desire of all parts of the population for union 
and the force of the ProMsional Government 
became so evident at the IVIoscovv Conference 
that nil plans to profit by the Conferences^ had 
to he postponed, on the other hand, the con- 
spirative preparation of the coup d'ital became 
more intense. A few days later Aladin attempted 
through the intermediary of Prince George Lvov 
to obtain an audience vvitli Kerensky, having 
failed, he and liis friends determined to use V, Lv ov 
for this purpose, knowing that his position as a 
former member of the Provisional Government 
made it possible for him vwthout difficulty to’bbtam 
an audience with the Prime Minister 
On the 21st of August (Old Stj le) Lvov, who vias 
prepared suitably by Aladm and Dobnnsky, went 
to Petrograd, v\herc he was received by the Prime 
Minister, but he limited himself to a conversation 
of a general character about the necessity for 
strengthening the Government's authority by the 
inclusion in it of new elements with “ power ” 
behind them Kerensky did not attach any im 
portance to this visit, as at that time many people 
came to him whose conversation was of this 
character Lvov returned to JMoscow and went 
immediately to Headquarters with a letter from 
Aladin to Zavoiko The meaning of this sending 
of Lvov to Kerensky, as well as of Aladm’s attempt 
to interview the Prune Minister, was that the con 
spirators wished to secure for themselves means 
of contact with the Prime Minister independent of 
the ordinary channels of communication between 
Headquarters and the Government 

At the same time at Headquarters Kornilov 
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.^nd his friends were working ont the final plan 
of “ military pressure on the Provisional Govern* 
ment. It is difficult to determine _ exactly when 
Kornilov hccame a conscious participant in the 
conspiracy and the head of the movement directed 
against the Government. In the first information 
about the conspiracies his name was not men- 
tioned, but already on the 3rd of August (Old Style), 
in the conversation with Kerensky, Kornilov 
spoke about a military dictatorship ns about a 
possibility which might become a necessity. At 
the Moscow Conference the behaviour of Kornilov 
towards the Provisional Government was very 
provocative. On the 23rd of August, at Head- 
quarters, Kornilov spoke harshly to Savinkov 
about* the Provisional Government ; he found 
the continuation of Kerensky’s power to be 
obnoxious and unnecessary and so on. But on 
the following day, on the 24th of August (6th of 
September, N.S.), before Savinkov’s departure to 
Petrograd, Kornilov told him that he -was going 
loyally to support the Provisional Government ; 
he asked him to inform Kerensky of this, and 
Savinkov went away reassured. Now on this day 
the work of the conspirators was already in full 
swing. 

The presence at Headquarters of the Deputy- 
Minister of War, Savinkov, from the 22nd to the 
(Si August was called Tor, amongst other 
reasons, by the necessity for clearing up the condi- 
tions for the transference of the army of the Petro- 
grad Military District to the Commander-in-Chief, 
also the conditions for sending a military detach- 
ment from the front at the disposal of the Pro- 
visional Government in connection with the 
proclamation of martial law in Petrograd, The 
proclamation of martial law in Petrograd was 
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necessitated by tlie militory situation created after 
the fall of Riga, which had brought the battle 
front nearer to the capital, by the necessity for 
transferring the Government institutions to Moscow, 
by tJic increase in numbers of refugees from the 
Baltic provinces and in the licence of the Petro- 
grad garrison, by the proposed transfer of, the 
other troops of tlie Petrograd Military District to 
the command of General Kornilov, and by the 
possibility of riots and various attempts from the 
Left and from the Right. 

All these considerations compelled the Governe 
ment to demand for its o^vn use a well disciplined-’* 
army force. Savinkov, in transmitting this order 
of the Provisional Government to the Commander- 
in*Chief, pointed out that the strict conditions 
for sending troops for the use of the Provisional 
Government were that the detachment to bo 
dispatched should not include the Caucasian 
“Savage Division/' which was not reliable from 
the Government’s standpoint, and that General 
ICrimov should not be appointed to command it. 
General Kornilov definitely promised Savinkov on 
the 24th of August (Old Style) to fulfil exactly ^ 
the proposal of the Provisional Government and 
not to send to Petrograd cither ICrimov or the 
“ Savage Division ” ; but on the following day 
the 3rd Cavalry Corps was already moving towards 
Petrograd, with the “ Savage Division ” at its 
head, and the whole imder the command of General . 
ICrimov, who had received definite instructiohs 
from Kornilov. It was proved later that General 
Ifrimov, who had been nominated as commander 
of one of the armies of the South-^^'este^n front in 
order to divert attention from him, had been already, 
as a matter of fact, for some time at Headquarters 
working out a plan of military pressure upon the 
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Government. Owing to the events of the 26th 
•of August ^September 8th, N.S.), whieh will be 
mentioned later, the Provisional Government had 
time to. take measures ; Krimov’s army did not 
reach Petrograd (where he was expected by the 
local conspirative organisations), and he committed 
suicide. But the role of this unit was so important 
in carrying out the conspiracy that it was only 
after Kornilov had learned the fate of this detach- 
ment that he took actual measures to put an end 
to the adventure. 

While General Krimov’s detachment was ap- 
proaching the capital, the conspirators attempted 
to get hold of the power “ legally ” by terrorizing 
the Government. On the 26th of August (8th of 
September, N.S.) Lvov, who had arrived in Petro- 
grad from Headquarters, presented an ultimatum 
to the Prime Minister in the name of Kornilov. 


The Provisional Government must give up its 
power the same evening, transferring it to General 
Kornilov, who would form a new Government. 
Kerensky and Savinkov must immediately, during 
the night o£ the 26th-27th of August, depart for 
Headquarters, as Kornilov proposed to offer them 
posts as Ministers in his Cabinet and would not 


take the responsibility for their lives if they 
remained in Petrograd. At the request of Keren- 
sky, Lvov on the spot put in vnriting Kornilov’s 
demands ; then Kerensky asked Kornilov to come 
to tlie direct telegraphic wire, and Kornilov himself 
repeated to him the proposal to come immedi- 
ately, confirmed Lvov’s authority, and indirectlv 
confirmed all that had been said by the latter 
To gain time Kerensky promised Kornilov to come 
to Ilcadquartere, and at the same time took 
immediately all steps to cope with the rebellion 
at Its verj- commencement. In the meanwhhe 
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after the above favourable CQnversatwn by 
the direct v’ire, the most prominent political men 
in opposition to the Government were invited to 
Headquarters ; tlie ultimate form of the dictator- 
sliip was being finally settled and the composition 
of the Government agreed upon. But on the 
following day, the 27th of August (OM Style), 
a •wire was received from the Prime Minister 
ordering Kornilov to siurcndcr his office immedi- 
ately and to come to Petrograd. Kornilov "did 
not obey this order, but confirmed to Savinkov 
by the direct wire his refusal to submit to the 
Government. On the same day appeared Kerert-- 
sky’s appeal to the population about the Kornilov 
rebellion and Kornilov’s appeal saying that he 
was provoked ” to make the rebellion and 
that he was acting against the Government, 
which was submitting to the “ Bolshevik 
majority of the Soviets ” and “ working in 
agreement \vith the plans of the German General 
Staff.” 

Thus the armed revolt against the Government 
began. For two days, while this attempt was 
being crushed, different ** conciliators ” besieged 
the Prime Minister, attempting to persuade him « 
to compromise ” as the real force is on the side of 
Kornilov.” But already on the 20th of August 
(Old Style) it became evident that the whole of 
the real force of the country was against Kornilov, 
and, as had been predicted to him by Kerensky 
himself some time before, Kornilov found himself 
in splendid isolation. On the Slst of August 
(Old Style) the rebellion was definitely and hlood- 
lessly suppressed. It was easy to deal with it. 
Kornilov ■was not backed by a single important 
political organization, nor could he rely upon 
the force of any class. Owing to their political 
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inexperience, Kornilov and those of the officers 
who were with him mistook for a real force the 
grumbling of the “ man in the street,” irritated 
by the Revolution, but passive by nature, together 
with the instigation of various adventurers and the 
promises of support from isolated politicians. The 
financial help of a certain group of banking-houses 
artificially exaggerated the dimensions of this 
moyement. 

But Kornilov’s adventure, though predestined 
to fail, played a fatal part in Russia’s destiny, 
as it shook profoundly and painfully the conscious- 
*ness of the popular masses. This shock was the 
more serious as it was unexpected. An adventure 
of a small group was transformed in the inflamed 
imagination of the masses to a conspiracy of the 
whole of the bourgeoisie and of all the upper classes 
against democracy and the working masses. The 
Bolsheviks, who up to the 81st of August (Old Style) 
were impotent, became masters in the Petrograd 
Soviet of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates on 
the 7th of September, gaming a majority there for 


the first time during the whole period of the Revo- 
lution, The same happened everywhere with 
'lightning rapidity. Massacres of officers again 
began; again the commanding officers lost all 
their authority. Throughout the whole country, 
as in the first days of the l^Iarch Revolution] 
there appeared spontaneous organizations which 
seized the functions of governmental power under 
the pretext of fighting the counter-revolution. 
In the soldiers’ and workmen’s masses the authority 
“I fighting against the erv 

of All authority to the Soviets ” and who were 
defending the idea of a national power basinir ir. 
authority on the wiU of the whole peoplTVa 
annihilated. The wave of anarchy broke the 
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Russian front and overflowed the State. 
will ever succeed in breaking the fata i 
between the 27th of August (September 9th, 
and the 25th of October (November 7th, in.d.; 
1917. 



PREFACE TO THE RUSSIAN EDITION 


Dcau FriekdSj 

I send you the stenographic copies of mj 
fundamental statement on the Kornilov affai: 
which have been saved from destruction, with 
supplementary remarks and explanations which I 
have now made. I place this manuscript at your 
disposal and ask you if possible to publish it, but 
exactly in its present form. This is necessary, 
though I myself sec all its imperfections from a 
literary point of view. But this is not a literary 
production, not “ memoirs ** for history, not the 
fruit of my unfettered creative faculty^ This is 
only a document, a bit of real life, a document 
which can give to those who are really anxious to 
discover the truth about the Kornilov affair, more 
information than a whole volume of “ memoirs,” 
because, without forcing anyone to form an opinion, 
it gives everyone the opportunity of acting on 
the lines of the Commission of Inquiry, of doing 
the work of such a commission himself, sorting 
out the most important facts of the Kornilov affair 
and drawing his own conclusions about it. 

To enable the reader to judge fairly is my only 
desire. Jly latest notes supplement the state- 
ment received by the Commission of Inquiry with 
additional matter which may in part have been 
forgotten by or unknown to those who will read 
the official report of my examination. 
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Certainly in these notes I have been 
confine myself all the time strictly to the mere 
facts of the case, and to the narrow limits o: m 
story of Kornilov’s rebellion, though I tried ^ y 
best to refrain from all digression, especial y 
from argument and deductions. I tried to res 
myself because I found that for me at this momen 
any other language than that of facts and o 
ments was out of place. ^ 

my? You know that better than 1. 
know better than I how the enemies of the Fe rua 
revolution, my enemies from the Right an r 
the Left, took advantage of the Kornilov ^ 
and how large was the number of those who 
faith weakened before the persistent *^ttacks o . 
slanderers. It was not for those who • 

slandered, not for those who deliberately lied, 

I wrote. It is impossible to convince , 

anything. They themselves knew perfectly ' ^ 
that they were distorting and making a moc *er, 
of the truth. 

I wrote for those w'ho knew little or no i g 
who in the end gave credence to what was si 
loTifixT /JocoriKpri ac “ tnifh ** in the Komilo 

Le 


insolently described as truth ” in the 
affair. I do not w'ant to convince them. ^ 
them, dispassionately and calmly, after acquam 
ing themselves with the facts, not from the 
of others but by their own reasoning, discover i' 
truth for themselves if not of the w’hole Kornilo^ 
affair, at least of my connection with it. 


It is not personal interest that urges me 


at thi: 


terrible time to think and to write of the Kornilov 
affair. No ; I have seen and studied too man) 
people, not to know the real value of popular Iov< 
and hatred. At tlic time when I w’ns at ^ 
height, and the crowd bowed before me, I quictlj 
said to my friends : “ Wait, and they will conn 
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and smite me.” So it always has been, and so it 
always will be. No personal motive, I say, but 
a public one impelled me to write. For now, 
when the enemies of Russia and of the freedom 
of all peoples have attained their shameful 
aims, when our ^lothcrland lies prostrate in 
the mud, dishonoured and lacerated, when utter 
despair has seized those who have any honour 
and conseience left— now those who have attained 
their aims must not be allowed to justify their 
Judas-like crime by hypocritically imputing it to 
'ithc treason of others,” and the memory of the 
Treat Russian Revolution, which created a new 
life of truth and sincerity, must not be shadowed 
by even the smallest doubt as to the honesty of 
those who were linked to it in life and death. 

I want to say a few more words about General 
Kornilov. I have written many things against 
him. But I do not desire that more should be 
found in my words than I intended to say, and 
that is why I feel obliged to say emphatically 
that I have never doubted his love for his 
country. 

I saw not in bad intention but in a lach of under- 
standing, and in great political inexperience, the 
cause of his actions, which menaced Russia with 
such a vast upheaval. I saw, and many times I 
tried to restrain him, instigated as he was by the 
cunning enemies of freedom, or by mere political 
sharpers. 

I did not succeed ; the man who in hjs o^vn 
way loved Russia passionately was doomed by 
some power to bring about the victory of those 
who hated and despised her. 


3/ty/l9. 


A. ICERENSKY, 
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PS. — A few words about the stenographed copy. 
I gave evidence on October 8, 1917. It took 
several days to decipher the notes of the evidence, 
and only five or six days before October 25th I 
received it to revise and sign. I had not time to 
do so. The final official text of my evidence 
before the Commission of Inquiry was not ready 
when the Bolshevik havoc began. 

Having at length an opportunity to look through 
this text, I felt I had the right to correct it 'edi- 
torially and stylistically, to shorten it here ^ and 
there, and in some places to add a few additional 
words, of course without changing the meaning 
and tone of the evidence ; in two places I found 
it expedient to change shghtly the order of the 
account, so as to bring together separated pieces 
of evidence about the same point. 

I think that the publication of the whole original 
official report of the Inquiry ^vill be useful also 
as a picture of the judicial examination of one 
whom General Alexciev called the “Master of 
Destiny.” It wWl enable everyone to recall that 
period, still near but already so distant, when 
judicial inquiry and courts of justice were abso- 
lutely free and independent of. those in power, 
that brief chapter in the history of Russia 
when “ this bourgeois prejudice " in favour of 
impartial justice was not trampled on to speed 
a return to the traditional Moscow period of 
* Shemiaka trial.” ^ 

* name of Prince Demetrius Shemiaka of Halitch 
(1420-53) stands in Russia for a dishonest, venal, partial 
judge. 



MINUTES OF THE EXAMINATION OF A. F. 
KERENSKY BY THE COMSIISSION OF 
INQUIRY INTO THE KORNILOV AFFAIR 

(“IK the dales in iffJion of the tool ^chen not othrruse slated 
— <irf Old Stijie, nUich is Ihttleen days lehind the chTonologij oj 
Great Untain, ete ) 


CHAPTER I 


§ 1 . 

^[Tnc Commission of Inquiry spccmlly ap- 
pointed by the Provision'll Government for the 
Kornilov affair planned its work upon n very 
broad basis, embracing the whole period preceding 
the rebellion and beginning from the 8th of July, 
when General Kornilov was appointed Commandcr- 
in-Clucf of the South-western front, 

• Although, strictly speaking, none of the events 
preceding the August days had direct connection 
with General Kornilov’s movement of the 2Cth-30th 
of August, as subject to prosecution, yet this 
widening of the scope of judicial investigation to 
include the terrible days of the 8rd-5th of July 
had a profound inner meaning 

The scope of action of the Investigation Com- 
mission could not be narrowed, because the cv'cnts 
of those July days {3rd-Gth), days of the first 

’ The square brackets denote the explanations and supple- 
ments added by A T Kerenskj to the stenographic report 
of the examination ^ 

All English words m itaUcs are underlined by A T K 

83 
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Bolshevik riot, days of the Tamopol disgrace, 
promoted General Kornilov to the highest post 
in the army, and created throughout Russia that 
novel atmosphere of wounded patriotism which 
originated the subsequent events of the 2Gth-*30th 
of August. 

I will not dwell in detail upon the events which 
preceded the appointment of General Kornilov as 
Commander-m-Chief of the South-western front. 
I think no Russian can Imve forgotten those two 
dates (the 18th of June and the 6th of July 1917), 
the great impulse of self-sacrifice of the troops of 
the 18th of Jime, and the sombre orgy of the 
devastators of Tamopol and Kalusch. 

Vslxo does not recollect the time when the 
hopes of salvation and honourable peace reborn in 
Russia were smashed by the double blow dealt to 
the Russian army by the German Government, 
alarmed for its future ? Having tolerated the fall 
of the Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg and a liberal 
tendency in Vienna after the 18th of June, the 
rulers of the Central Powers decided to employ 
extreme measures in their attempt to prevent the 
regeneration of the Russian army and to blow up 
the Russian front. 

One example is sufficient to give an idea of horo 
this work was organized by the German General 
Staff. 

I was at the lYestcm front near Molodetchno at 
the time of the Bolshevik ** revolt ” of the 3rd-5th 
of July. Our troops were preparing to launch an 
offensive. Here, while visiting the front trenches, 
where as yet nothing was knorni of the Petrograd 
events, one of my aides-de-camp took from a 
group of soldiers a fresh copy of the Bolshevik 
paper ** The Comrade,** published in Vilna by the 
German General Staff for the benefit of the Russian 
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soldiers. This copy contained nn article upon 
“Russia and the Offensive.” dated “ Petrograd, 
July 3rd” (June 20tli. Old Style), which with 
strange /orcsig/rf made the following statement ; 
“ According to news received from Russia, the 
Russian offensive in Galicia has excited great 
indignation among the Russian people. Tremen- 
dous crowds assemble in all the large towns to 
protest against this mass slaughter of Russia’s 
sons. Indignation against England, whom all con- 
sider to he the originator and cause of the 
prolongation of this terrible war, increases daily. 
Kerensky is openly denounced as a traitor to the 
people, A huge manifestation has taken place in 
Moscow, whither Cossacks have been sent to quell 
the disturbance. The present situation cannot 
last. * Russkoc Slovo * states that martial law has 
been lately enforced again in Petrograd. A great 
many Left Socialists have been arrested during the 
past week. The paper adds that many of the 
extreme Left leaders were obliged to leave Petro- 
grad for the interior of Russia.” 

Naturally, the ground w'as well prepared for the 
.reception of the Russian accounts of the real 
disorders of July 3rd-5th, which reached the 
front trenches a few days later ; and were de- 
scribed by the well-kno^vn and widely circulated 
“Russian” newspapers of the front as a revolt 
of the proletariat against the government of 
“ the traitor Kerensky,” who had sold himself to 
the capitalists of England and France. 

The same kind of attack from the front and the 
rear was launched against the Russian soldiery all 
al(mg the front from the Carpathians to Riga, 

The break-through of the Germans at Tarnopol 
completely unbalanced our higher command, and 
yet it was necessary to do the utmost to re-establish 
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the front as speedily as possible General 
mlov, Commander of the 8th Army, was at that 
time appointed Commander m Chief of the South 
western front 

The narrative of my deposition begins from that 
moment , the beginning of it, as being of no im- 
portance, IS omitted 

General Gutor, whose name is mentioned at the 
beginning of the deposition, had in !May been 
appointed Commander in Chief of the South 
western front The commanders of the other 
fronts were Northern front, General IClembov 
sky , Western, General Denikin , Rumanian, 
General Stcherbatchov , General A Brussilov was 
Generalissimo, with General Lukomsky as Chief of 
General Stall ] 

Kerensky —General Kornilov was appointed 
Commander in Chief of the South western front 
under the following circumstances General Gutor 
lost his head, and Kornilov seemed to me the onlv 
man at the front capable of immediately replacing 
him It seemed, then, that the dangerous tendency 
of his character — a too great impetuosity in case 
of success — ould present no danger during a^ 
retreat For the time when that tendency 
could become dangerous -a as still far distant 
The retreat would bring into play ail his positive 
qualities decision, organizing talent, his imtintn e 
and independence That was the reason for his 
appointment to the South western front There 
was no one else Personally, I considered these 
reasons as all sufficient 

[The decision to exercise actively the extensive 
rights of a military commander, the daring to act 
without fear of responsibility, without hiding be 
hind another s back — these v\crc the qualities 
most needed at the time Unfortunatclv, these 
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qualities were seldom to be found among our 
luglier army command. It must be remembered 
that the active struggle against the disruption of 
the army, against the “ soft-skins ” and the ‘ bag- 
men ^ the defeatists and pro-Germans, a struggle 
which often necessitated the use of armed force, 
was almost entirely carried on by the War Minister’s 
commissaries and army committees. 

Nearly the whole staff of the higher command 
were, so to speak, “ not there ” for all practical 
purposes during the period (IVlay-Junc) of the 
most strenuous eltovts for the re-establisbmcnt 
of military elticiency on all the fronts. And 
yet a true regeneration of the army could not 
be achieved without authoritative leaders, recog- 
nized as such by the whole mass of the army. 
Therefore, I think it obvious why every con- 
spicuous personality, every man of initiative and 
action, met with the entire support of the Minister 
of War and received promotion. Therefore it is 
also obvious why I promptly and decidedly 
promoted General Kornilov, in spite of the original 
“ ultimative ” methods of his activity. 

If we recall the whole military-political situation 
*at the heginning of July 1917 , it becomes obvious 
that the substance oi General Kornilov’s “ demands ” 
was by no means an America discovered by him, 
but a somewhat peculiar formula applied by him 
to the measures partly passed, partly planned 
Vj -uiifi iuViy corre- 

sponding to the frame of mind of all responsible 
democratic and liberal circles. 

Russia was shaken and stunned by this com- 
bined blow— by the Bolshevik attempt to “ break 
up the inner front” at Petrograd and the actual 
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piercing of the front of the 11th Army nt Tarnopol. 
The Bolshevik attempt was almost immediately 
suppressed. The task of stemming the German 
invasion was a hundredfold more difUcuIt. Prompt 
and heroic measures were necessary, and their 
adoption became all the more easy, as all Russia 
was extraordinarily unanimous in her estimate of 
the current events and of the measures to be 
taken against the double enemy. 

“ The meeting of the committees of the N 
corps ” (according to a telegram received by me) 
“ considers promoters of discontent, traitors and 
men who incite others to breaches of discipline and 
disobedience to battle-orders to be inadmissible 
in our ranks. We demand of all regimental^ com- 
mittees the immediate arrest of all such individuals 
and the bringing of them up for trial to the army 
committees. We demand that all comrades ^ of 
our corps should detain every individual appearing 
in the trenches or quarters of a unit to which he 
does not belong ; all such individuals should be 
brought up to the regimental committees for 
identification.” 

The executive committee of the South-western 
front and the army committee of the 11th Army,' 
reporting to me on the situation created after the 
Cth of July, in a joint telegram dated July 8th, 
declared that the members of the frontal army 
committee and the commissaries “ unanimously 
admit that the situation demands the adoption of 
the most extreme measures, as it is urgent to stop at 
nothing to save the Revolution from peril. To-day, 
with the consent of the commissaries and the committees, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the South-western front 
and the Commander of the 11th Army have issued 
the order to shoot deserters. Let the whole 
country learn the W’hole truth. Let her shudder 
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and form the resolve to punish the faint-hearted, 
who betray and destroy Russia and the Revolution.” 

On July 11th the Central Executive Committee 
of the Social Revolutionaries and Social Democrats 
and the Executive Committee of the Soviet issued 
a proclamation “ to all the people,” peasants, work- 
men and workwomen, to all councils and commit- 
tees, to the army. In this proclamation the C.E.C. 
made the following statement ; ” We recognize the 
Provisional Government as the government for 
the saving of the Revolution. We acknowledge it 
to be a government invested with full and un- 
limited powers. Let its orders be law to everybody. 
Anyone disobeying any battle-order of the Pro- 
visional Government is a traitor. For cowards and 
traitors there is no mercy. Remember that only a 
hard struggle will bring peace to Russia and to 
all peoples. By retreating you will lose both land 
and freedom, you will lose peace. Victorious 
German Imperialists will force you to fight again 
and again for their interests. Let there be no 
traitors nor cowards among you. Only one way 
is open to you— forward.” 

On July 13th the “izvestia” of the Soviet of 
S. & W. 1).^ published the following, in an article 
entitled: “Faced by an Imminent Peril.” “The 
work of irresponsible demagogues has already borne 
its bloody fruit upon the battle-field. Dissension 
and confusion have penetrated tlic ranks of the 
army. ... And the army’s force and efficiency 
have vanished hkc a phantom. . . . The army is 
dissolved and broken-up, dismembered units are 
m flight before the enemy. . . . Our armies arc 
retreating; worse still— they arc running away 
maddened by fear. We tremble for the fate of 
Russia and the Revolution, and wc are filled with 
« Soldiers and Workmen's deputies. 
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shame The troops, which fought 

the rod of Tsarism, "-Xrtv is hoisted 

cowards now that the banncr^ot liberty 

£v.r— ™- ‘s 

front wdh B V Sav.nkov at their head, sent 
the following telegram “We [o P,e 

conscience to declare what for 

taken There is no choice death pcnai y 
those who refuse to risk their lives for «'“■ 
for land and liberty” By this 
to the above quoted telegram of the ^ 

Committee of the South-western front had lieen 

already received at the front I fu y PP 
the truly revolutionary and highly P'^°P” ‘^Inuth- 
adoptSl by the Executive Committee of the South- 
western front at this crucial momrat , 

Upon the background of this great tide of P“^. 
ism, which swept over the "'''o’® oountr^ the eon^ 
tents of the telegram sent by the Commando 
the 11th Army (General Baluicv) '^ore^b 
natural expression of the general feeling 
become acquainted with the spirit of the army, 
am horror struck at the peril and , , 

threaten Russia Time presses 
command and officers’ staff are powerless to ao 
anything except sacrifice their lives ^^ragr P 

14 of the Declaration (i c the right of shooting 
on the spot) cannot be executed, because the cm 

15 single handed against hundreds and t^o^^san^s 

of armed men, bent upon flight As a 

son of Russia, having devoted my hfe to tn 
service of my country, I consider it my duty t 
declare to the Government that Russian democracy 
and the Revolution are perishing ” (The genera 
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further proposes a series of measures concluding 

the death-penalty, and adds ) “ I hold that 
the suppression of the death-penalty in the 
army was a mistake- if the Government sends 
men to die from enemy bullets, v\hy does it 
grant co^\ards and traitois the possibility of 
escape ? ” 

The sohdaiity of opinion is cleaily emphasized 
by the folloiMng extract from General Baluicv’s 
telegram “All literature cnculatcd at the front 
must be approved by the Soviet of S & W. D 
and the army committees ** 

No wonder General Kornilov, suKeiing the same 
great anxiety as other patriots, expressed the 
general opinion, but with characteristic eccen- 
tricity he concluded his famous telegram of the 
11th of July concerning the death-penalty with 
the following announcement “ Enough 1 I declaie 
that if the Government does not confirm the 
measures proposed by me, and theieby deprives 
me of the only means of saving the army and 
using it for the fulfilment of its true object, the 
defence of the country and of liberty, I, General 
Kormlov, will arbitrarily resign my post of Com- 
mander m Chief ” 

Such was the wiU of the country for its salva- 
tion It could not be otherwise The Provisional 
Government had not overrated the certainty of 
obtaining universal support v\hen it demanded 
decisive action at the most ciitical moment 

The front of the llth Army was pierced upon 
the 6th of July , the law committing for high 
treason all persons guilty of inciting officers and 
soldiers to disobedience of military orders m war- 
time was pubhshed on the same daj General 
Kormlov was appointed Commander in Chief of 
the South western front m the night of the 7th-8th 
8 
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of July. On the morning of the 8th of July I 
issued the following order. No. 28 : “ After 
the reports presented to me dealing with events 
at the South-western front, and particularly the 
grievous events which took place in the 11th Army, 
I consider it my duty once again to call attention 
to the unflinchingly gallant conduct of the com- 
manding and officers' personnel, proving f^eir de- 
votion to liberty and the Revolution, and their 
unalterable love of their country. I command 
discipline to be rc-cstablishcd in the army with 
the full use of revolutionary authority, including 
armed force, to save the army. The disruption 
of the army cannot be tolerated. All cnmina 
elements, engaged in written or oral propaganda 
inciting to disobedience and refusal to car^ ou 
battle-orders, must be immediately eliminated 


from the armv.” 

On the 12th of July the Provisional Govern- 
ment (from V. N. Lvovi to V. M. Tchernov) passed 
a unanimous vote, temporarily re-establishing the 
death-penalty at the front and setting up revolu- 
tionary martial tribunals. On the 13th of 
the Ministers of War and of Home Affairs obtained^ 
the right to suppress papers and periodicals in- 
citing to disobedience to military chiefs; to revolt 
and civil war." I also received the right to close 
meetings, dissolve congresses, etc. A whole series 
of laws and measures was adopted by the Govern- 
ment in less than a fortnight. 

Of course (I must again repeat it) all this was 
rendered possible by the extraordinary unanimity 
of all classes of Russian society and by the proof 
given by all governmental and social, especially 
democratic, circles of a thorough understanding 

» High Procurator of the Holy Synod; not to be confounded 
withTrince Lvov, the former Premier. 
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ot the existing sitiintion It was the beginning 
of a remarkable sohering of the popnlact, a rapid 
groiith of a consciousness of responsibility to- 
svards the State, a period ot an nnhenrd-of decline 
ot anarchic-Bolshovik inHucncc upon the masses. 
It became the Government’s task to accentuate 
these tendencies, to strengthen the unity of the 
all-national front. At the same time the Govern- 
ment lias obliged to keep a close natch, lest the 
icaction against Left Maximalism should lead to 
a Maximalism from the Right ] 

I recollect that A A Brussilov (nho, by the 
way, like all the commanding officers and 
military authorities, gicatly distrusted Kornilov’s 
somewhat naive impetuosity) at first disapproved 
of Kornilov’s appointment to Gutor’s post, and 
I was obliged to use a certain amount of 
pressure to overcome his (Bnissilov’s) hesitation. 
1 adduced the same reasons in favour of Kornilov 
to Brussilov which I have given you 

Chairman — Concerning the conference of July 
loth at the Stavka (Headquarters) tVhnt were 
the views expressed at that conference, and did 
^ it not become the cause which subsequently bi ought 
about Kornilov’s succession to Brussilov ’ 

Kerensky —The conference of July 10th certainly 
played a part in Kornilov’s appointment I must 
say, this confeiencc produced upon me and upon 
all my colleagues (rercsteiienko. Baranovsky and 
others) a disheartening impression, atsolulely dis- 


' The Commission which cvnnuncd nio consisted of tlic 
following members Chairmnn, Shahlovslty (chief mihlarv 
Md naval prosecutor), appointed members Kolokolov 
^nintsev Hnupnkh , elected members members of the 
Central Evcculivc Commits of the Soviet ot Soldiers and 
Workmen s Deputies KroUimal nnd Liber The examination 
took place m my.study at the Winter Palace ^ 
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heartening. I called this conference upon my orvm 
initiative and asked Brussilov to invite all the 
military authorities he could bring together. . . • 
You know the names. There is no need to repeat 
them. 

Chairman— No. , 

[The members present at the confermce o 
July 10th at the Stavka were : Kerensky, Premier 
and Minister of War and Marine ; Terestehenko 
Minister of Foreign Attairs ; General jUexeie , 
attached to the Provisional Government ; General- 
issimo Brussilov; his Chiet-of-Staff, General Lukom- 
sky; General Klembovsky, Commander-m-Lliiei 
■ of the Northern front; General Denikin, Goin- 
mander-in-Chief of the Western front; his Chiel- 
ot-StaH, General Matkov ; General Ruzsky, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Northern front ; Chief 
Engineer General Velitehko ; Savinkov, Commis- 
sary of the South-western front ; officials of the » ar 
Tklinister’s cabinet and of the Generalissimo s stall. 

The conference was called for purely strategical 
military purposes. It was of the greatest im 
portance for the Provisional Government, ana 
particularly for the War Minister, to form a cir ^ 
cumstantial and impartial view of the rca 
situation at the front and of the strat^ica 
consequences of the break through ; to ' 

out a plan of future military policy, etc. iius 
last item was particularly important to the 
ilinister for Foreign Affairs, uho therefore 
accompanied me to the conference. Wc desired 
to hear the opinion of men with a three years 
war experience, men who had passed through 
the hard school of the d^acle of 1015 and 
the adversities of 1916. The observations I 
had made concerning the preparation and the 
carrj'ing-out of the offensive of 19^7 fdlsd^ me 
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^\ith the gravest fears and misgivings And I 
desired that the immediate pioblems of defence 
should be defined, howevei generally, by a con- 
ference of the most experienced former, present 
and, maybe, futuie chiefs Naturally, these fears 
engendered certain doubts as to the expediency 
of General Brussilov’s lemainmg at the post of 


Generalissimo 

Alas I No leaders were to be found at this 
conference, not even ordinary military specialists 
attaining the modern war standard There nere 
none, not from lack of capacity m those present, 
but, I am fiimly convinced, fiom lack of wish 
to reveal it The possibility of settling old 
scoies obscured everything else All the mis- 
fortunes, the catastrophes, the disgrace, the honor 
of the first three years of nar no longer existed 
for them Everything had gone well in the 
past The reason of all reasons, the source of 
the July debacle, lay solely and exclusively in the 
Revolution and its influence upon the Russian 
soldier Soldau, Warsaw, Ko\no, Peiemyshl, 
San, Kovel, l\Ilta^ a, etc , etc — all these had 
not been, had never been The wine of 

hate for all things new had gone to those old wise 
heads Russia and the Provisional Goiernmcnt ob 


tamed no counsel, no aid from the military chiefs 
On the other hand, here for the first time General 
Denikin outlined the progiamme of the “ revanche ” 
that “ music of the future ” of military reaction 
nhich inspired many and many a partisan of 
Kornilov’s movement Some points of Denikin’s 
programme had already been presented to the 
ProMsional Go^ eminent m the form of demands 
Thus at the ^ery begnning of the Tarnopol break 
Uitough the Mnm Committee of the Army and 
Navy omeers’ League, n ,ng,.,y , 
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telegram addressed to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, spolce as follows : “ We insist upon the 
re-establishment of full power, authority and 
disciplinarian rights in commanders of all 
ranks.”] 

Kornilov was not present at this 
conference. He received a telegram from the 
Stavka which seemed to imply that his presence 
was not desired. I cannot recall the exact text, 


but the tenor of it w'as to that effect : 


In 


view of the critical situation at the South- 


western front you will be unable to come.” 

[General Kornilov, speaking of this telegram in 
his statement, says ; “ I received the telegram 
No. 50G7 from the Generalissimo to the effect 
that, owing to the situation at the South-western 
front, my arrival at the Stavka is considered to 
be impossible, and that I am invited to present 
my considerations.”] 

In the midst of all the disheartening opinions 
and proposals expressed by all the generals present, 
the telegram from Kornilov seemed to shed a faint 
ray of light. It was deeply oppressive, but still 
it contained a more impartial attitude towards the 
soldier mass and the commanding staff. I must 
say, that all the generals, particularly Alexeiev, 
Ruzsky and Denikin, evinced a complete lack of 
strategical and political insight. According to 
them the state of mind of the private soldiers 
lay at the root of all the evil. For instance, one 
of them considered that the only reform necessary 
to prevent soldiers from deserting was the imme- 
diate re-cstablishmcnt of the salute. 

[The general alluded to in the last sentence was 
not Denikin.] 

Such were the judgments expressed. And xipon 
such a background General Kornilov’s oj)inion, 
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that the present calamities were not solely due 
to the soldiers’ demoralization, but also to the 
original and long-standing deficiency of the com- 
manding staff ; that therefore, simultaneously, 
%vith punitive measures immediate steps should 
be taken for the improvement of the commanding 
body — such a view tended to produce the im- 
pression that here was a man with a deeper and 
wider outlook upon the situation than that of his 
compeers. Lately it became obvious to me, by the 
style of the telegram, that it had not been drafted 
by him. Strange to say, all General Kornilov’s 
appointments after he became Generalissimo were 
based upon an inverted principle. He immediately 
began to promote and reinstate men belonging to 
the oldest traditions. Take, for instance, the whole- 
sale dismissal of the commanding staff of the 
South-western front, which occurred as soon as 
General Kornilov transferred thither Generals Deni- 
kin and ^larkov. They started a general removal of 
all commanders sympathizing with the new army 
organizations. I was obliged to come into serious 
conflict with Kornilov, who was bent upon pro- 
moting to a high post General Letchitsky, an 
officer utterly inacceptablc under the existing novel 
conditions. In fine, ICornilov’s policy was in such 
absolute contradiction to the contents of his own 
telegram produced at the conference of July 16th, 
that I believe this telegram to have been written 
either by Savinkov or by Filonenko ; I cannot 
be certain which of tlic two, but that one of 
them wrote it. 

IGeneral Kornilov’s constant tendency to appoint 
to posts of high command partisans of the pre- 
revolutionary methods of army administration and 
his passive attitude towards the absolutely in- 
admissible conduct of some commanders in their 
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tre'itment oC the soUlieis, his indifference, to say 
the least of it, toi\aids the campaign set up by 
some of the commanders and staffs against the 
army organizations, dio\e me to despair I uas 
completely be^Mldcrcd, until I realized that General 
Koinilov had hvo programmes — one for piesenting 
to the Provisional Goacinment and another foi 
daily practice Foi instance, one of his reports 
upon army oiganizations presented to the Pro- 
visional Government ran thus “ It is surely 
mattei for vonder that the young elected bodies 
ha\e scarcely e^er suerved from the right path, 
and have so often proved themselves quite equal 
to the situation, even to making the supreme 
sacrifice in blood m then \alorous military activity 
The committees symbolizing in the eyes of the 
masses the existence of the Re\olution guarantee 
the calm acceptance of all measures at the front 
and in the rear indispensable for the salvation 
of the army and the country In practice, 
ho^\ever, the battle front which was the most 
highly organized (namely the South estern 
front) became speedily disintegrated owing to 
the course adopted by Generals Denikin and 
Markov, ardently supported by the “ driller,” 
General Sehvanov, and the recent “ democrat,” 
General Erdelh And yet the services rendered 
by the Executive Committees and the commis 
saries of the South western front in the raising of 
the army efficiency and the struggle against anaichj 
at the time of the bieak through were absolutely 
invaluable I regret being obliged to endorse the 
following estimate of General Denikin s pohej 
stated in a resolution of the South western fiont 
Executive Committee Prom the moment of 
General Denilvin’s appomtment to the post of 
Commander m Chief of the South western front, 
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the staff began directly to oppose ail elected army 
ovganizations, . . . Great partiality was practised 
in relation to the commanding body. Officers 
violating the rights acquired by the Revolution 
are encouraged, while those working in touch with 
the elected organizations are persecuted.” The 
staff not only longed to violate these rights, but 
actually attempted to restore corporal punish- 
ment and resort to blows. By the way, General 
Alexeiev, in his well-lcnown letter to P. N. Miliukov, 
gives the following explanation of the hostile 
attitude of the Executive Committee of the 
South-western front towards Denikin and Markov. 
” The committee had accounts to settle with Deni- 
kin and l^Iarkov, who put a stop to the com- 
mittee’s gi'abbing of public money.” I consider 
it my duty to refute this entirely false accusation. 
The Executive Committee of the South-western 
front was one of the most serious, self-denying, 
patriotic army organizations which, after the 6th 
of July, raised a protest against the “ soft-skins ” ^ 
and authoritatively supported the Government in 
its struggle against the Bolshevik soldier rabble.] 
Chairman . — By tlie way, a of this con- 

ference, Demkin took part in it. 

Kercnshj.~YQs. 

Chairman.— ■'H q stated that his views upon the 
immediate reforms needed in the army received 
your approval. 

Kerensky. — No. Denikin is a good and brave 
man. You see, when I arrived at the conference 
(remember, that it assembled at the moment of 
defeat, not success), X saw at once that all the 
generals’ pent-up resentment against me and the 
new r^gitne was ready to burst out. But Alexeiev, 
urussilov and Ruzsky, men better versed in diplo- 
» CowdTdly sohliers. 
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macy, restrained themselves, although boiling witli 
indignation, "while Denikin behaved like a simple, 
straightforward soldier. His speech was such as 
not one of them, under any other Government, 
would have ever dared address to the Head of 
the Government, Such a speech would^ not even 
have been listened to under the old regime. It 
contained personal attacks on me. , . . So, after 
Denikin’s speech, in order to emphasize that I 
took a different view of such plain-speaking froni 
that of the old regime, and' valued liberty of 
opinion, as well as to avert a scandal (the other 
generals were nonplussed), I rose, held out my 
hand to him, and said : “ Thank you, General, 
for the courage of frankly stating your opinion.^ 

I meant to show my appreciation of his behavion|'» 
not of his speech. Later, I opposed Denikin s 
point of view and defended my o^vn. However, 
Denikin only sharply expressed the opinion^ 
silently shared by all the others. The immediate 
dissolution of all elected bodies, the abolition of 
all rights proclaimed in the Declaration, the resump- 
tion of full authority and disciplinarian rights by 
the commanding ofRccrs, including the re-establish- 
ment of the salute — such was General Denikin’s pro- 
gramme. [In a word, it meant the immediate return 
to the old order in the army,] However, c^'cn his 
adherents there present admitted that such whole- 
sale reaction was impossible at such short notice. 

General Denikin himself, in his telegram of 
August 27th, No. 145, addressed to the Provisional 
Government upon Kornilov’s dismissal, refers to 
his speech at the Stavka Conference on July Cth 
in the following terms ; “ On July Cth, at the 
Conference with members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, 1 declared that by a scries of acts it had 
destroyed and cormpted the army and trampled 
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our baltlc-stnntlard‘> in Uic niud.’^ lie was so 
firinlv persuaded that no Government sNould 
have’ tokrated such open criticism and attacks 
from its subordinate, that he “ considered Ins 
being allowed to remain Commnnder-in-CInef as 
a sign of the Government’s confession of its heavy 
sin.” . . . lie never understood that a Govern- 
ment, acting upon the principle of right and truth, 
can and must listen calmly to every honest and 
independent opinion. 

[tMmt irony of Fate t General Denikin, arrested 
as Kornilov’s accomplice at the South-western 
front, was saved from the fur>' of the maddened 
soldiers by the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of tlic South-western front and by the 
Commissaries of the Provisional Government. I 
remember with wlmt emotion the never-to-be- 
forgotten K. N. Dvikhonin and I read the account 
of how a handful of brave men escorted the arrested 
Generals Markov, Denikin and others across the 
town, through a crowd of thousands of soldiers 
thirsting for their blood ; how they boarded a 
train and, having cleared the roils by force, drove 
them safely out of Bcrditchcv. How very 
unfair is General Alcxcicv’s statement in his 
letter to ^liliukov, that ” the passions and hatred 
of the rude mob and soldiery of Bcrditchcv were 
artificially fostered by the unclean WTCtchcd per- 
sonality of Mr. N. and the corrupt personnel of the 
committee revealing demagogic tendencies,” and 
that “ if the base agents nt Bcrditchcv, gambling 
with the rude passions of the rabble, fail to play 
their game — court-martial and execution at Ber- 
ditchev — ^they have other means at their command, 
^mely lynching by the insulted democracy.” 

N. Dukhonin’s own fate has given a striking 
example that, -with leaders acivalhj playing with 
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the pa'^sions of the mob, the victims arc doomed 
to perish ] 

Chairman —Did not tins confeience provide a 
basis for the subsequent icplacmg of Geneial 
Brussilov by Kornilov ’ 

Kerensky. — ^Yes — in a uay. We had geneially 
a very limited choice. To my mind. General 
Brussilov could not remain Besides, he seemed 
quite at a loss ivhat io do next, and was ob\uously 
utterly unable to continue the policy of leaning 
more upon the common soldiery than upon the 
officers Meanvhile the situation vas such that 
events might have developed with catastrophic 
suddenness, if there had been no firm hand to 
control the entire front Wc expected a further 
development of the Gciman offensive. On the 
other hand, I vas obliged to consider the fact 
that the appointment of an adherent of Denikin’s 
policy would pro%oke a simultaneous icvolt 
among all tlie troops These reasons settled the 
question 

Chairman —And Mere theic no hints oi, pcihaps, 
political considerations of a certain land pointing 
to General Brussilov’s leactionaiy tendencies, nr 
e\en counter-revolutionary aspirations? Oi ivcre 
there no such data, nothing but hesitation and 
indecision ? 

Kerensky — I hod observed even before the 
debacle that, strictly speaking, the Sictvka had 
no jdan; there was no stability; they never 
seemed to anticipate events, but to follow in their 
tram For instance, I remember Biussilov ’s con- 
sternation when the offensive did not develop as 
rapidlj as was expected I saw he was quite 
incapable of disentangling tlic situation on all the 
fronts taken ns a whole But there were no data 
whatever as to Brussilov *s being a countcr-revolu- 
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tionary Simply I deemed it impossible foi him 
to leniain at the head of the army, owing to his 
lack of a definite orientation At this confcicncc 
he opposed no opinion of his ow n to all the 
aignnicnts expressed by the commanders [pas- 
sncly submitting to the general tendency] 

All this created such a situation that, if Brussilov 
had remained, i\e should ha\e faced coming eicnts 
m total Ignorance of our next nioA c We could 
not tell what course we should adopt on the 
moirow, what would happen to the army, 
whether we should ad\ancc simultaneously m nil 
directions, etc 

[The scheme of the offensne of July 1917 con- 
sistcd of a senes of attacks to be dchicicd against 
the enemy on all the fronts m sueccssion, thereby 
preventing the concentration of Ins foiccs on the 
point of attack The success of this general 
oltensu'e depended upon its rapid development, 
but in leaUty all calculations were upset from 
the start, the connection between the operations 
at various fronts severed, with the consequence 
that the entire aim of the opeiation was frus- 
tiated As soon as this state of things became 
evident I advised General Brussilov before the 
Cth of July to stop the geneial offensive But 
I met with no appioval Separate offensives were 
continued at different fronts, but all spirit and 
sense had forsaken them Nothing remained but 
the inertia of movement, which only tended to 
augment the rum and dissolution of the army. 
I remember that Kornilov’s telegiam of the 11th 
of July, pointing to the necessity of “ immediately 
stopping the offensive on all fronts,” played an 
important pait m his appointment to the post of 
Generalissimo ] 
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§ 2 . 

Chairman.— mas not a certain conversation taken 
place with Savinkov and Filonenko in a railway 
car, concerning the conference, w’hich explains oiir 
previous question ? 

Kerensky.— 1 do not know which conversation 
you refer to. There were several conversations. 

Chairman. — About replacing Brussilov by Kor- 
nilov, 

Kerensky. — I should like to say that Savinkov 
ought to be distinguished from Filonenko. As far 
as I can remember, Savinkov accompanied me to 
the conference. . . . Oh, no— he arrived from the 
South-western front [though at my summons]. 
He was commissary at that time. At first I did 
not even know that Filonenko was at the Stavka. 
I was acquainted with Savinkov’s w’ork- at the 
South-western front ; I had spoken to him, whereas 
Filonenko was personally very little known to me. 
I met him almost for the first time at the Stavka. 
After the conference of July 16th conversations 
did take place in the railway-car. I do not re- 
member whether Filonenko was present or not, 
but I do not think he could speak in the same 
■way as Savinkov would. 

Chairman. — ^Perhaps in connection ivith this con- 
ference conversations had taken place concerning 
changes in the Government. MTio were the Cabinet 
Ministers proposed, or what w’ere the changes 
anticipated ? 

Kerensky. — 1 do not at all remember what 
happened on the train. I was then already Prime 
Minister. ... I do not remember vhethcr tlie 
crisis was over then or not. It seems as if all this 
happened before the Cabinet had been reformed. 
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I cannot say. I do not remember. If the Cabinet 
was incomplete, then the conversation did take 
place. That crisis lasted a long time, a whole 
month, I believe, and ended in my resigning. It 
was the only way to force public opinion to come 
to any decision. GeneroWy, I must say, concerning 
your references to different conversations in v?hicl\ 
I took part, that conversations are freely going 
on around me. I ilever forbid anyone, not even 
a sub-lieutenant (let alone a commissary), to ex- 
press his opinion, give advice, etc. But such talk 
seldom influences subsequent events. 

[During the examination proper these questions 
concerning conversations in the raihvay-carriage 
seemed to me rather unnecessary and irrelevant. 
But now, having become acquainted “ at leisure ** 
^Yith the different statements upon the Kornilov 
affair, I see the use that was attempted to be 
made of such conversations and And it necessary 
to discuss the matter more fully. 

Now I understand that the Commission of 
Inquiry was trying to clear up the question of the 
“ irresponsible influences ” upon the Prime Minister. 
Here are those of the statements touching upon 
this question and made in connection with the 
Kornilov affair with which X became acquainted. 
General Kornilov says that he “ openly ” declared 
to Savinkov that he considered “ Kerensky a 
man of weak character, easily influenced by others.’’ 
Savinkov relates : ** On the way, I learnt in the 
train from A. F . Kerensky that he had summoned 
me from the South-W’estern front in view of the 
formation of a new Cabinet based upon the prin- 
ciple of a strong revolutionary power. . . . How- 
ever, after OUT arrival at Petrograd, Kerensky’s 
combination did not come into existence. The 
problem of a strong revolutionary power remained 
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unsohed, but General Kornilov was appointed 
Generalissimo, Pilonenko Coramissary-m-Chief, and 
I Deputy Minister of "War” “On the way,” 
says Filonenko, “ xlc drew the Prime Mlinister’s 
attention to the urgent necessity of ci eating a 
strong authont}, and were energetically supported 
by M I Terestchenko The question of forming 
an inner ‘ War Cabinet * of Go\ ernment members 
uas particularly discussed This idea, whicli 

receded A P Kerensky’s full app^o^al, was 
warmly supported by Teiestchenko ” Lastly, 
m Savmkov’s supplementary statement there was 
a special clause 4, “On inesponsible adiisers,” 
which ran as follows “I became convinced 
that both N V Nekrassov and MI I Terestchenko 
with Kerensky’s knowledge tniafere m the affairs 
of the Mlihtary Department ” But both Nekrassov 
and Terestchenko were fully constituted members 
of the ProMSional Government and as such had 
full right to “ interfere,” even without my “ know- 
ledge,’^ m the affairs of any department They 
not only possessed that light, but it was their 
duty to do so, as members of the Provasional 
Government jointly responsible for each other 
Besides, N V Nekrassov was then my Deputy* 
and M I Terestchenko Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Mlihtary problems touched them both very closely 
I consulted them upon questions of military 
policy more frequently than any other ministers 
Onl> a man very unversed in statesmanship could 
m this case speak of ** irresponsible influences ” 
“Besides which” continues Savinkov, “I became 
conv meed that A F Kerensky is ad\ ised upon 
affairs of state b> persons not belonging to the 
Provisional Government Thus Colonel Baranov 
skv and Fhg Captain Muraviev, and also, to the 
best of my belief, Gotz and Zenzmov offered adv ice 
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about the foimation of a ncu Cabinet, uliile 
Messrs BalaMnsby and Virubov discussed V. N. 
Lvov’s * ultimatum ’ ” 

BalaMnsLy and Vnubo%, as viU be seen later, 
rendeied me very important serMces upon the 
e\ening of the 2Gth of August— and that is all 
I V ill also dilate further on the circumstances in 
vhich Colonel Baranovsky and Flag Captain Mura- 
Mcv ha^e expressed their Me\\s Concerning the 
hints as to the influence of Gotz and Zenzmov, I 
could greatly enlarge the list of “ irresponsible 
advisers” by adding to it the lepresentatiies of 
other political parties (C D , S R , S D , etc ),* 
nhom I invanahly consulted evoy time the Go\ em- 
inent uas leformed I do not think it possible 
to foim a serious Cabinet uithout learning the 
mshes and tendencies of the political parties 
called upon to support the Government 
"VMien, however, the question u as not of a political 
agreement for the formation of a coahtionary 
Government, but one of a measure of admmis 
tration— then the most influential “irresponsible 
advisers” remained povvcilcss, even “Gotz and 


Zenzmov ” For instance, both of them decidedly 
•protested m the name of the S R paity against 
B Y Savmkov’s appointment as Deputy Minister 
of War, and yet he was appointed m spite of tliem 

“Moreover,” continues Savinkov in his dis 
closures, “Colonel Baranovsky often e\piessed 
his views concerning the appointments and dis 
missals of persons belonging to the high command ” 
But Colonel Baranovskj was elnef of my Military 
Cabinet, whose duty it was to give me correct 
information and conclusions upon all militarv 
questions which came before me Moreover, 

• C D = Constilutjonnl Democrats S U = Socml T>«, 
lulionancs. S D = Social Democrats Social Re^o 


4 
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the only effect of his opinion about the staff 
of the military department was in helping me to 
examine each case more fully. Savinkov even 
added my eighteen-year-old aides-de-camp to the 
list of my “ irresponsible advisers.” Well, here 
he beats me, and I am powerless to refute this 
accusation. 

have purposely dwelt upon these details to 
give an example of how history is written and 
legends created. The events of the 8rd-5th of July 
in Petrograd, the break-up of the front, the Govern- 
ment crisis, complications with various national- 
ities, economic difiiculties, the food crisis — offered 
problems which the Government, diminished 
numerically (the Cadets having only just left it) 
had to cope with all at once. 

On me devolved primarily the task of dealing 
vfith. these matters : for almost twenty-foiu* hours 
at a stretch I had to divide my time between 
supreme State Government, Home policy, reports 
of the Ministries of War and Marine, and continuous 
trips to the front or the Stavka. At such n time, 
the railway-car meant rest — a respite, when one 
could cease to be Prime Minister and just sit 
quietly and listen, and when one could also alIow« 
one’s companions to indulge in unconventional 
talk upon all subjects ; for my closest collaborators 
also worked like convicts -when not on the train. 
And now such a railway-respite assumes historical 
significance, the chance companions of a casual 
talk upon the burning topics of the day transform 
it into a political event of which they were the 
centre. And when later the Pro^^sional Govern- 
ment does not act upon our report,” naturally 
all the blame is laid upon other advisers, who had 
played upon the “ weakness ” of the Premier. 
Jlen who wish to govern must possess the art 
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of listening silently and letting others speak .out 
their thoughts, for this brings one into closer 
touch with the yet unconscious hopes and aspira- 
tions of different social circles. IVe were, of 
course, not exempt from work even on the train. 
So on this occasion I listened attentively to all 
Savinkov’s conclusions upon military questions 
and to his character-sketch of General Kornilov, 
as both of them were destined to occupy more 
responsible posts in the future,] 


§ 3 - 

Cfrainnan.— tVhat was your attitude, sir, and 
tliat of the Provisional Government, towards 
General Kornilov’s proposals regarding the en- 
forcement of army discipline and the restoration 
of order at the front and in the rear ?— also as 
regards his programme and demands after he was 
appointed Generalissimo ? 

Kerensky.— Wc\i, you see, here you must take 
both sides of the question ; the substance of his 
desires and the outward forms he wished them to 
'assume. In substance his scheme was already 
partly being worked out by the Provisional Govern- 
ment and was expected to be put into practice 
according to the plan : co-ordination of relations 


between the committees, the 


commissaries and the 


commanding staff ; definition of rights and duties • 
army discipline, such as the re-establishing and 
enforcing of the officers’ authority, etc. All this 
was already being worked out. The only noveltv 
that presented itself was this : nronosnis hs.. ^ 
demands, presented to the ProvSa! 
ment by General Kornilov. This was strr, '^i'" 
emphasized. Moreover, he speeiMly'^^^..-^ 
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rcpiisnls, sudi ns death-penalty, rcvolutionniy 
tiibunals in the rear, etc. Pait of the Provisional 
Government advocated the full acceptance of 
General Kornilov’s “ demands ” Myself and the 
majority of the Go\emment vcrc of opinion that 
Kornilov’s demands, like all the proposals of 
other commanders, houeAci highly placed, could 
only seivc as material for free discussion by the 
Provisional Government, as ue could not on prin- 
ciple deviate fiom our adopted course of action, 
■which consisted in gradually introducing necessary 
measures without creating undue shocks in the 
army and the country As to the foim of Kor- 
nilov’s demands, here the Provisional Government 
as a body vas obliged to protest emphatically 
against Koinilo\’s ultimative mannei of addressing 
the Go^e^nment, in order to safeguard the rights 
and the prestige of the P^o^ isional Government 
as the Supreme Authority of the State. 

General Kornilov’s first ultimatum was presented 
immediately after his appointment as Generalissimo 
and before he had even left Bendery. I sent 
him the customary telegram of congratulation, ex- 
pressing the hope that under his command, etc. . . , 
in short, all that is usually said upon such occa- 
sions It seemed to me that the man honestly 
desired to and would work In reply to my 
telegram I at once received the first ultimatum 
You know, the Tchcrcmissov affaii I told the 
Provisional Go\crnment that we must dismiss 
Kornilov at once , that if w e w anted to restore 
discipline m the army, we must begin by giMng 
an example in high quarters My proposal was 
not accepted, and Kornilov interpreted our in- 
dulgence as a sign of impotence. 

[As a matter of fact. General Kornilov during 
the first t\\ eiity*four hours of his Gcneralissinioship 
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managed to send me two viltiniati\c tclegiams, but 
I did not deal with them m the same way. I simply 
made n note of the /list telegram. I did not 
leport it to the Pro\isional Govemment, although 
it contained neither moie nor less than the '' teims” 
upon whieh Gencial Koinilov consented to remain 
Geneiahssimo Here is tlic text of this ultimatum . 

“ As a soldici bound to give an example of mih- 
taiy discipline I obey the order of the Provisional 
Government appointing me to the post of General- 
issimo , but iioto as Generalissimo and a citizen of 
fice Russia I declaic that I shall remain at this 
post only so long as I am conscious of being useful 
to my country and to the established ugime. 
According to the above statement I declare that 
I accept this appointment upon the following 
teims (1) responsibility only bejoie my conscience 
and before the zcliole people , (2) absolnic *MOrt- 

inierfeience with my mibtaiy ordcis, including 
appointments to the high command , (3) extension 
of all mcasuies lately adopted at the fiont to all 
distiicts in the leai where theie aie aimy reserves , 
(4) acceptance of my proposals stated m my tele- 
•giam to the Geneiahssimo at the Conference of 
July 16th at the Stavha '* 

To day, upon the bachgi ound of the ev ents 
which succeeded them, these ‘Heims,” drawn up 
by Zavoiho, produce a fu less naive impiession 
than they did on the 20th of July, 1917 Then, 
if treated seiiously, an olTicial discussion of the 
ultimatum of General Kornilov, acting “ notv as 
Generalissimo,” would have resulted m one inevit- 
able consequence (sec Clauses 1 and 2 of the terms) 
—General Kornilov’s immediate dismissal from his 
post, with committal for tml accoidmg to mihtaiy 
statute And >ct the cnlnt document gave proof 
of such absence of even an elementary loiow ledge 
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of btatesninnship that it seemed impossible to 
reprove this gallant soldier, who clearly had signed 
a document foisted upon him by “ chance persons.” 
At that time I could have entirely shared Prince 
G. N. Trubetzkoy’s later expressed opinion of 
General Kornilov. 

“ My general opinion of Kornilov,” wrote Prince 
Trubetzkoy, is, that he is above all a soldier - 
unable to grasp complicated political matters, 
and as such he offers a particularly remarkable 
sample of our commanding staff.” I recollect 
that, after reading the Generalissimo’s terms, I 
handed over the telegram to Savinkov and Baran- 
ovsky. They both said it was unworthy of notice, 
and Savinkov added that this action showed that 
the General had been again influenced by the 
unscrupulous adventurers who surrounded him, 
and that, after receiving corresponding explana- 
tions, Kornilov would acknowledge his mistake. 

If you bear in mind that those were times when 
” all and simdry ” addressed nothing but ” de- 
mands” to the Provisional Government, that the 
relation of a person demanding something to 
somebody of whom he demands it was the only, 
accepted form of relation to the authorities ; if 
you understand an attitude entirely comprehen- 
sible in the case of a people intoxicated with 
liberty after long years of slavery, whose imperious 
mode of address was adopted by a street meeting 
and the State Duma Conference, by the spokesman 
of the^ ” revolutionary democracy ” and the Central 
Committee of the Officers* League — if you bear all 
this in mind, you will understand why I considered 
General Kornilov’s terms as mere literature. Added 
to that was the extraordinarily critical position at 
the front, which had to be dealt with with the 
utmost circumspection, and clamoured not for 
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** politics ” but for militaiy art , and I think that 
c\cry impartial critic \m 11 understand "why I could 
not deal uith Kornilov’s tclegiam othciuise than 
by locking it up m my desk 

General Tchcremissov’s affau uas quite another 
mattei This time I had to deal not vith mere 
hteratuie but vith a \ery dccisnc act, vhich 
called for instant lepudiation by the Supreme 
Authority In his statement to the Commission 
of Inquiry General Kornilov himself gives the 
following naiiative of his “ conflict,” rc Tchcre 
mlsso^ , V ith the Provisional Government 

On the lOi/i of July I vas appointed Gencial- 
issimo by order of the Provisional Government 
I telegiaphed a leply, stating upon vhat terms 
I considered it possible to accept that post One 
of the terms was the absolute non interference of 
the Provisional Government in all appointments 
to the high command In reply I received a 
telegram from the Ministei of War, recognizing 
my right to appoint my oun collaborators, and 
the next day I learnt fiom the Press neus that 
Geneial Tcheremissov had, without my knowledge, 
been appointed Commander in Chief of the South 
western front I was obliged to telegraph to the 
i\Iinister of AYar, asking him to cancel this appoint 
ment and warning him that otherwise I should 
find it impossible to accept the Supreme Command 
On the 20th of July I wired to Sa\ankov telling 
him that before receiving a decisive answer to my 
telegrams I would not start for the Stavka” 


In the first place, the simultaneous appoint 
ments of Generals Kornilov and Tcheremissov by 
oidcrs to the Senate were made on ihc mh of Julv 
1 c before Kornilov presented his terms, and theie 
fore my answer to General Kormlov’s telegram of 
July 19th could have no connection with the events 
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of July 18th Then my ansner contained no 
assent to the terms of ** non-mtciference ” , I only 
recognized Geneial Kornilov’s right as Generalis- 
simo to make such appointments to the commanding 
staff as are ^Mthln the juiisdiction of a General- 
issimo; but this nglit had ne\er been disputed. 
The fact is that the Statute concernmg the rights 
of the Geneiahssimo, -which had been diann up 
for the Gland Duke Nicholai Nicholaevitch, gave 
the Geneiahssimo the right of appomtment to 
commanding posts, subject to the presentation of 
the candidates for confirmation by the Supieme 
Authoiity This Statute lemamed in force after 
the Revolution, the powei of the So\ ereign being 
transferred to the ProMsional Go'\enimenl In 
practice, both before and aftei the Re\olution the 
mutual relations between the Supreme Authority 
and the Sta\ka concerning appointments to the 
High Command consisted in each case in a prelimi- 
nary agreement I cannot iccall a single instance 
of the ProMsional Government appointing anyone 
to the army without previously consulting the 
Stavka, or of refusing the confirmation of an 
appointment made by the latter On the otliei 
hand, I must bcai v\itncss that neitlici General 
Alcxeicv nor Gcneial Brussilov ever c-^crciscd their 
rights in cases of importance without first privatclj 
consulting the Premitr or tlic 'Minister of 'War 
Naturally, General Kornilov’s attempt to give 
such a wide mtcrpiotntion of the Gcneiahssnno’s 
rights ns to make him completely independent of 
the Government was doomed to failure In Kor- 
nilov s time the Provisional Government made ns 
much use as ever of its nght of control and final 
confirmation of all appointments, decidedly inter- 
fering, whui ncccssarv, with the Stiukn’s nctivitv. 
Ihirdly, and that is the most important point, 
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General Kornilov, in spite of my telcgiam, con- 
tinued to insist upon General Tchc^cmlSSO^ s dis- 
missal, and threatened to abandon Ins post in the 
middle of the enemy orfensi\c IIuMiig accepted 
the post of Generalissimo on the 10th of July, 
Kornilov aibitranly delajed entering upon his 
duties for five days until the 21tU of July. This 
uas no longer literature, but a serious breach of 
mditary duty, uluch threatened the country' uith 
gra\c consequences 

I plead guilty for not haMng finally insisted 
upon Kornilo\’s iinincdiatc dismissal, but . . . 
hut those ucie such terrible times, there uas such 
sore need of a strong personality at the front 
Besides, Geneial Tchcrcmisso\ ’s remaining under 
the existing ciicumstanccs at the post of Com- 
mander-in Chief of the South ucstern front could 
only bung harm ^Yhcn 3 udging this “ conflict ” 
one must bcai m mind that General Tchcremissov, 
commanding one of the corps of the 8th Army, 
had delivered a successful attack at Galitch and 
had added ficsh laurels to Geneial Kornilov’s fame. 
At the time of my visit to the 8th Army, just 
befoie the Galitch offensiae. General Kornilov 
spoke >cry highly of Tchercmissov, and my per- 
sonal impression of the lattei uns that of a man 
capable of commanding troops in the no\el post- 
icvolutionary conditions In the opinion of c\eiy 
unpro^udiced pcison Geneial Tcherenussnv 
as General Kornilov’s most natural successor at 
the Southwestern front And when, under pres 
suie of the moment, I appointed them both on the 
18di of July, I had no idea of creating a “ conflict ” 
Since then I received weekly ultimatums from 
eneral Koimlov I here again repeat that 
1 struggled most decidedly against these ulti 
matums and against this manner of treating the 
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Piovisionnl Government / struggled from fust 
to last. 

This struggle ■was all the more difiicult because 
I could and would not use the fa\ ourite method 
of both the Right and Left parties— demagogy Vou 
have but to open the papers of that period to 
see the organized demagogic campaign led by the 
Sta\ha by means of special correspondents, inter- 
views and declaration telegrams, which appeared 
m the Press before reaching the Premier’s study — 
all of which pioduced an echo from the demagogues 
of the Left Observing the play of these passions, 
the Government tried by all means to calm the 
social atmosphere, to support the authority of 
tlie Stavka as the supreme mihtaiy centre in the 
eyes of democracy, to keep General Kornilov 
within bounds in such a way as not to increase 
the differences in the army During those long 
^eeks of struggle there was not a single instance 
of a hostile act done by any member of the Govern- 
ment against the Stavka On the contrary, when 
General Kornilov arrived at Petrograd on the 3id 
of August, I took the opportunity of feting him 
at a meeting of the Provisional Government and 
of having the fact printed in all the papers Just 
before and during the "Moscow Conference, as mil 
be seen later, the Government took steps to pre% ent 
Kornilov from compromising himself The Goi ern 
ment’s conflict uith Kornilov assumed the shape 
of a passu e resistance, the mam point of it being 
the prevention of him and his adherents fiom 
taking one step beyond the limits dra\vn by the 
Provisional Government, so that all his attempts 
to use the Provisional Government as a means for 
the attainment of his own ends proved a failure 
The Piovisionnl Government executed the will of 
the whole people as CKpressed in the agreement 
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between allthe political paities which had delegated 
their representatives to the ProMSional Govern- 
ment, and the only way of forcing it to deviate 
from such an all-national progiamme in the in- 
terests of one separate party was to overthrow 
it — an attempt which failed on the 27th of August 
and succeeded on the 25th of October ] 


§ 4 

Climman—Tiid Kornilov always address his 
demands for reform in the army and the rear to 
you personally, or through Savinkov, and weie 
you always acquainted with them ? 

Kerensly —No ; and I must say that the most 
cntical period was at the time of the possible 
prcicntion of the ^loscow Conference (lOth-llth 
of August), on the very eve of its meeting, when 
without my knowledge Kormloi was summoned 
to Petrograd Although he refused to come [owing 
to the graie situation at Riga], the Ministry 
of War, that is Savmkov and Piloncnko, insisted 
Jipon his arm al When I heard of this insistence 
(about midnight on the c\c of the Generalissimo’s 
armnl at Petrograd) I sent the following telegram 
to Kornilov. “ TIic ProMsional Government has 
not summoned >ou, docs not insist upon arrival, 
Vie responsiVAe fta- Vl m view of t’nc 
strategic situation ” In spite of that Kornilov 
arrived and presented me with a memorandum 
[to be brought that evening before a meeting of 
the Provisional Government], supposed to have 
been jointly drawni up bj the Minister of War 
and the Generalissimo But I had neier seen H 
f^Jore It was shown to me b> the Generalissimo 
.>citlicr had Kornilov seen it before his arrival at 
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Petiograd, but he supposed I was acquainted with 
it Heie he had sat on that httle chair and I 
in this arm chan, and it seemed to me that I 
had succeeded in persuading him that, whate\ei 
opinion one might have of the memorandum 
itself, it vas impossible to issue a document in 
the name of the Minister of Wai of uhose contents 
I, then Minister of Wai, knew nothing [and that 
therefore, before I became thoroughly acquainted 
vith it, it could not be discussed by the Provisional 
Government] 

Kornilov agreed to this, took this document, 
and departed He returned, houe\ei, in the even 
mg m a totally changed frame of mind and declared 
that he vas fully m accord with Savmkov and 
Pilonenko and had already signed the memorandum 
Chairman — Therefoic this memoiandum did not 
proceed from him, but was apparently ^vritten by 
Sa-\nnkov ? 

Kerenshij seems to have been drann up by 
Pilonenko 

[As mil ultimately be seen, my deposition at 
this point icfers to the so called second leport 
of General Koimilov This document ought to 
hav e been brought before the Pro\ isional Go^ em- 
inent instead of the first report of the Supreme 
Command ^\hich he proposed to Ky bcfoie the 
Go\ernment on August 3rd, but the reading of 
uhich >\as postponed until its contents uere ap 
proved by the Jlinistei of Mar Ihus the \cjy 
origin ol this second report proaes tliat, e\cn if 1 
did not entirely agree uith all it contninocl, my 
knowledge of its essential contents uas an indis- 
pensable preliminary condition of its being laid 
before the PioMsional Gosemment Prom General 
Kornilov’s deposition it is evident Umt lus decision 
to sign the report of Savmkov and Piloncnko,|^at 
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G p.m. on August 10th, wns brought about by Savin- 
hov’s declaring that although “ the memorandum 
had not actually been laid before A. F. Kerensky 
for his final revision,” he had reported to him 
(Kerensky) “bit by bit m the course of its pre- 
paration, and that in any case the contents of the 
report' were known to the Prime Minister.” In 
reality 1 was only informed of the first clause 
relating to “the introduction of military courts- 
martial at the rear.” However, Savinkov in his 
deposition changes the definite word “ contents ” 
into the vague term substance of.” “ This 
memorandum,” says Savinkov, “ apart from the 
drafts of hills on Committees and Commissaries, 
contains other projected measures : (1) The estab- 
lishment of revolutionary courts-martial at the 
rear ; (2) the restoration of disciplinary powers 
to commanding officers ; (8) the militarization of 
the railways ; (4) the militarization of such fac- 
tories as were working for the defence. A. F. 
Kerensky was kept informed by me to some extent 
of the preparation of such a report by the lYar 
Office, since on several occasions I laid before him 
^the substance of it, emphasizing more especially 
the bill of the military-revolutionary courts-martial 
by which it acquired a decisive importance. Ker- 
ensky did not express his views as to the measures 
proposed by me until August 8th, when at the 
^linistry of War he declared to me categorically 
that ia no case, and under no conceivable cir- 
ciwstances, would he sign such a document. 
After this declaration of his, I said that in that 
case the report to the Provisional Government 
would be presented by General Kornilov and I 
sent m my resignation.” 

This deposition depicts in sufficiently high colours 
me relations between the Deputy-Minister of War 
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and the Wai ^Iinistci , but an indispensable 
commentary on Savmko\*s cautious Avords mil 
be found in the con\ersation by telcgiaph between 
Eilonenlvo and the Commissary of the South 
western fiont, Gobetchia, on August 27th “ You 
know our rule,” said Filoncnko, “to act always 
mth the cognizance not only of our allies, but of 
our real, or presumed, enemies ns well Therefore 
we hale informed tlie Prime Minister betimes of 
the fact that I am writing a icport, that Boris 
Vietorovitch ^ is m constant touch with me, and 
that General Kornilov fully shares our views on 
the state of things The Premier did not 

find it possible to lay such a report before the 
Provisional Government for consideration We 
then warned him that it would be presented to 
the Provisional Government all the same by one 
who had the right to do so, that is to sa>, by the 
Commander in Chief Unfortunately the Premiei 
did not value our smeenty, nor the frank line 
of action we adopted I, bidding good bye 
(Filonenko had to proceed to Headquarters on 
the evening of August 10th), assured Savinkov 
that in this extraordinary political conflict he 
had, of course, a right to the support of his 
adherents “ 

Thus, on account of a political quarrel, it was 
consideied possible to command the presence of 
General Kornilov in spite of the fact that ” the 
changes in the strategic situation demanded his 
pn?s\?nce at Headqu&rtecSt * as, accaniing to Savin 
ko^, Kornilov had declared to him in person, on 
August 9th, by telegram (These were the critical 
days of Riga ) 

’ Pamtliar appellation of Savinko\ according to tlie Russian 
custom of calling a person by his prenomen plus his father a 
prenomen 
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Savinkov, fully realizing how serious was his . 
action, assured General Kornilov, according to 
the statement of the latter, that “ the summons 
to Petrograd was made with the knowledge of the 
Provisional Government.” In his own deposition 
Savinkov speaks as follows ; “ I summoned General 
Kornilov to Petrograd in the full conviction that 
I was acting entirely in agreement with Kerensky, 
for : (1) on August 8rd, General Kornilov notified 
me that he was coming to Petrograd for the dis- 
cussion of the memorandum, and his declaration 
had met with no objection on Kerensky’s part ; 
(2) on August 7th, General Kornilov- telegraphed 
to Kerensky and received no objection ; (8) on 
August 8th, I referred the matter to Kerensky 
and encountered no opposition. The fact of Ker- 
ensky’s having sent a telegram to Kornilov on 
the 9th, intimating that his journey to Petrograd 
was unnecessary, which did not find the General 
at Headquarters, was not known to me.” IVhilo 
so precisely demonstrating that on August Srd, 
7th and Sth he had good grounds for his conviction 
that he was acting in complete agreement with 
me, Savinkov has forgotten that he himself was 
informed only on August 9th of General Kornilov’s 
refusal to come to Petrograd ; while as to SavJn- 
kov’s being ignorant of my telegram sent to catch 
General Kornilov, the m.atter is easily explained : 
it was sent late in the evening, after I had aecideut- 
ally learnt of the unauthorized and repeated in- 
vitation to Kornilov, which, it is to be regretted, 

I did not learn from Savinkov personally.] 
Eaupaicii.—This was on August 10th 1 
Kerenshj.~Al\ this took place on August 10th, 
and early on Au^t llth Kokoshkm came to me 
'Vp the intimation that he would resign at once 
I Ueneral Kornilov’s programme was not accepted 
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that day. The Iciisiou was great, l>\it I sucecoded 
in smoothing tilings over. 

[It is only necessary to remember llie cxecplional 
tension of political passion under pressure of svhicli 
the Moscow Confereneo met and was inaugurated, 
in order to realize nlmt a sense of bewilderment 
came over me on Kokoshkiii’s appearance witti In'? 
resignation— for I was in the very centre of this 
area of tension. Tliis matutinal interview 
Kokoslikin uas one of the stormiest of my political 
encounters. Ilut to-day I rejoice to remember 
the passionate flame of love for his country which 
he felt in the depths of his soul ; a love which so 
soon consumed him on the martyr’s pyre ; a 
love which then made it possible for us, in fine, 
to speak independently of p.arty, and above all 
party feeling, the fraternal language of tlic sons 
of one mother— Russia. 

The departure of one group of Ministers from 
the Provisional Government on account of Ko- 
koshkm would probably have been followed by tlic 
resignation of the remaining Ministers on the eve 
of the opening of the Conference for the same 
reason as in the ease of Kokoshkin — the “ de- 
mands ” of Kornilov. This would have made any 
further preservation of national equilibrium an 
impossibility. The Government, however, was 
only too well aivarc of the state of the country 
to risk a disastrous attempt at government by a 
“ homogeneous ” Cabinet, and was compelled to 
put aside any subject of which the “ Bolshe\nks 
from the Right ” ^ might take advantage for an 
attempt (which was being prepared for the Moscow 
Conference) to create a so-called “ strong author- 
ity ” and in any case to deviate the course of tlie 
Government towards the Right. Of course, such 
* See note on p. 118. 
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an attempt could only have brought to cmcl 
shame those vho took part m it Its danger 
might only have Iain in the fact that it would 
have thrown to^\a^ds the licft the leaders of demo- 
cratic circles iihich at this juncture vere follow- 
ing sincerely and honourably in the steps of the 
Government I think the JIoscow Confeiencc 
proved that the hypothesis that the masses of 
the nation might at that time have been detached 
fiom the provisional Government in oidci to 
follow a course more to the Right was a harmful 
Utopianism, because such dieams, impotent to 
bring foith results, were only effective in producing 
irritation in the masses and increasing their dis 
trust of the classes At that time, at the Moscow 
Conference, the Utopians of the Right were shonn 
their proper place without serious trouble, but no 
lessons of facts and realities could disillusion 
them, and they continued to clamour just enough 
to become a convenient weapon in the hands of 
the demagogues of the Left to rouse the wild 
beast m the masses, who in the end has broken 
his cage and run amok 

Later, after the Moscow Conference, I spoke 
■fo Savinkov and persuaded him not to resign 
When it seemed that at Moscow everybody 
realized clearly that it was impossible to attack 
the Provisional Goveinmcnt on this ground, I 
decided that it was not worth while to follow up 
any further all the consequences of this episode of 
the memorandum and summons to Kornilov 
Of course this decision may appear to have 
been wrong, but I did not perceive m Savinkov’s 
doings any evil design, and only saw in them an 
extreme manifestation of his militant tempera- 
ment But m any case his resignation would not 
avc averted Kornilov’s proceedings, because I 
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nm conMncftl tlmt tlic c\ciit*: of Aiipiisl 27tli-2Dth 
hnd been prepared behind Sn\inko\’s back. I 
Ihmlv it \\iU be cMdtnt to the render later that 
this deduction ^\ns correct] 


, § 5. 

— Were reports made to jou hy 
rdonenko concerning the conspiracy at Head* 
quarters, and on uhnt were they based? IZspc- 
cmlly ns regards Lukoinsky and Tikhincnc\ ? 

Kerenshj —1 read ni the nenspnpers that certain 
^\ltncsscs attach some great importance to t!»o 
alleged fact ” that I nns informed of a plot 
almost under the direction of Lukoinsky, and 
nc\crthclcss paid no attention to it . , As a 

matter of fact, the affair nns quite othensisc. 
Tlicre ^^as some talk of Lukomsky, hut under 
the following circumstances A day or U\o after 
rdonenko nns elected Commissary to the Supreme 
Command, SnMuko% told me that rdonenko had 
“discovered” something, and that he insisted on 
the immediate dismissal of Lukomsky. I replied 
by asking how he had Icnmt it, seeing he had only 
]ust arrived at Headquarters Tlien rdonenko 
came here and said to me ** I do not trust General 
LukomsVy and I insist on his immediate dismissal ” 
I answered that I could not do this because it 
was quite impossible to dismiss the Cliief of tlie 
«S‘*a'!\5vavt«irA’n\y wivMvyirf imy grotrrraV or 
information , that my position would be ridiculous, 
and it would be said that tins was autocracy m 
its most inadmissible form— to dismiss one man 
for who knows what one day, and another one the 
next So far, General Lukomsky had carried out 
his duties conscientiously, and there was nothing 
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against him. “ If you bring me positive informa- 
tion, that will be another matter,” I said. 
Chairman.— Ani he produced no facts 1 
Kerensky.— He produced none j he only said : 
“ I deolaie that I utterly distrust Lukomsky and 
insist on his immediate dismissal.” M. I. Tcrc- 
stchenko, who was at Headquarters at that time, 
came and told me that the feeling there was 
extremely serious because Eiloncnko led a most 
persistent campaign against Lukomsky. After this 
I received no further communications regarding 
Lukomsky except that information reached me 
that the people there managed to get on together 
better than before. 

Chairman.— In connection with this indication 
by Eiloncnko of the lack of any data which would 
confirm his desire to sec Lukomsky dismissed, did 
you not explain to Eiloncnko that as Commissary 
to the Supreme Command he ought to maintain 
good relations with the Chief of the Staff ? 

Kerensky. —I spoke thus : 1 consider, generally 
speaking, that such behaviour was undesirable, 
and that without sufRcient grounds such assertions 
.should never be made to me. Also I insisted 
that the relations between himself, as the Com- 
missary attached to the Commander-in-Chief, and 
the Chief of the Staff should be correct. 

Chairman. —And did you say that in the mean- 
time you did not suspect Lukomsky of being a 
cmmter-revolutionary ? 

Kerensky.— Yes. Because there was no sort 
of evidence to that effect. [General Lukomsky’s 
appointment to the post of Chief of the Staff 
was made at the same time as that of General 
Brussilov (who became Commander-in-Chief) Com- 
paratively young, energetic, very intelligent, an 
accomplished specialist, with great experience in 
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administrative and military matters, General liUk- 
omsky earned out his duties ns Chief of the Staff 
during an extremely difficult phase of the ^\ar 
m an exemplary ^^ay, understanding hoi\ to limit 
tactfully the circle of his duties and never mixing 
himself up m politics. Therefore vhat after- 
■\^ards happened— the union between Lukomsky and 
General Kormloi — uas incomprclionsiblc to me. 
No^\ that I am acquainted m detail uith all that 
took place at Headquarters previous to August 
27tli, and that the role played there by Filonenko 
himself became clear to me. I understand why 
Lukomsky at the last moment prov cd to be at one 
with Kornilov. But then, at the close of July, 
the campaign against Lukomsky could be explained 
as hcing (as it seems m fact to have been) merely 
an effort to nd Headquarters of a man who ■^^ns 
distrusted. Here is a characteristic passage from 
a statement of Prince Trubetzkoy which confirms 
my conjectures : “ I must say that ns early as 
August 24th, having called on Lukomsky after a 
discussion with General Kornilov, I pointed out 
to the former the people who surrounded Kornilov', 
enlarging upon the possible harm to him fronj 
their influence. Lukomsky, agreeing with me en- 
tirely on this point, remarked tliat he had been 
kept altogether out of the recent political dis- 
cussions . . and that he had raised the question 

as io ttihether he possessed Kornilov's confidence. 
or no, after which he was informed m a general 
way of the political movements.” Elsewhere 
Trubetzkoy relates how, on August 27th, Lukom- 
sky, in his presence, asked Kornilov “ to make it 
possible for them to converse in private, if only 
for a few minutes ” 

I do not think that the effort to get rid of Luk- 
omsky in July was made without Kornilov being 
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aware of it, because his wish to change the Chief 
of the Staff ^^as Knoun lo me, and it uas only 
at the Moscow Conference that Kornilov told me 
that he had come to an agreement with Lukomsky.] 
Chav man. —'More partieularly, sir, as rcgaids 
Tikhmenev, was not his dismissal demanded on 
similar grounds, namely that he was something 
like the head of the plot, and had not the 
prejudice against him some foundation ^ 

Kerensky —I must confess that the incident 
relating to Tikhmenev passed before me as in a 
dream I heard that a telegram had been sent to 
summon Tikhmenev to the Ministry of War, that 
VI hen on his way thither he was sent back again, 
and that all this was done on account of that tele- 
gram from Filonenko to Sav mkov , a phrase of w Inch 
was found later in a note-book m the possession 
of Kornilov when he was arrested— about “the 
pale horse “ ^ This story did not reach me ofiici- 
ally. All this fuss was grounded on the fact that 
almost immediately after his nrnv al at Head- 
quarters Filonenko sent Savmkov a code telegram 
to the effect that Tikhmenev^ was leading troops 
(“the pale horse ”) against Kornilov (“Myrta”). 
Afterwards Filonenko explained this telegram by 
the fact that just at this time the Third Aimy 
Corps was moved from the South to Headquarters 
Chairman —Did not Colonel Baranovsky then 
specially vouch for Tikhmenev, saying that so 
^irrnokind oi suspicion 'haci been aroused by him, 
and did not that serve to rehabilitate Tikhmenev ? 

Kerensky —There was some conversation on 
Lukomskv’s account, but the story about Tikli- 
menev did not reach me Someone just men- 
tioned that a curious telegram was received which 
had very mysterious contents Perhaps I am 
‘ ‘The Pale Horse’ is a well known no^ el by B V Savinkov, 
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confusing nmllcrs, b\it it seems to me this nns 
hon it blood. [CJencrnl TiLhinenrv ^^ns tl>c Chief 
of the Miiilnry Transport nt Headquarters, coiibc- 
quently orders for the transport of troops v.rrc 
sent out from there signed by this general But 
TiUuncne\ could only give such directions after 
ha\ing rcccncd corresponding orders from the 
Staff. Consequently, the duties of Chief of the 
Mihtarj Transport utre* purely technical and ad- 
inimbtrati\e. Tlic ease of General Tikhmcncv is 
quite unimportant, almost farcical ; it was touched 
upon by the Commission of Inquiry CMdcntly in 
connection with that \ctsion of it which was so 
persistently expounded by Filonenko and a few 
others: there was a plot, but all the threads of 
it centred in the Staff, and Kerensky, being re- 
assured by Baranovsky, closed his c>cs to this . . . 
In reality the nusunderstandmg with Tikhmcncv 
happened because, nt the lime of General KorniIo\*s 
armnl at Headquarters, the Third Army corps 
also went there, ha\mg been summoned after the 
e\ ents of July 0rd-5th to station itself in the region 
of Headquarters The fact was that, linMng 
received false intelligence of the 'Victory of tlie. 
Bolsheviks m Petrograd, their comrades of the 
Soviet of ^lohilev (where the Headquarters were) 
tried to achiev c a similar result nt Headquarters, 
and appeared before General Brussilov with a 
proposal to recognize them as Authority. In a 
discussion on this subject it came out that Head- 
quarters were, in reality, completely without pro- 
tection against such insolence Now, to create, 
even temporarily, entanglements m the working 
at Headquarters would be a very attractive plan, 
and not only for Russian Bolsheviks . . There- 

fore we, with Brussilov, decided to strengthen the 
defences at Headquarters. This is all ] 
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§ 6 . 

Chairman— Then, what abovit Kornilov’s arrival 
on August 8rd, its reason, aims, and all that 
took, place here? Both Kornilov and Sarnnkov 
express themselves explicitly on this subject. 

Kerenshj.— On the 8rd ot August, Kornilov 
arrived in order to . . . 

Raupa]ih.^To report on the strategical situa- 
tion . . . 

Kerensky. -^Y gs, yes. . . . 

Cliauman.— They refer to a memorandum which 
Savinkov -wrote to Kornilov and transmitted 
through the Minister Tcrcstchenko, In this^ con- 
nection Kornilov makes an extended deposition ; 
he says in it that then a complete change came 
about in his ideas . , . 

Kerensky. --In his deposition he states what I 
said. Please do not repeat it all here. 

Chairman. ^Yes, and Savinkov gave him a 
note. . . . Was Kornilov summoned by the Govern- 
ment, or did he come, as on August 10th, on the 
invitation of Savinkov ? 

Kerensky . — I cannot say on whose initiative 
it was— whether the Government summoned him, 
or whether he expressed a desire to present a 
report. We usually observed the following pro- 
cedure : the Commanderun-Chief used to come 
in order personally to review generally the military 
situation and to confer with the Provisional Govern- 
ment upon the essential questions relating to the 
front. In any case Kornilov’s coming on August 
Orel was quite straightfom'ard. On whose initiative 
he came is of no importance. He arrived, and on 
the same day a special sitting of the Provisional 
Government was called, at which Kornilov pro- 
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<luc(.il n report. TImt report hnd the folIo^^^ng 
mUectdents. Kornilov hrouglil ^\it!l him n nicnio- 
ramhim (which wns ctrlninly not written l)y hmi 
personally, hut by somtbody nl Ilenthpinrters) of 
such n nature that I tonsulered it impossible to 
re.ael it out before the ProMsional (Jo\(rn!ncnt. 
It set forth a wliule strits of measures, the greater 
part of which were quite acceptable, hut formulated 
m such a way and supjiortcd by such arguments 
that the announcement of them would hn\e led 
to quite opposite results. At any rate, there 
^vould ha\e been an outburst, and after making 
the memorandum public it would ha\c been ini* 
possible to retain A'orm/or 09 CommatuIcr-iii-Chief. 
I then requested the Deputy Minister for ^Vn^ 
so to arrange matters that this report should not 
be read before the ProMSional GoM.rnmcnt. It 
was resoUed that the memorandum sliould he 
revised in conjunction with the Minister for War 
(1 c mjsclf), to make it acceptable to Headquarters, 
to public opinion, and to me; and that on that 
particular day General Kornilov should only report 
tipon tlie strategic situation of the army and 
upon possible military events. By the way, I. 
do not know whether you arc aware that in tlic 
second memorandum presented on August 30th 
there appeared tv\o entirely new clauses relating 
to factories and ways of communication. 

Chairman. — Which did not figure m the rcpoit 
of August 3rd ? 

'IvcrensKtj.—^o 'Bofii t'Ucse c'lauscs were v'cry 
like a production by a Stchedrm officml.i They 
were not, as it appears, known to Kornilov before 
he came to Petrograd on August 10th. On that 
day, we — that is to say, Nckrassov, Terestchenko 
and myself— insistently asked Kornilov at any 
* Stchedrm, a famous Russian satirist 
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rate not to touch upon these clauses at the Moscow 
Conference At the same time ue said that if he 
made these clauses public, there would simply be 
a great scandal. As a matter of fact, if anyone 
had desired the downfall of Kornilov at the Mos- 
cow Conference, it ivould only have been necessary 
to let him read his report m public, and especially 
the two clauses dealing uith factories and nays 
of communication. Then all would have been at 
an end 

I nell remember how Nekrassov and Tere- 
stchenko, nith the greatest tenderness foi the 
General’s feelings, tried their utmost to bring 
things home to him ; and, pointing to their own 
experiences m the Duma, in the War Industries 
Committee, and other public organizations, en- 
deavoured to make it clear to him that all his 
proposed measures for the regeneration of the 
rear— the militarization of the railways and fac- 
tories— had already been brought forward by the 
Ministers of the old regimcy and were even then 
rejected, not only by public opinion, but e\en by 
ofTicial experts, that it was impossible, for instance, 
to condemn an engineer to death for some tech- 
nical error, or to attach the w orkers to their 
factories under the threat of repressive measures, 
and so on ; how for General Kornilov to come 
fonsard >\ith such projects borrowed fiom the 
archnes of bureaucracy would hardly increase his 
authority, and so on But all in \ain. The 
general, much too simple in matters of statc- 
naministration and economics, who, without 
othenng about thinking it out, had signed this 
^hool-bojish composition in the st>lc of Ugiium- 
urtchcc\,i would not bchc\e a word of what 
1 C two Ministers said, and was convinced that the 
* A character in “Uiitorj of a Tow-n,” by Stchednn 
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Provisional Government, on some pretext or other, 
did not wish all Russia to know of his new pro- 
gramme for the eountry’s salvation. Moreover, 
General Kornilov was so persuaded of the unique 
importance of this report, that in his speech at the 
INIoscow Conference he even attributed the author- 
ship of it to himself (** My report was presented 
to the Provisional Government, and this docu- 
ment was signed without any hesitation by the 
Deputy jMinister for War, Savinkov, and the 
Commissary attached to the Supreme Command, 
Filonenko ”), 

On August 3rd all was carried out as decided. 
At the sitting of the Provisional Government 
General Kornilov made a report on the strategical 
situation, stating that he would report on the pro- 
posed measures for the regeneration of the army 
during his next visit. As regards the deposition of 
Kornilov concerning a note received by him from 
Savinkov during the sitting of August 8rd, I do 
not know what Savinkov wrote to General Kornilov, 

I do not wish at present to decide whether Kor- 
nilov interpreted sincerely or not my words in 
regard to this document, but the conversation we . 
had with him was on a quite different subject. 
He reported, at great length, on the question of 
the proposed offensive operations on the South- 
western front, and on a whole series of other 
measures, and afterwards he began to 'talk of 
various technical matters in detail. Then I turned 
to him and said, ** General, these details are not 
at all necessary here.” That is all. 

Chairman . — . . . Thus, the general strategical 
situation was sketched out ? 

Kerensky.— 'More than that; he even spoke, as 
I have said already, about the preparations made 
for an offensive on the South-western front. Only 
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after I perceived that all that was essential had 
been reported, I said to the General that these 
details were unnecessary here. It should be 
stated — and members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment can confirm this —that I always endeavoured 
to keep the sittings of the Provisional Govern- 
ment as brief as possible, and used to cut short 
even ^Ministers ruthlessly when once I saw that 
the essence of the matter had been laid before 
us. . . , 

KroJ{kmal.—T!heTQ was not in it a thought of 
the necessity of secrecy ? 

Kerensky.— 1 had no such thought. Simply, if 
it had happened to be a member of the Provisional 
Government or an intimate friend, I should have 
said : “ Ivan Ivanovitch, enough. The matter is 
now clear.” I did not wish to . . . 

Krokhmal. —OUtiid him? 

KerensJcy.—To place him in an awkward posi- 
tion, and I said : General, these details are quite 
unnecessary here.” 

Chairman . — But what was in Savinkov’s note ? 
Kerensky . — I do not know. It was addressed to 
.Kornilov. 

C/iairman.— Yes, the note came to Kornilov 
from Savinkov, and in his deposition he now 
'insists upon this note. 

Kerensky.— 1 think it likely that this happened 
afterwards, and that it was not a note, but a 
verbal communication. I sat beside Kornilov and 
should have noticed if a document had been 
handed over to him. Even if this had been done 
behind my back I should have seen Kornilov 
stretch out his hand. 

Chairman . — ^This episode is not within your 
recollection ? 

Kerensky.— 1 do not remember it. 
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[In order to form n clcnr judgment as to 'iihch 
note it ^\as that the Coinnnssiun of Inquirx i\ns 
so niiMous to be enlightened upon, and uhy, I 
will quote the depositions on that subject of 
Kornilov and Snvinkov which arc known to me 
Speaking of the sitting of the ProviMonal Govern- 
ment on August 3rd, General Kornilov added 
“I consider it m> dutj to observe that when I 
touched upon the question, which is the front 
where it might be possible to cnrrj out an attack 
under certain conditions, the Prime Minister, who 
was sitting beside me, turned round and warned 
me in a whisper that this question must be handled 
circumspcctlj Shortlj afterwards Snvinkov 's note 
was handed in to me with a similar warning I 
was filled with consternation and indignation, 
that m the Council of tlic Ministers of Russia 
the Commander in Chief could not, without risk, 
touch upon questions about winch he deemed it 
necessary, in the interests of the defence of the 
country, to keep the Government informed 1 But 
at the close of the sitting it became evident to 
me, from a few words spoken by Savinkov, that 

the warning concerned the Minister ” About. 

tins same episode Savinkov says Dunng the 
sitting of the ProMsional Government I sent 
Kerensky a note containing nppro\imatcly the 
following * Does the Prime Minister feel sure 
that the communication by General Kornilov of 
the secrets of our Government and its Allies 
wiW not become known through comrades " to 
our enemies ? ’ Moreover, at the close of the 
sitting I said to General Kornilov that un 
fortunately I v\as not certain that all which 
was said in the sittmgs of the Provisional 
Government was kept secret Of course, I had 
no intention of castmg suspicion on any of 
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the Ministers as having relations with the 
enemy, but I knew that some members of the 
Government were in frequent and friendly com- 
munication with members of the Soviet, among 
whom, according to information from the Intelli- 
gence Department, were persons suspected of inter- 
course with the enemy. Besides which I knew 
that an officer of the Austrian army (Otto Bauer) 
had been invited to attend a meeting of the Soviet.” 
From these two depositions it would appear that 
Kornilov did not receive a note from Savinkov, 
and that I did receive such a note from the latter, 
which note I immediately tore up (I remember 
so much). Savinkov was very cautious, being as 
he was in close touch with the Military Intelligence 
Department and studying all the reports of the 
Secret Service. Thus, in another part of his 
deposition he says : “ Zavoiko was suspected of 
taking part in the plot, and, at the same time, 
my attention was d^a^vn to him by the Intelli- 
gence Department, on account of his excellent 
relations with a Mr. Kurtz, who had been exiled 
to Ribinsk on suspicion of being a German 
spy.” 

Such is the history of the note at the sitting 
of August 3rd. Tlie reason why the Commission 
of Inquiry became interested in this story and 
why I am now telling it in detail, is that it fur- 
nished General Kornilov with grounds which he 
sufficient for an infamous statement — 
that “ the Provisional Government ... is acting in 
complete agreement with the plans of the German 
General Staff.” This accusation appears in his 
tamous first manifesto to the Russian people,” 
which, by the way, was the work of the friend 
of Mr. Kurtz —Mr. Zavoiko.] 
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§7. 

C/mirm«n.— Did not the Gcnernl, then Colonel, 
Baranovsky visit Headquarters on August 3rd-4lli ? 
For nhat reason ^Yns this journey undertaken ? 
We wish to receive evidence ns to when more 
definite reports began to come in regarding the 
possible plot at Headquarters. 

/verrnsA:;/.— Tliis is an old story. Long before 
Baranovsky’s journey. 

C/mfrman.— Earlier than August 8rd— 1th ? 
Kerensky. —You know that at the Moscow Con- 
ference an attempt was made . . . 

C/iaiVman.— This was later . . . but on August 
Srd-4th ? 

Kerensky.— "Wlxy did Baranovsky visit Head- 
quarters ? Perhaps at tlmt time arose the 
question of proclaiming the establishment of 
martial law in connection with the Riga 
events. 

Krokhmal. —No ; Riga was taken after the ]\Ios- 
cow Conference. 

Raupakh. — ^Baranovsky went on August 23rd ? 
Kerensky. — ^Yes; he went there when it was 
necessary to decide the question of separating . . . 

Liber. — ^This is a different visit; it was no 
doubt in connection with the separation of the 
territory of Petrograd. . . . 

Chairman.— 'Ihis was when he went -wnth Sav- 

he went there on account of the peculiar relations 
which had already existed between Headquarters 
and the provisional Government. The question 
of superseding the Commander-in-Chief had not 
yet arisen ? 

Krokhmal.— Whyt Kornilov was here on August 
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8rd. I must remind you that Baranovsky’s 
journey was after this. 

Colonel Baranovsky was to have 
gone to Kiev to sec his sick mother (or \N'as it 
his father?), and stopped at Headquarters on 
the way. 

"Kerensky .— He went to Kiev to his father, 
who was ill. I wish to be accurate, and I am 
afraid of stating positively whether I asked him 
to go to Headquarters, or whether he went of his 
own accord. Let us assume that it was I who 
asked Baranovsky to go there. The question of 
the moment might have been to make clear what 
was ihe position of the League of Oncers. I must 
say that from July 8rd~5th the League of Officers 
had taken up a somewhat aggressive attitude 
towards the Provisional Government and was 
addressing to the latter telegrams in the spirit 
of the ** Bolshevism from the Right ” : “ We ask 
this,” “ we demand that,” “ we protest,” etc. 
When I came to Headquarters, Novosiltsev 
always met me with a good deal of opposition. 
There may often be something in the attitude of 
people — especially in political and social matters — 
which one feels clearly, although one may not be 
able -to produce any documentary justification 
for the conclusions one draws from it. The ten- 
sion in the atmosphere at Headquarters, especially 
among the TMain Committee of the League of 
Officers, had long been felt ; and a month, or 
perhaps more, before all these events — about the 
end of July — I received precise information of a 
plot which was being prepared among the officers 
and had its centres in Petrograd and at Head- 
quarters. 

Chairinan.~At the end of July ? 

Kerensky. -^Y qs, perhaps even earlier; it can 
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be verified in this wny : when wns tlic law 
passed permitting extra-judicial arrests and exiling 
abroad ? 

Liber , — 1 believe, on July 0th. 

Kerciishy.—'i^o, later. A week or two before 
this law was promulgated, I wns thinking out the 
way to organize the struggle ngainst the plottcrsi 
Ultimately, the legal measure which, ns early as 
the month of April, I, as Minister of Justice, had 
brought in for formal purposes, now became neces- 
sary in practice. Of course I kept the Provisional 
Government informed of this new phenomenon, 
the “ plots wave.” At this time occurred the 
arrests of tlic Grand Dukes, but it appeared that 
we were purposely put on the UTong track. Baran- 
ovsky went to Headquarters in order to investigate 
the state of mind of the people there, and to 
throw some light upon what they were doing there 
at the League of Officers. Another time, after 
going there with Savinkov, he said to me among 
other things on his return : ” The atmosphere 
at Headquarters is desperate just now ; they, 
absolutely can not stand you.” 

[I consider it necessary to emphasize sharply 
the fact that Colonel Baranovsky's journey to 
Headquarters was not and could not have been 
in any way connected with questions of political 
investigation. The plotting at the League ^of 
Officers was a sort of smugglers* business, and 
the investigation of that matter was being done 
separately. From the midst of the ^fain Com- 
mittee of the League of Officers were recruited 
the active conspirators ; its members in various 
places were also the agents of the conspiracy on 
the spot ; on the other hand, they also determined 
the character of the legal declarations or actions 
of the League, Now, Colonel Baranovsky was 
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interested in the League of OfTiccrs precisely as 
in a legitimate social organization— an organiza- 
tion of -which the object was cxeccdingly useful 
and necessary — although in the activities of its 
Main Committee features were appearing which 
became more and more disquieting to me both as 
Prime Minister and l^Iinistcr of War. In its concep- 
tion and rules, the League of OTiccrs was a pro- 
fessional, non-party organization. “ The League 
of Officers of the Army and Na\y” (it is stated 
on the first page of its statutes) “ is a professional 
imion. ... It has no political platform, and 
pursues no political aims. Every member of the 
League has a full right freely to form his political 
views. J^Icmbers bind themselves not to carry 
political intolerance into their professional rela- 
tions and the everyday life of the Army and 
Navy.” This is an entirely correct definition of 
the character of every professional Union. Of 
course, it -u’ould be absurd to expect a completely 
non-political attitude from any professional asso- 
ciation in Russia during the summer of 1917, 
but a professional Union, and still more its ad- 
ministrators, never should or could behave like a 
militant and " intolerant ” political body. Now, 
the iMain Committee of the League of Officers 
violated this ABC of a professional organization, 
and also its own rules, in a radical manner. It 
is true that on July 25th of the previous year 
the “JSfessenger of the Main Committee of the 
League of Officers of the Army and Navy ” con- 
cluded its leading article as follows : “ In this 
article we reply to past and future accusations 
against the League attributing to it political 
activities, in order that we may point out to those 
who wish to implicate us in politics that the 
League refuses to go that way. Its mission is 
c 
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fnr ^\lclcr, its actniLics more useful, for it aims at 
malung it possible for every ofliccr of the Russian 
revolutionary Army and Nnv'>' to fulfil his duties 
under the most favourable conditions, in the firm 
belief that the League will afford him full and 
organized support in his efforts to promote the 
interests and greatness of lus native land ” But, 
m its conception of “ the most fav ourable con- 
ditions ” under which ofTiccrs can “fulfil their 
duty ’’ the ^lam Committee introduced an entire 
political programme, and, in the name of the 
wJiole body of officers, made very definite and 
sharp demands, and put forward trenchant political 
declarations In order to be conv meed how pecu- 
liarly the ^Inm Committee understood its own 
“ professionalism,” it is sufficient to glance at a 
few numbers of its “ Messenger,” and to bear in 
mind that the Main Committee, far from as- 
suming a neutral attitude, would often adopt a 
rather “intolerant” one towards even the Pro- 
visional Government itself 

Better than anyone else, I, as Minister of War, 
together with my close collaborators, Imew and 
understood all the horror, moral, professional and 
political, of the officers’ situation , better than 
any others we realized that tlie officers of the 
Russian army, who, after the Revolution, v\ere 
becoming the “ scape goats ” for the sms of others, 
could not keep outside politics Less than any- 
body else could we be surprised by, let alone 
indignant at, the opposition, however sharp, on 
the part of the officers, who, not knowing all tlie 
complexity of the new political conditions in the 
life of the country, might justifiably, and quite 
naturally, not only complain of, but be indignant 
at, the Government They did not know that 
strange, powerful pressure of elements let loose 
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by revolution m tUc mass of the people, nnd 
particularly in the masses of soldiers— a pressure 
^>hleh strained to the utmost the ^\hole organism 
of the State They did not grasp the reasons 
for the apparent slowness with whieh Go\cm- 
ment exercised a coohng influence on these ele- 
ments, nor rcahic that any imprudent measure 
might only enable these elements to break out 
afiesh and sweep c\crjbody before them, and 
first of all the ofriccrs nnd, with them, the entire 
Russian army 

In the fiery atmosphere of rc%olution, as in 
the torrid desert, many saw mirages before them, 
and m their efforts to reach them, they unhappily 
brought disaster— not only on themselves That 
the ^lam Committee of the League of Officers 
should run after a mirage was dangerous, because 
the Committee spoke m the name of the whole 
personnel of the officers, calling itself “ the repre- 
sentative ” of " the corps of officers,” pretending 
that its own political creed was the cult of all the 
officers, and setting its seal upon the entire cor- 
poration This was too nsky a game It was 
like playing with fire on the edge of the powder 
magazine And if we take into consideration that 
the Mam Committee of the League was located 
at Headquarters, rched in its work on the co- 
operation of officials upon the staff at the fronts 
and m the various armies, nominated its own 
confidential representatives , kept a black list of 
officers who differed from its political views, set 
up its own. commissions of inquiry , expressed its 
approbation or disapproval, etc , if, as I saj, 
we take all these facts into consideration, it will, on 
the one hand, be evident why the proceedings of 
the TMam Committee of the League assumed a 
“hiehlv officious” character, and, on the other 
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hand, why the responsibility for the actions not 
even of the whole League, but only of its JIain 
Committee, was attached to all the Russian 
officers jointly and individually. 

I will cite a clear example of the embarrassing 
relations between the military powers and the 
Main Committee which prevailed last summer 
and required the intervention of the Ministry of 
War. Savinkov then telegraphed to Kornilov as 
follows : “ Your instructions obliging the staffs 
to provide the Main Committee of the League 
with lists of Bolshevik officers may lead to most 
undesirable misunderstandings, because these 
orders will result in setting up a certain control 
by the Main Committee over the party organi- 
zations and activities of the officers, which con- 
trol certainly is not a function of the Main 
Committee ; the right of such a control can 
only belong to the Commissaries and to com- 
petent tribunals. In view of the above con- 
siderations, I would suggest the desirability of 
cancelling your instructions.” Again, the staffs 
used to circulate certain militant resolutions of 
the Committee, which circumstance was under- 
stood as an official approval of the course steered 
by the Committee and served to increase the 
tension already existing in the relations between 
the officers of the army and the rank and file, etc. 

I considered this position quite abnormal, im- 
permissible, pregnant with serious consequences. 
By way of example I will point to the alarm 
aroused by the activity of the League among 
the naval officers, on whom the least fluctuation 
in the political temperature of the men reacted 
painfully. “ In view of the strong agitation in 
both fleets against the officers, due to the activi- 
ties of the League, I beg you to bring to the 
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knowledge of the fleets that there is information 
to the eftccl that the oHicers of the Baltic Fleet 
never had representatives in the Main Committee 
of the League at Headquarters, and that the 
Black Sea Fleet recalled theirs.” Thus the Chief 
of the Naval Staff of the Commander-in-Chief 
telegraphed to me at the beginning of August. 

Considering, however, that the root-idea of the 
League rvas healthy and useful, I and my col- 
laborators, especially General Baranovsky, desired 
to clear up the general position, by an exchange 
of views, by pointing out the possible results of 
aueh a course, and thereby to restrain the Main 
Committee from tendencies which were psycho- 
logically intelligible, but dnngei-otis for the personnel 
of the officers as a whole, and, what was even more 
important, fatal to the whole army. I remember 
having issued instructions that Colonel Pronin, 
a representative of tlie Main Committee, should 
be requested to come to me personally for a dis- 
cussion of the matter, but, unhappily, for some 
reason the discussion never took plaee. 

At the end of July, information began to come 
in pointing to the participation of an influential 
section of the Main Committee (especially of the 
staff officers) in an organized conspiracy, and 
the question of the ultimate fate of the Committee 
became still more acute. It was urgently neces- 
sary to find some issue before it rvas too late. 
Unfoitunately, the leaders of the Committee, and 
among them a former member of the Fourth 
Imperial Duma — Colonel Novossiltsev (Constitu- 
tional Democrat)— persisted in their dangerous 
game, and after the Moscow Conference I resolved 
to have the Main Committee removed from 
Headquarters. . . . Tire nightmare through which 
we arc living to-day has fully confirmed our 
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fears, having shown how cruelly the whole body 
of officers suffered for the proceedings of a separate 
and unimportant group of fantastic and insane 
gamblers And yet, as I said in my ma^nifesto of 
August 22nd, “ the flower of the army — ^the per- 
sonnel of its officers — had gone through a great 
bloodless revolution in brotherly unity with their 
men, strengthening the work of those who had 
struck off the shameful fetters of slavery The 
officers had shown that they were of one flesh 
vith the people. The first days of joy passed; 
a hard task was keeping every man at his post, 
and preventing him from throning down his arms, 
so that the foe should not snatch an ay his newly 
found freedom The officers remained at their 
posts, the better part of them, m spite of all 
calumnies, having faith in the common sense of 
the people, displaying the loftiest heroism , in 
some units the casualties included almost all the 
officers The officers, as a body, gave their blood 
on the battlefield, and proved then faith in their 
country and the Revolution . . History mil do 
honour to these heroes ”] 

Chairman — was tlie particular informa- 
tion regarding the extent of this plot, the in- 
dividuals — or perhaps the organizations — which 
might be implicated m it? Perhaps there was 
merely general information that something was 
being hatched ? 

Kerenshj was not merely information 

that something was being hatched, but concrete 
(lata You are aware of our position at present 
Without actual means of investigation, we are like 
blind puppies Wc may be tricked on nil sides 
and jet notice nothing Generally speaking, n 
whole pile of mformation was amassed, and even 
before the Moscow Conference I expected that 
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some developments vere inevitable. This infor- 
mation came in at the end of July and the very 
beginning of August. 

Chairman.— Was it a military conspiracy ? 
Kerensky. — ^Tiie position was, that the people 
about whom we received information were all in 
the army, but they had relations with some civil 
elements ; they had abundant resources. Quite 
a scries of newspapers appeared — some of them 
arc flourishing to this day — ^which started to attack 
the Provisional Government, and myself person- 
ally. They were all organs of the partisans of 
“ a strong rule ” : the “ Jivoe Slovo,” “ Narodnaya 
Gazetta,” “ Novaya Russ,’* “ Vitchcrnce Vremya,” 
etc. I cannot, naturally, furnish at this moment 
proofs satisfactory for inquiry purposes, but to me 
the whole plan is clear. 

Chairman. — ^Thc creating of a suitable public 
opinion in certain circles, by means of a propaganda 
in the Press ? 

Kerensky. — ^Yes, 

Chairman. — But were there any indications as 
to the immediate object in view ? 

Kerensky. — To seize the potver and arrest the 
Provisional Government. A typical counter-revolu- 
tion was being prepared ; not a mass movement, 
but a coup d'etat. 

Chairman. — On what could they ” rely ? 

X Kerensky. — “ They ” had links with Headquarters. 

At that time no special indications pointed to 
Kornilov, but there was some talk of the part 
played by the staff officers. The first source of 
information was perfectly trustworthy. It was not 
received through agents, not being denunciatory 
information, so to speak j but it came from people 
of the highest reliability, who were honestly and 
seriously anxious that I should look betimes into 
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possible occuncnccs Later on, information xvas 
received through less trustworthy sources, but it 
completely comcidcd with the first intimations 
Then we began to take our own observations as 
far ns lay within our means Naturally this was 
\ery difficult to do, for the general feeling at Head- 
quarters was so strained tliat cvciy person who 
came there from the Centre awakened irritation 
and suspicion 

[As regards the plot, it is necessary to make a 
few general remarks Where did tlic wave of 
conspiracy originate ? There can be but one reply 
It originated at Tarnopol, and on July 3rd-4th 
in Petrograd The debacle at the front had created 
a feeling of wounded national pride which lent 
itself easily to methods of conspiracy, and the 
Bolshevik insurrection had revealed to the un 
informed how far reaching was the inner dis 
solution of the democracy, the impotence of the 
Revolution against anarchy, and the power of the 
minority if competently organized and acting 
unexpectedly Tlie fact that only a handful of 
Cossacks and a few soldiers who had not yet lost 
discipline had saved the Taurida Palace (that is 
to say, the Soviet itself) from being wrecked 
was duly noted by those who were interested m 
such things A further senes of mistakes, and 
more particularly an absurd terror, amounting 
almost to panic, of a coming counter revolution, 
which after the 3rd-5th of July positively became 
\'ne iashionaVie disease oi ftie democracy, gar e the 
"i circles from which the future adventurers originated 
^ the impression that the democracy was afraid 
because it felt its weakness 

Now began a tragic misunderstanding one side 
lost faith in its strength, which was real while 
the other, hearing its power talked about, belie\ ed 
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m this myth The former, panic stricken on account 
of a coming counter re\olution, grei\ demoralized 
and thereby contributed touaids le-cstablishing in 
the masses the anarchical Bolshevik influences , 
the other side became bolder and bolder in its 
attacks on the “ i evolutionary democracy,” and 
so irritated the people, to the gicat joy of the 
unruly elements Besides, among circles adhering 
to the “ Right ” it was supposed that popular 
discontent was to then advantage , consequently 
they consideied it a good thing to inflame the 
passions of the masses See, for example, how 
Suvorin’s “ Narodnaya Gazetta ” sang to the tune 
of Messrs Bronstem Trotzky and Co “In the very 
first days when in the streets of Petrogiad appealed 
the solemn placard, ‘ Long In e the Democratic 
Republic’’ VC said that this kind of political 
emasculation will not succeed m Russia , for here 
only a great People’s Republic can be established 
on a new social order — ^a great Social Republic ” 
And here is an echo of the Bolsheiik war cry, 
this time from an authentic organ of the Black 
Hundred — the “Groza” (“The Storm”) “On 
June 18tU [when a number of demonstrations 
took place] the workers of the capital and the 
soldiers had a rciaew of forces, which marched 
against the capitalists wath a ^^ew to shortening 
the war and exchanging ministers taken from 
among the merchants and landowmers for ministers 
from their own ranks Against them marched the 
Jews, supported by the capitalists who are for 
the continuation of the war The workers and 
soldiers threw themselves upon the Jews, soundly 
heat them, and tore up their banners ” 

On this “ July ’’ soil, " non party organizations ’’ 
sprang up like mushrooms, and soon began to 
form themsehes into \anous circles and groups, 
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which proceeded to take practicnl steps towards 
preparing a counter-revolution. From among 
arious similar beginnings finally emerged a serious 
nucleus, the work of which was planned on a large 
scale A special Press made its appearance, a 
propaganda was started and members enrolled, 
while m some places agents were appointed and 
gathenng-pomts established. Valuable information 
received by me at this time made it possible for 
us to see something of what was going on, and at 
least to note certain individuals and partially to 
rev eal their object and task One thing stood out 
clearly, the aim of the counter-revolution was 
not the re establishment of the fallen dynasty ; 
consequently some successor of the Provisional 
Government was being prepared somewhere, and 
in any case this question must have been very 
seriously discussed Later it became the special 
aim of certain groups to “remove” me by some 
means, however drastic I was W’arned of an 
occasion when the lot had been already drawn to 
decide who should cany out the sentence, and 
only an accident prevented tlie performance of the 
act itself. Upon considering every aspect of 
this seditious movement, I decided that the 
extra judicial arrest and exile of the prominent 
conspirators would be an entirely suitable mea- 
sure of precaution in this case (although in 
the case of a mass movement such procedure 
IS useless and even harmful) However, our 
means of mv estigation w ere technically so imper- 
fect that we did not succeed in suppressing the 
leading centres in time 

The whole time between July 3rd and August 
27th may be divided into three periods first 
comes that of work by primitiv e methods in 
small separate circles, and the process of merging 
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the more important of them into one body ; in 
the second, the forces were organized and means 
devised for an attempt to tahe advantage of the 
^Moscow Conference ; and in the third and last 
period occurred the decisive effort to seize the 
governing power by violence under the pretence 
of a conflict with the Bolsheviks, The aim of the 
movement was a military dictatorship.] 


§ 8 . 

Chairman. Kornilov w'as here on August 

3rd, did you not have a conversation with him— 
did you not simply deliberate on the subject of 
how he would regard your personal departure from 
pow'er ? Was there no such conversation, discus- 
sion or talk ? 

Kerensky.-^l read about this, and man^elled. 
Somewhere in his published depositions he says that 
“ Kerensky discussed with me or inquired whether 
it was not time for him to retire ” — or something 
to that effect. 

Chairman . — ^He put it rather differently. 
Kerensky . — In reality (it w’as in this study of 
mine) I assured him as positively as I could that 
the existing coalitional Government was the 
only possible combination of forces, and that any 
other course would be fatal. I said to him : 
“ Well, suppose I retire, what would be the out- 
come ? ” That was what I said. . . , 

Cfiniman.— So there was a discussion ? 

Kerensky . — There was no deliberation of any 
kind. All that Kornilov and others said to the 
effect that the Provisional Government attached 
a political value to him is quite absurd. I 
and other members of the Government did all 
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VC could to restrain Kornilov from politics, ^vhich 
vere not vitliin the range of Ins intellect; he 
did not in the least understand politics nor political 
developments 

Chairman —Thciciorc this con\crsation, if it 
took place, had the character of a discussion, 
but not, in fact, of a consultation ? 

Kerensky — I said “ IMiat arc you aiming at ? 
You V ill simply find yourself choked m an airless 
space the lailways will stop, the telegraph viU not 
vork ” The conversation vas in that kind of spirit 
[I remember how, following my question about 
the dictatorship, Kornilov answ ered thoughtfully 
“Well, maybe we shall have to make up our 
minds e\cn to that” “Well,” I remarked, 
“and that will lead inevitably to afresh massacre 
of the officers “ “ I foresee that possibility, but 
at least those who are left alnc will ha^e the 
soldiers in hand,” Kornilov replied with decision ] 
Really, all my relations with Kornilov and my 
attitude to his enterprises are very well known 
to the Provisional Government, and ought to be 
known everywhere I was obliged to carry on a 
stiff fight all the time for the maintenance of a single 
fount of authority and to prevent political adven 
tures I believe this was the sole method I made 
use of— to watch and be ready I am ^re that 
this was my only way, because I could not net 
(that IS to say, bring forward accusations officially 
in court) on the strength of secret evidence and on 
the mere friendly information which I possessed 
I would then have appeared m the opinion of 
the public like a man suffering from persecution 
mama Nothing would have come of this But 
all the while I was on my guard and followed 
the smallest fluctuations which took place in these 
circles 
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Ch(iiTui(i 7 i> — ^^riicn, us to this hicitleut^ of liio 
summoning of Kornilov. You stutcd in your 
deposition that the Provisional Government did 
not summon Kornilov, that you found yourself 
faced with the fact of his intention to come, and 
that, having learnt it, you tried to prevent him by 
sending him a telegram which crossed him on the 
way, and that afterwards he arrived here and on 
his arrival presented himself. ... 

Kerensky . — ^Ile arrived, and his attitude to- 
wards me was so ** friendly that he came to me 
with machine guns. 

Ufcratnsct).— With machine guns ? YHiat do you 
mean ? 

Kerensky.— A motor-car with machine guns went 
in front, and another motor with machine guns 
came in tiic rear. The Asiatic soldiers of Kornilov 
brought in two bags with the machine guns and 
laid them in the vestibule. 

Chairman.— JXctiWyy they brought in machine 
guns ? 

Kerensky.~Ycs ! 

Chairman . — And left them there ? 

Kerensky.— ^o. Aftci^vards they took them 
away, when they themselves ■were departing. 
Again one motor-car with machine guns led the 
way and another followed behind. This was their 
manner of leaving. 

[On his previous visit to Petrograd on August 
3rd, Kornilov came without machine guns. The 
followng quotation from the “ Russkoe Slovo ” 
gives some idea of the sultry atmosphere which 
prevailed at Headquarters before the Moscow Con- 
ference and the visit to Petrograd on August 10th ; 

The feeling at Headquarters in connection with 
General^ Kornilov’s departure was very strained, 
and this nervousness increased, particularly on 
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account of vague rumours which came fiom Petro- 
grad of a plot against tlie Commander m Ciiief 
which was said to be m preparation This 

explains why, duimg General Kornilov’s journey, 
measures of precaution were taken Nearei 

to Petrograd the feeling of apprehension of the 
guard increased, although there uas no ostensible 
reason for it ”] 

Oh yes, I forgot that I was informed of the 
existence of a ceitain political “salon,” where an 
organized campaign was going on in favour of 
Kornilov, and where all kinds of agitation took 
place and attempts were made to form public 
opinion But as this was a lady’s salon I w^iH 
not mention the names , this is of no importance 
Chairman — Well, then, m your first deposition 
you state that on August 8rd Kornilov with- 
drew his memorandum, and that later he presented 
it again, personally or through Savinko\, in a 
revised form, in which new clauses appeared 
respecting the output of work in the factories 
Kerensky — No , he brought it to me quite reidy 
on August 10th As far as I remember the matter 
stood thus Savmko^ and Filoncnko met Kornilo\ 
at the station and handed him the report there 
Personally, I believe it was so, although I do 
not insist upon it I behe\e it happened as I 
said Anyhow , Kornilo\ came straight to me 
With this memorandum A space was left at the 
end of the document for liis signature, and Sa\m- 
koa signed just under this space, while quite at 
the bottom of the document Pilonenko had put 
Ills signature 

C/mirman >— Now, about these paragraphs re- 
garding the railwajs and factories Allien Ivor- 
nilo\ came with hts fresh report, was he alone or 
accompanied b> Sa\ inkov ? 
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Kei enshj —lie came quite alone Previously, 
houever, SnMnLov insisted that Kornilov should, 
without fail, make a report to the Provisional 
Go\ ernment 

C/iatrman— On August 10 th, u hen he was sum- 
moned by you ? 

Kerensky ^Vre\ious\y I said at a sitting of 
the Cabinet that, at a moment when wc were 
wholly occupied in preparing for the Moscow 
Conference, the sittings of the Provisional Go^ ern- 
ment did not provide cither the right time or the 
Tight place for a report that required to be con- 
sidered in detail Then Savinkov and Piloncnko 
summoned him notwithstanding , still, it all hap 
pened as I predicted the report was not read 
before the Provisional Government on August 10th 
It was read hero, in this study, in the evening 
1 summoned Terestchenko and Nckrassov, and 
Kornilov laid the document before us here 

Chairman —You have expressed your views 
during the day Kornilov did not show you the 
report earlier ’ 

Kerensky —No , 1 had run through the report 
during the day and noticed the factoiies, work- 
shops and railway clauses, which opened up en 
tirely new questions , moreover, as I have alieady 
told you, it contained some preposterous things 
Chairman — And then you expressed your ob- 
jections to it ? 

Kerens? y —I said that from the formal point 
of view it was quite incorrect After all, said I, 
who IS the Deputy Minister of War? He is 
an official attached to myself, the Mmister , he 
^ my close collaborator and my representative 
The Deputy Minister of War had no right to 
go against his Chief, the IMmister, and still less 
to sign documents Kornilov agreed that this 
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could not be done He agreed that, as I had 
not yet seen the memorandum, whereas he had 
brought it to me supposing that its contents were 
known to me, it uas impossible t6 insist on its 
being read before tlic Provisional Government 
immediately He also understood that Savinkov 
had behaved with a lack of discipline During the 
evening, while Kornilov uas making his report, 
Savmkov called I was informed that “ the Deputy 
^Minister of War is there I did not receive him 
Savmko-V was not picsent while Kornilov read Ins 
report, because I considered that he had already 
retired from the Government Tins was obvious 
to me 

[Savinkov’s effort to be present during the 
reading of Kornilov’s report on August 10th was 
evidently made counting on my “ soft hcartedness,” 
which would prevent me from refusing before 
strangers to receive him The fact is that, accord 
ing to Savinkov himself, after my categorical 
refusal on August 8th to sign the measures pro 
jected in the second report, he gave in his resigna 
tion, declaring that “ m that case the report 
would be presented to the Provisional Govern 
ment by General Kornilov My resignation (he 
continues) was not accepted I earned on the 
current work as usual, but I did not report any 
more to Kerensky ” (Which was, of course, quite 
unwarrantable, I may add ) In a com crsation 
with Kornilov on August 10th, Savinkm acknow 
lodged that his conduct had been an offence agimst 
discipline, hut considered that it could not be 
regarded as positivclj harmful to the State, for 
during that time there ucre no urgent reports 
“ On the other hand, my offence against discipline 
was the onlj method at my disposal of rousing 
the Prime Minister to give his serious attention 
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to the report, to which I attached exceptional 
importance.” 

Is not tlie whole character of Savinkov revealed 
in this incident? 

It is true I did not cause ofheial action to be 
taken, in regard to Savinkov*s letter of resignation 
dated August Sth, hoping that he would come 
back to his senses and would not carry his “ threats ” 
about General Kornilov into execution. Mlicn 
General Kornilov actually arrived and began to 
carry out Savinkov’s ideas, I recognized that it 
was not permissible that the latter should remain 
any longer in the service of the Government, and 
I signed my acceptance of his resignation. There- 
upon, in order that I might not put Savinkov 
into an awkward situation on that day, I sent 
him word tiirough Tcrcstchcnko, so that he should 
not call on me that day. . . . (‘‘Tcrcstchcnko 
informed me,” says Savinkov, touching on this 
subject, ” that I was not invited to attend at the 
Palace that day.”) How then, under such cir- 
cumstances, could Savinkov have resolved to call 
on me that evening, and how could he count on 
being received ?] 

§9. 

Chairman . — It has been assumed then that 
Kornilov’s lack of tact was due to Savinkov ? A 
report to the Provisional Government with which 
you were not acquainted was being prepared ? 

Uaupakh . — ^And Savinkov did not make any 
verbal report to you as to the contents of the 
document ? 

. Kerensky.— It was in this way : He would begin 
to speak of the introduction of the death-penalty 
at the rear; to this I invariably objected, and 
there our conversation would usually come to 
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an end “ If you disagree on this fundamental 
point,” Savinkov Mas saying, “all the rest is 
unessential” Now, all the other measures, uith 
the exception of the clauses relating to the 
railways and factories, had been projected even 
earliei by the ministry of War The complete 
erior into which every newly appointed admin 
istrator fell, and which he would innocently pro 
pagate, was that nothing bad been done before 
he came, as though he were the first to start upon 
any reforms Savmkov was the first, Kornilov 
was the first, no^v Verkliovsky is the first — and 
so on In reality, all the material for my col 
lahorators had long been collected in full and 
systematically elaborated into a senes of measures 
which 'll! tended to definite aims [to re establish 
the organization and the fighting capacity of the 
aimy] 

From the very beginning, when I became Mm 
ister of War, it was evident, without expending 
much time m one’s survey, in what an inextricable 
confusion Gutchkov, with his preposterous refoims, 
had thrown, the Ministry At a glance it was 
ob\ious what a vast work was required in older 
to amend this muddle and carry out w ell pHnned 
and thorough reforms Now, Kornilov wished to 
proceed by sweeping reforms, a method which 
could only have shaken the whole State 

[In connection with tins point the historj of 
reforms made by the Ministry of War, I recollect 
the words I spoke at the Moscow Conference 
“Gentlemen, that which many now set down to 
the account of the Revolution was wrought by 
the force of elements, not by a conscious action 
and ill w ill on the part of malign forces of re^ olu 
tion , tins IS evident from the fact that all winch 
arouses the indignation of the present regenerators 
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of the army, nil that t\ns done before me, without 
me, and by their o^^n hands.” 

In fact, the statute which defined the nature 
of the committees and organizations elected by 
the soldiers w as sanctioned by Gutchkov and 
appears in his famous order, No 213 The mucli- 
discusscd Commission of General Polnanov (for- 
merly Jilinistcr of War) which worked out the 
declaration of the rights of the soldier, and gener- 
ally has cost the army so dear, existed during 
Gutchko\’s term of office, but was, ns soon ns my 
authority enabled me to do so, set aside by me 
The Admiralty paid also dear for the doings of 
the Commission of SaMteh (member of the Octo- 
brist Right ” m the Fourth Imperial Duma) , 
while V I. Lebedev ^ brought it bock to some extent 
to sanity and actii ity The Military Council c\ cn 
found means to reduce by May the maintenance 
of the officers Then, tint formation of detach- 
ments of homogeneous nationality, introduced 
AMthout the knoA\lcdge of the ProMsional Go\ern- 
ment — how many difficulties I experienced later 
in struggling "with the inevitable consequences of 
this inno\ationl Again, the shuffling of the 
commanders at the front — incomprehensible to 
anj one I Etc , etc ! 

I signed the ” declaration of the rights of the 
soldiers,” Avhich 1 received fully prepared as a 
legacy from my predecessors To refuse to sign 
it when Its existence Avas already knoA\n in the 
remotest corners of the front and it was actually 
in practice, AAould have been to act upon an 
“ ostrich policy,” to believe that the reality dis- 
appears because one shuts one's eyes to it I 
i took upon myself the formal responsibility for it , 

* Social Revolutionary, and for a short time the Marine 
^ Minister 
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flnd at the same time I demanded calcgoncnlJy that 
it should include not nn implicit nssumphon but 
n clear and open statement of the rights of com- 
manding olhctrs, under battle conditions, to act 
hj force of arms against those uho ncrc dis- 
obodicnt Such «as the origin of the final text 
of the famous §lt, which furnished the grounds 
upon which the I3olshc\iks raised a hut and cr} 
about me in the armj Now is the right time 
to speak of it, let the powers that be reproach 
me with that crime against the people — they 
who so piously bow before the inviolability of 
human life 1 

Yes, when I was Minister of War it was m> lot 
to be continually cutting down and curtailing 
various “liberties’* introduced under Gutchkov, 
and m> collaborators will certainly remember tliat 
I sometimes said to them “ How strange that a 
‘violent’ revolutionist should have to oppose the 
initiativ os of the Octobrist ‘ upholders of the 
State M” They wiU remember, too, how, when 
signing some restriction or prohibition, I laughingly 
said “Give me something to sign which would 
be pleasanter for ‘comrades,’ otherwise thej will 
be down on me’’ 1 Ah, least of all do I v\jsh in 
any viay to do Gutchkov an injustice, and still 
less to justify myself I History will have its word 
to say and determine the place of each one of us 
I only wish that more sliould be known and under 
stood at this present moment I want once again 
as at the Moscow Conference, to make this state 
ment from the time of my coming to the Ministry 
of "War, not one measure was passed which could 
have undermined the power of the army or the 
authority of the commanders From the outset 
I carried on a systematic plan of work for the 
revision, codification, and definition of the limits 
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of all the new institutions m the army. Above 
all, I considered it necessary to proclaim through- 
out the army, from top to bottom, that the 
entire army, without regard to rank or position, 
ought to set an example of discipline, of obedience 
of e\ eryone to lus chief and of all to the supreme 
command ” 

In less than a month the very Head of the Army 
had given an example of insubordination to'N\ards 
his superioi — the supreme authority of the Go\ern 
ment Thus \\as confirmed the right of ever j one 
^\ho carried arms to get hts oivn ^\ay Kornilov’s 
action played the same part for the army that the 
counter revolution of October 25th effected for 
all Russia — it started the army on the road to 
ultimate rum ] 

Chairman — WTio, besides yourself, took part in 
this Council of August 10th ^ 

Kerensky — Terestchenko, Nekrassov and Koi 
nilov himself 


Chairman — At this Council did you express 
your opinion of the report, or ha\ e you had no 
opportunity to do so ’ 

Kerensky — No, I believe only tno people spoke, 
one of them being Nekrassov , I kept silent 

Chairman — You had said what you thought of 
it during the day ’ 

Kerensky —All of us said the same thing in 
the military section most of the projected clauses, 
were just and acceptable, but the form was im 
possible 


Chairman — Another question In this report 
vas there any mention of the suppression of the 
Soldiers’ SoMets and Committees in the army ’ 
Kerensky — Not in the second report The 
situation had, apparently, altered so much that 
yhen on another day, on the e\e of the Mq^pc 
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Conference, the military section of the Go\ern- 
ment’s declaration theic ^^as being considered by 
the ProMSional Government, it vns found possible 
to put the question as to the measures m the aimy 
thus That the Provisional Government accepted 
the substance of Kornilovas fust report, in my ex- 
position of it At the Moscow Conference it fell 
to me to bring fon\nrd Kornilo\*s report ns for- 
mulated by me 

[I remember this sitting of the Pro\ isional 
Government on tlic ev c of the Moscow Conference 
It ^\as marked by groat nervous tension Only 
that morning Kokoshkin had sent in his resigna 
tion, and the sitting nas tnkmg place literally 
]ust a few hours before the time of departure for 
JIoscow ^Vhen it came to the question of i\hat 
should be said about the army in the name of 
the whole Government, it was proposed that vc 
should first of all hear the report of the Commander 
in Chief Following the reading of this report 
(the first one, which was more militant, but more 
acceptable in substance, being without the tvo 
nonsensical clauses), there was a very sharp dis 
cussion Then I brought forward my version of 
the clauses of the programme, which, in my 
opimon, might have met the requirements of the 
case, the real intentions of the Government, and 
would have been at the same time acceptable to 
Headquarters and the views of the general public 
!My formula secured the assent of the Slmisters 
(with the exception of the clause referring to the 
death penalty at the rear) 

Here is the substance of the decisions accepted 
by the Provisional Government on August 1 1th 
respecting army reforms, as they vere laid before 
the Moscow Conference ** The experience of 
these last months has shovn that all that ''as 
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"Hone in a fortuitous, sometimes spasmodic way, 
sometimes -sMtliout sufficient consideration, has now 
to be reconsidered It is necessary to regulate 
both the rights and the duties of every man be- 
longing to the army . What was accomplished 
first was a hasty and fortuitous structure This 
haste vas unavoidable, otherwise all this vast 
mass of material would have gone to pieces after 
the fall of the despotic military pover This 
tendency to * disaggregate ’ has been checked 
Now the work of preparation for building gives 
place to real construction All will be allotted 
their right places and each one will know his rights 
and obligations The Commissaries, Com- 
mittees, and disciplinary tribunals will be mam 
tamed , but all will assume the forms winch are 
now necessary to the army And ve who arc, 
or have been, m the army know where it is possible 
to draw the line, and where the impossible and 
the hazardous begin When it comes to the 
limit, the Provisional Government will say ‘ Tims 
far and no further * Then followed the passage 
already quoted about discipline 

In Older that it may be understood how the 
declarations of the Provisional Government differed 
from the “ demands ” of General Kornilov, I will 
quote an extract from his speech, also made at 
the Moscow Conference, on the Committees and 
Commissaries “ I am not hostile to the Com- 
mittees I ha^ e worked with them as Commander 
of the Eighth Army and as Commander of the 
South western front But I ask that their 
activities should be confined to the economic 
interests and internal life of the army, within 
limits which should be strictly defined by the law 
without in any way interfering m the sphere of 
military operations and the selection of command- 
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ing officers. I recognize the Commissaries as being 
a necessity at the actual moment, but this insti- 
tution -will only be effective if the personnel of 
the Commissaries combines democratic views with 
energy and fearlessness of responsibility.” If we 
take into consideration that, at the time of the 
Moscow Conference, the Committees had no legal 
right to interfere in the question of operations at 
the front, etc., and compare this passage of Kor- 
nilov’s with my short formulas about the Com- 
mittees and Commissaries, it w’ill be evident that 
the difference between us was only in tone, and 
in Kornilov’s putting the matter in a very 
personal way. 

Here is what was published on the subject of 
the Moscow Conference in Savinkov’s name, on 
August 18th, in the ** Izvestia,” the organ of the 
Central Soviet : ** I may state that I remain at 
the head of the administration of the War Office . . . 
and according to the statement of A. F. Kerensky 
I may again work in complete unity with him to 
bring into being that programme to which he 
refers in certain passages of his address before the 
Moscow Conference, and in which I, as well as 
the Commander-in-Chief, Kornilov, fully concur. 
... It would be a mistake to think (and all 
information uhich appeared in the Press to this 
effect is ahsolutcly false) that I proposed to do 
away with the soldiers* organizations. Neither I 
nor General Kornilov proposed to do anything of 
the kind. Both Kerensky and we stood for tlic 
preservation and strengthening of the soldiers’ 
organizations, with the proviso, how’cvcr, that 
they had no right to niter the battle-orders or 
interfere in the question of the appointments and 
transferences of the commanding officers.” 

How vital was the new organization of tjic 
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army, systematically prepared by the Ministry 
of War and energetically brought into existence, 
Avill be evident by comparing the follo\Ying facts. 
On July 28th Savinkov, in the name of the Ministry 
of War, formulated the new situation thus : “ With 
the establishment of the institution of Commis- 
saries, the Supreme Command is in charge of 
military operations, the army organizations (Com- 
mittees, etc.) arc entrusted with the army ad- 
ministration (economic affairs and conditions of 
life), while the Commissaries control the political 
life of the army.” At the Moscow Conference a 
declaration of the Army Committees was read, in 
which it was stated among other things that : 
“ The commanding body ought to be left quite 
free to direct military operations and activities, 
and to have the decisive voice in regard to military 
preparations and training. . . . The Commissaries 
should act as the vehicles of the revolutionary 
policy of the Provisional Government, the repre- 
sentatives of the will of the revolutionary majority 
in the country. , . The soldiers* organizations, 
being the organs of the soldiers’ self-administration, 
ought to have their rights and obligations fully 
fixed in and confirmed by the law.” Finally, the 
following regulation was published on March 30, 
1918, and accepted by the supreme Military 
Council of the “ People’s Commissaries ” : “ The 
soldiers’ 

nomic functions ; they are deprived of the right 
to interfere in questions of service or of military 
operations. All political questions will be decided 
by specially nominated Commissaries, who will 
keep in touch with the Committees.” It is evident 
that matters concerning operations at the front 
wUl again be within the jurisdiction of commanding 
omcers, no longer appointed by elections \ 
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Thus, through the nij»hlmftrc-liKe experiment of 
Krilenko's folly the miserable remnants of the 
nrnn rtturntd to the ** toimltr-rc\clutionnr> order 
of tiic KorniloMtc Kerensky”!) 

C/mir/nmi — At the Moscow Conference >ou set 
forth in sour \trsion the whole of Kornilo\*s 
report except the question of the dcnth*pcnaUy 
at llic rear ? 

AVrnh/q/ — Yes, with that exception, hecausi at 
the silling of the Proxisionnl Government on 
August lull it was decided to rccogmre m principle 
the possibihlv of npp1> ing these or any other 
measures, ineluding even the dcath*pcnnlU at 
the rear, but to bring llitm into existence only 
after discussing m a legislative way each concrete 
measure scparatcl) [according to conditions of time 
and place] 

[” Let everyone be nvvorc,” I said at the Moscow 
Conference, m reference to the dcath*ponnlty at 
the roar, “that this measure is a very trying one, 
and let no one venture to inconvenience us m that 
matter with any unconditional demands We will 
not permit this We only say ‘ If the wholes dc 
dcv'nstation and disaggregation, pusillanimity and 
cowardice, treacherous murder, attacks on peaceful 
inhabitants, arson, pillage — if all these continue 
m spite of our warnings, the Government will 
combat them in the way now proposed * " I 
spoke thus conditionally of the death penalty at 
the Moscow Conference because on this question 
the Provisional Government was not only not 
unanimously “ for ” it, but had actually had a 
majority “ against ’* this method of fighting destruc- 
tiv'eness and decomposition On the other hand, 
the whole Government unanimously acknowledged 
that the question of the death penalty should not 
be the subject of a sharp political conflict, espc- 
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cially within the Government itself ; the more so 
as, after the partial reintroduction of the death- 
penalty at the front, the quarrel was no longer 
one of principle but of opportuneness. Personally, 
I was decidedly opposed to the restoration of the 
death-penalty at the rear, because I considered it 
absolutely impossible to carry out the sentence of 
death, say in Moscow or Saratov, under the con- 
ditions of a free political life. 

Homicide by sentence of a court of law, in 
accordance with all the rules and regulations of 
the official execution ritual, is a great “ luxury ” 
that only States with a smoothly working adminis- 
trative and police apparatus can afford. Setting 
aside all humanitarian considerations, the practical 
impossibility of carrying out a judicial death 
sentence in Russia should have been a conclusive 
reason for every practical statesman, Tlie short 
but sad experience of the revolutionary courts- 
martial even at the front has added very weighty 
evidence in support of this view of mine. 

I feel that readers of these lines in the Russia 
of the present will he irritated by this goody- 
goody sentimentalism or ** Manilovism,” ^ and 
vdll ask me indignantly ; “ Wffiat about the execu- 
tions by order of the Commissaries, the Bolshevik 
terrorism ? ” . . . Yes, exactly ; there is terrorism : 
executions, mass executions ; but without any pre- 
vious sentence by competent judicial authority ; 
assassinations by the police, but not death sentences 
imposed by courts of law ; and that is the whole 
point. It is the Bolshevik reaction which has 
proved that in Russia it is not yet possible to 
take human life by judicial sentence. As far as 
I am able to judge by the information that has 

‘ After “ Jlanilov,” a ridiculously sentimental Jiero in 
Gogol’s “Dead Souls.” 
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reached me, Mr Bronstem (Trotzky) did not dare, 
aftei all, to introduce his guillotine, in other words 
to reintroduce the death penalty, to be executed 
with the solemnity of a sentence passed by a 
court of law In Russia they now practise 
“ shooting on the spot *’ That, however, is an 
institution beyond the pale of any State Constitu- 
tion, or of any culture, however barbaric To 
transform every coward who left the front into a 
privileged assassin the State has had first to be 
thoroughly destroyed But even irrespective 

of these considerations, Kornilov and Tilonenko’s 
idea of employing capital punishment as a specific 
against strikes, locks out, disorganization of tians 
port and similar occurrences is much too original 
to be applicable in any State winch is at all 
civilized ] 


§10 

Chatrman —Did not this sitting (of the Pro 
visional Government on August 11th) deal nith 
the question of Kornilov’s taking part at and 
addressing the JIoscow Conference ? 

Kerensky —It did 

Chairman — attitude did the Provisional 
Go^ ernment take up ’ 

Kerensky — ^Ve had a pcifectly definite point of 
Mcw Our task at tlic Moscow Conference was 
clear and definite Our policy, which we applied 
cverjavhere and at all times, and which, howc\er, 
IS often by misunderstanding considered a sign of 
weakness m the Government, consisted in abstain 
mg from forcing events or provoking any explosions 
In this particular case one of our objects was to 
create such an atmosphere at the JIoscow Con 
ference that, in the event of Kormlo^’s addressing 
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the Conference, he should not arouse a hostile 
attitude against himself among large masses of 
people, simply because it appeared to us that at 
that time Kornilov could not be replaced by any- 
body Being guided, then, by that consideration, 
the ProMsional Go^clnmcnt adopted the follouing 
plan the Commandcr-m Chief u ill dch\ cr an 
address or report of contents similar to that ^vhlch 
he made to us on August 8rd, that is to say, he 
Mill deal vith the position at the front, uith 
the state of the armies, the strategic situation and 
so on The Provisional Government adopted a 
decision specifically limiting General Kornilov’s 
address in that sense, and m spite of that . 

Chairman — And m spite of that, m spite of the 
warning, he acted m his own nay Had he been 
varned already here at Petrograd ? 

Kerensky —li I am not mistaken, he was warned 
here 

[I now recollect that the warning could not 
have been given at Petrograd, as General Kornilov 
left Petrograd on the eve of the meeting of the 
Provisional Government ] 

After Kornilov’s arrival at Moscow, the Minister 
of Ways of Communication called on him the day 
before he spoke Then I spoke to him on the 
telephone and at the Theatre ^ I again sent for 
him, and told him for the second time of the 
decision of the Provisional Government and in 
sistcntly asked him again to act accordingly 
\Vlieii in a reply he said to me that he would speak 
in his own way, I warned him that he must under- 
stand that he would thus be infringing discipline 
You should anyhow show an example to the 
rest, and you speak of breaking disciplme,” said 
i At that time General Kornilov was in such a 
* TheGrandTheatre.wheretheMoscowConference took place. 
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mood that he was firmly convmced that the Govern- 
ment was absolutely powetless j he looked upon the 
Go-sernment as, so to speak, a thing in the past, 
to which no heed need be paid if we, i e the 
Provisional Government, said that a certain thing 
must be done or must not be done, our reason 
for it was solely our fear of him This, I believe, 
was at the time Kornilov’s state of mind and that 
of his friends 

Liber — Allow me to ask you a question Did 
you know that the address which Kornilov de- 
livered at the l\Ioscow Conference was written by 
Filonenko, or at least that Filonenko was part- 
author of it ’ 

Kerensky — I know nothing as to that 
[Later I read the following evidence of Filonenko, 
the truth of which is of course a matter for his 
own conscience “ On the evening of August 18th 
I asked General Kornilov whether he had pre 
pared the speech which he intended making at 
the sitting of the 14th, and upon being told that it 
was not ready, I offered him my help in sketching 
out its contents Apart from my desire to be of 
assistance to General Kornilov, 1 thought it to be 
my duty, m view of the responsibility whicli was 
incumbent upon me foi all acts of a political 
nature by the Commander in Chief Similar help 
was also offered to the General by Za\oiko, 
who met General Kornilov Za\oiko’s assistance 
consisted in his writing dowm at my dictation 
the teid. of the speech, that I had dvs 

cussed m a general way with General Kornilov 
With a few additions, dealing purely with some 
facts, the te\t as dictated by me was read by 
General Kornilov at the Conference ” In drawing 
up the speech Filonenko was apparently cognizant 
of the instructions issued bj the Pro\ isional Go\ cm- 
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ment to the Commander-in-Chief, for these instruc- 
tions ■^vere substantially complied with in the speech, 
and all the sharper angles, such as the question of 
'capital punishment elsewhere than at the front, 
■were avoided.] 

I forgot to mention that on the day, I think, 
before his arrival at Moscow, Kornilov, loio-wing 
already of Savinkov’s resignation, sent me a tele- 
gram while on his journey insisting on Savinkov’s 
retention in the service. Then I received a second 
telegram, in which Kornilov stated that Savin- 
kov’s and Filonenko’s presence at the [Moscow 
Conference was of the utmost importance for 
him (Kornilov), as they, S. and F., would support 
him either in his demands or in his speech — I 
forget the exact •words. Tlrat was the kind of 
telegram I received. Let us assume the less 
offensive wording (since I am not sure of the 
exact w'ords) : “ in his speech.” The telegram 
further contained the following opinion of Savinkov ; 
a well-known man wielding enormous influence 
with democracy. Something to that effect. 

[In giving my evidence I was mistaken on that 
point : there was only one telegram mentioning 
Savinkov, as follows : ” Information has reached 
me that . . . Savinkov has tendered his resigna- 
tion. I deem it my duty to express the opinion 
that the withdrawal of so important a man as 
Boris Victorovitch (Savinkov) from the Govern- 
ment is boimd to affect adversely the Govern- 
ment’s prestige with the country, more particularly 
at this serious juncture. I consider Savinkov’s 
presence and support of my views necessary on 
the occasion of my speech at the Moscow Con- 
ference on August 14th, because those -views will 
have more chance of unanimous adoption if they 
have the advantage of the prestige attaching to 
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Boris Victorovitch’s great revolutionary past and 
the authority he enjoys among the large demo- 
cratic masses. ...” 

Raupakh . — ^Allow me to return to the question 
of the memorandum. AVas that draft of Kornilov’s 
submitted to the Provisional Government on your 
behalf in your capacity as Minister of War, or was 
it submitted by the Commandor-in-Chief on his 
own behalf ? 

Kei’enshy. — The memorandum w'as submitted by 
Kornilov on his own behalf. 

Raupakh . — The new draft which was discussed 
on August 10th ? 

Kerensky , — ^^Vc (Nekrassov, Terestchenko and 
myself) asked Kornilov about it on the 10th of 
August in the evening, and he left the memor- 
andum for the Government in its first draft of 
August Srd. 

Raupakh.^lie thought it necessary to bring . . • 
Chairman . — ^The Prime Minister lias explained to 
Us that this draft was a new one, and was signed. 

Kerensky . — The signature of the Deputy ^linister 
of AA^ar was affixed to the second draft, but the 
latter had not been read before the Provisional 
Government. 

Chairman . — That second draft had not been 
read ? 

Kerensky . — ^That second draft had not been 
brought out at the time. Later, it disappeared. 

[I remember my surprise uhen, at the Jloseow 
Conference, I heard Kornilov talking of his report 
presented to the Provisional Government, wliich 
had been signed without rcser\'ation by both 
Savinkov and Filonenko. I -was surprised to hear 
the announcement that the draft, backed by three 
signatures, had been presented ” to the Pro- 
visional Government, whereas what I had read, 
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with General Kornilov’s consent, at the meeting 
of the Provisional Government on the 11th of 
August, was his first memorandum. Now, only 
having read the conversation on the Hughes 
tape-machine between Filonenko and Gobetchia, 
the Assistant Commissary of the South-western 
front, I learnt that “ General Kornilov, after the 
discussion upon the general situation (on the 10th 
of August), drove away to the railway station 
carrying the report with him ; but there B. V. 
Savinkov and myself, thinking that such important 
questions could not be decided by private con- 
versations between persons however highly respon- 
sible, persuaded General Kornilov to send the 
report in an envelope to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, which he did.” However, that “ envelope ” 
never reached me. This case provides an example 
of General Kornilov’s lack of independence in 
political actions,] 

To come back to the Moscow Conference, I 
must say that the only trespass beyond the limits 
assigned to him made by Kornilov in his speech 
was a somewhat general discussion of measures 
to be adopted in the rear, containing the remark 
that he did not, at present, enter into an ex- 
amination of the measures necessary for the 
reorganization of railway traffic and industry. 

He evaded that question ? 

Kerensky.—We had stipulated that he should not 
mention the railways, whereas he did mention 
them. 


8 
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§ 11 * 

Did information concerning the con- 
spiracy begin to reach you just before tlic 3\Ioscou' 
Conference, or c\ cn at an earlier date ? Did not 
the evidence grow and strengthen ? 
Kercnsltj.—Ycs, all the tune. 

IVas not Kornilov’s name mentioned 
in connection vith the conspiracy? 

Kornilov’s name cropped up later, 
not long before the events actually took place. 
An oiTicer used to put m an appearance at tlic 
time, nhom later I passed on to the Intelligence 
Department. lie %\as a bit of a blackmailer, 
but he often attended the Cossack Council and 
was apparently wcU-mformed. This officer vould 
come to varn me, just as Lvov did, that I was 
threatened with inevitable rum in connection with 
coming events due in a few days, that is, the 
seizure of poner by the conspnntors. 

liaupakh.—Vrom the parties of the " Right ” 
or . . . 

Kerensky.— Yes, from the ” Right,” There is no 
doubt this officer was well-informed, but I never 
clearly could make out whether he came to me 
as a scout or simply to betray others and earn 
something for himself. Only one thing is per- 
fectly obvious to me— he was quite au coiirant. 
Chairman.— 'S.e did not name Kornilov or any- 
one else at the time ? 
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Kerensky — ^He did not name Kornilov, but he 
named others closely associated with the latter — 
Zavoiko, and others whose names I forget, who 
were intimate v ith Kornilov Then, as you know, 
a Cossack regiment had been summoned to Moscow 
at the time of the Moscow Conference 

Chairman —The 7th Orenburg Cossack regiment ’ 
Kerensky — without knowledge of the Com 

mander of the ISIosoow District At this same 
time the corps of Prince Dolgoruky w as advancing 
to Petrograd from Finland, but was stopped by 
the Commander of the troops there, General Vas 
silkovsky Various rumours were spread in the 
officers’ training school For instance, we recencd 
a communication from the Moscow cadets to the 
effect that an officer had warned them tliat during 
the Moscow Conference a dictatorship would be 
proclaimed I do not know what were tlie results 
of the investigation of that case I do not know 
the reason of the Cossack regiment’s move 

Chairman —Kornilov did not know It was 
probably done to support some kind of demand 
Kerensky — Probably 

Chairman — ^Is it not now definitely known who 
summoned the regiment ’ 

Kerensky — ^It has been certified that the regi- 
ment was hastily summoned without the know 
ledge either of the Commander of the Moscow 
military district the Provisional Go\ernment or 
the Minister of War We knew nothing, and 
onlv were m time to stop it at Mojaisk 

Chairman —At the time of the Conference, did 
not Kornilov’s refusal to yield to the Provisional 
Government’s directions excite the Go\emment’s 
suspicions as to his loyalty, did not the Govern 
ment suspect him m connection with the rumours 
of the conspiracy 7 
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Kcrensktj.—YoM see» I must admit that part of 
the Provisional Government were completely hypno- 
tized by Kornilov’s personality. Of course, I do 
not mean that these members of the Government 
were particularly in touch with him or approved 
of his bearing, but simply that some of the ministers 
thought “ here is a man outside politics, an 
honest, daring soldier, who can and should organize 
the army [but who finds it difficult to strike the 
right note in complicated ‘ civilian ’ affairs].” 
Therefore, they considered this move as a hopeless 
action of a helpless man : certainly (they said) 
the man is completely unversed in politics, unable 
to cope with them, Wt, then, like everybody, he 
has a citizen’s feelings I But I and some of the 
other Itlinisters did take into account Kornilov’s 
behaviour. I remember telling my intimate friends 
and also the Provisional Government, on my return, 
that I was extremely satisfied with the Moscow 
Conference, as I had been able to learn and under- 
stand all I wanted, and know the “ hoto, why and 
xvherc ” of cverj'thing. Later, when the Kornilov 
rebellion took place, one of the Constitutional 
Democrats said to me : “ Only now we under- 
stand your attitude at the liloscow Conference, 
your tone ; then your threats addressed to the 
Right wing seemed unintelligible to us.” 

[Here are the corresponding parts of my speech 
at the Moscow Conference ; “ , . . Let those ^dio 
deem the time has come to overthrow the revolu- 
tionary power by bayonets beware still more. 
(Loud applause from the Left.) . . . Others at their 
meetings dare to utter against the Supreme Author- 
ity of the Russian State words for which, in the 
days of the old regime^ they would soon have 
found themselves removed very far, as insulters 
of ^lajcsty. ... I will now, with the aid of the 
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entire Provisional Government, employ the same 
energy (as was exerted upon the 3rcl, 4tli and Stli 
of July) to set a limit to all aspirations tending 
to use Russia’s great misfoitune for injuring 
the common national mteicsts, and'\\hoe\cr 
dares present me vith an ultimatum, in \\hatc\er 
form, will be subjected by me to the will of the 
Supreme Authority Once more, I repeat e\cry 
attempt of the * inside out Bolsheviks ’ ^ will find 
a barrier in me ” 

In general, the Moscow Conference presents a 
\ery important stage in the development of the 
movement for the establishment of a military 
dictatorship m Russia It is but a prologue to 
the 27th of August Here tlic Russian lepiihhcan 
reaction becomes definitely conscious of itself 
Here this peculiar Russian ** Boulangisme " de 
finitely selects its leader, here forces are reckoned 
up, here is the rallymg point of the social ciicles 
which support the movement both ideally and 
materially The circle of active conspirators is 
here greatly widened, here, for the first time, 
Russia makes acquaintance with her future die 
tator — Kornilov The ciicles sympathizing with 

the idea of a military dictatorship were so 
thoroughly prepared and organized, that even on 
the 30th of August Kornilov could still seriously 
think of getting a “ support,” when he declared 
to the Government that only on condition that the 
latter agreed to certain terms would he immediately 
take steps to tranquillize those who ‘‘followed 
him ” , the organization was so real that, after 
his arrest, General Kornilov complained bittcrlj 
of being forsaken by everyone at the crucial 
* Expression used (os well ns Bolshevik of tlie Right ) to 
denote people employing Bolshevik methods for consen ativc 
purposes 
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moment, ■nhilc General Ale\ejev, in his letter of 
the 12th of September to Miliukov, warned him 
“that Gcncial Kornilov would be obliged to de- 
scribe in detail before the court all the prepar- 
ations, all the negotiations with \arious persons 
and gioups, their participation m the afraii, to 
show the Russian people who were his adherents, 
and why he, abandoned by all in time of need, 
alone with a few ofTiccrs,** etc 

Without c\ en peeping “ behind the scenes ” 
of all these “ preparations and negotiations, the 
mobilization and concentration of forces could be 
observed upon the open stage itself just before 
the Ikloscow Conference A considerable number 
of meetings took place of various organizations 
looked upon as influential by some sections, and 
one after another, as if obeying a word of com 
mand, they adopted resolutions against the re 
moval of Kornilov On the Cth of August, the 
Council of the Cossack Tioops’ League decided to 
“ inform the Provisional Government and the 
INImister of AVnr, and to publish m all the daily 
papers, that (1) (2) General Kornilov cannot 

be removed, being a true leader of the people and 
in the eyes of the majority of the population the 
only general capable of regenerating the army’s 
fighting force and of extricating the country from 
an extremely serious situation , (3) the Council 
of the Cossack Troops’ League, as representative 
of all Russian Cossackdom, declare that the 
removal of General Kornilov will inevitably suggest 
to the Cossacks the fatal idea of the futility of all 
fiuther Cossack sacrifices, m view of the Govern 
ment’s not desiring to adopt effective means for 
the salvation of the Motherland , (4) the Council 
of the Cossacks’ Union think it their moral duty 
to state to the Provisional Government and to 
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the people that they do not hold themselves 
responsible, as they were until now, for the 
BEHAVIOUR OF THE Co&SACKS’ ARMY AT THE 
FRONT AND IN THE REAR m case of General Kor- 
nilov’s discharge ; (5) the Council of the Cossacks’ 
Union LOUDLY and firmly declare then complete 
and absolute devotion to their heroic chief. General 
Lavr Georgievitch Kornilov.” 

On the 7th of August, the Central Committee 
of the League of Army and Navy Officers tele- 
graphed to the ^Imister of War, to the Commanders 
of groups of armies of different fronts and to 
the Commanders of armies, their decision about 
General Kornilov, which was very diplomatically 
drawn up and concluded thus : “ W’e summon all 
honest people and all Russian officers to declare 
their full confidence in him without delay. W’e do 
not admit the possibility of interference by any 
institutions or persons whatever m his acts sanc- 
tioned by the Government, and arc ready to assist 
in the fiiljilmcnt of all his lawful demands to the 

LASl DROP OF OUR BTOOD.” 

Late at night, on the same day and at the same 
place, the Union of Knights of St. George earned 
the following resolution: — 

” (1) The Conference of tlic Union of Knights of 
St. George, hai ing deliberated on the Cossacks’ 
Council’s resolution at tlicir special meeting on 
the 7th of August, has unanimously decided to 
support this resolution and firml'V announce to 
Wit: ■PTty>F>it)TiTi\ GtACTrntitnfit Wurt., it Wicv 
nUow calumny to triumph and General Kornilov 
to be discharged, the Union of the Ivniglits of St 
George would immcdiatclj call to arms all the 
Knights of St George for joint action with the 
Cossacks” Similar resolutions were earned by 
the Military League and other organizations. 
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This movernent to maintain General Kornilov 
in his position has culminated in the significant 
decision of the “ Conference of Public Workers, 
held on the Gth to the 10th of August before the 
All Russian Conference, and at uliich iverc gathered 
all the best men of the Progressive Coalition of 
the Fourth Duma The following u as telcgiaphcd 
to Kornilov by Rodzianko “ The Conference of 
Public Workers, welcoming you, the Chief Leader 
of the Russian Army, declare that they consider 
all attempts to prejudice >our authority in the 
army and in Hussia to be criminal and join their 
voice to the voice of officers, Knights of St Geoige 
and Cossacks In the terrible hour of heavy trial, 
all thoughtful Russia looks to you with hope and 
faith ” All this campaign was said to be pro 
voked by the rumours of General Kornilov’s 
possible discharge ” under the pressure of the 
Central Soviet In fact, this campaign was the 
call to arms which united all the different political 
parties gravitating towards a “ firm go\ ernment ” 
The Conference of Public AVorkers, under the 
leadership of Rodzianko, was the centre which 
has reviewed the troops, defined the ideal aims 
of the growing movement and made the final 
preparations for the assault on the Provisional 
Government at the All Russian Conference at 
Moscow The leaders of the movement had such 
confidence in their success that some most prac 
tical politicians determined to take part in the 
drafting of resolutions on behalf of KoTnilo\ , 
though only three days later the\ mneed at being 
reminded of the fact 

At the same time, many journeys of representa 
u cs of diflcrcnt organizations and of pm ate 
individuals to General Headquarters were taking 
P ace, as well as conferences at some houses in 
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Moscow, etc. In short, something substantial 
^\as being prepared m case the All Russian Con- 
feience 3ustificd the confidence in the success 
of the movement for a “ firm government ” 
Should the circumstances p^o^ e favourable, prepa- 
ration was made to bimg matters to an end 
at the Conference itself Hence the attempt to 
have at hand some leal help, to create the 
necessary atmospheie amongst the cadets of the 
Officers’ Tiaimng Schools. Just before General 
Kornilov’s arrival in Moscow, a special pamphlet 
was largely circulated, under the title “ Kornilov, 
the hero of the people ” (or Kornilov, the leader 
of the people”), wntten, m a suitable style, by 
a prominent membei of one of the mihtarj 
associations Finally, General Kornilov’s solemnly 
ceremonious entry into Rfoscow took place m 
conformity with a picviously settled plan (in- 
cluding the call at the Ivciskaya Cliapcl) During 
the whole time of lus stay diffcient persons, having 
nothing to do with the army, w ere being recei\ ed 
in his saloon carnage The great financial experts 
Wishnegradsky and Putilov ” reported ” (as stated 
in I\Ioscow papers) on Russia’s financial situation 
Aladin ” presented a report ” on the general inter- 
national situation Purjslilve\ntchwas “presented,” 
Miliukov “ received ”, of course Kaledin called, etc 
However, the Moscow Conference did not in 
the least justify their hopes Not only was it 
necessary to abandon the liope of the support of 
the Conference in procfniming a Dictatorship, but 
the \cry clenched fists of the Preliminary Con- 
ference of Public Workers became hands extended 
for a friendly shake From the start, the schemes 
of both the extreme parties of Right and Left 
were washed away by the general feeling of pro 
■vincml representatiN es attending at the All-Russian 
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Conference, and the general strike proclaimed by 
the Bolsheviks had no more success than the call 


at Iverskaya 

The overrating of lus forces by one party and 
the underrating by the other party of his a cir- 
cumstance already mentioned by me — ^became 
strikingly apparent at the Moscow Conference 
Before the Moscow days, a great number of people, 
even among the democratic masses, were infected 
by a sickly fear of a counter revolution and looked 
forward to the Moscow Conference vith appre 
hension, fearing that the voice of the country 
would ]oin that of the “ Progressive Coalition ” 
(regenerated in those days at Moscow) and sus- 
pecting me of flirtation with the reactionists 
(I was not at that time acknowledged to be 
counter revolutionary ) On the other hand, the 
leaders of the coalition of “ all thoughtful elements 
m Russia ” (to quote Rodzianko), which prepared 
themseU es foi an assault on the Government, 
were, under the pressure of their proMncial con- 
stituencies, also obliged to alter their intended 
resolutions Summing up the results of the Mos 
cow Conference, the “Izvcstia ” of the So\iet stated 
with some astonishment in their issue of the ICth 
of August that “ all men of the 8rd of June,^ who 


were ready to kick the dying hon, experienced, in 
the days of the JIoscow Conference, a profound 
sense of disappcuntromi *’ Noting t} 2 € unanimity 
displaced at the Conference by the representatn es 
of workmen and peasants, the masses of the army 
and naY'j’-, by the Zemstvos, the towms, the co- 
operative organizations, by railvvaymcn, teachers, 
c c, the “Izvestia” rightly remarked that “the 
democracy has been strengthened by the i\Ioscow 

of ard of June, 1007, vThen 
atolipm disfranchised the great majontv of the people 
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Conference.” Notwithstanding this, though the 
icsults of the Moscow Conference seem to have 
destroyed all hopes of a coup d'etat from the Right, 
the active adherents of a Dictatorship were not 
persuaded to keep quiet, but weie incited to 
pursue their aims by other more peremptory 
means. An open political struggle with the Pro- 
visional Government being found to be not within 
their power, they decided to storm it unawares by 
a ” sharp stroke ”] 

Chairman —Did a plan arise after the Moscow 
Conference for some changes m the composition 
of the Government, and have certain names been 
mentioned in this connection ^ 

Kerensky — No, -there was only talk about the 
necessity of making use of the change of mood 
arising from the Bubhkov-Tserctclli incident ^ and 
of starting pourparlets with the industrial circles 
with regard to their being represented in the 
ProMSional Government The question was then 
simply that of recalling to the administration of 
the State representatives of the propertied classes 
— not Cadets (Constitutional Democrats), but 
Konovalov and other genuine representatives of 
these classes. 


§ 12 . 

Chairman — MTiat intelligence have you had 
about the Bolsheviks* actions, whence did you 
get it, and was it not of a designedly pro\ocati\c 
character ? 

Kerensky — used to receive information of 

‘ After Bublikov’s speech at the Moscow Conference urging 
the necessity of the loyal co operation of the bourgeoisie mfh 
the democratic elements, Tscretcllt demonstratively shook 
bands mtli lum 
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Bolshevik actions nearly every week or fortnight. 
Eor instance, not long before the 27th of August, 
at a Government meeting, one of the Ministers 
asked me whether I, or the Minister of the In- 
terior, was aware of the rumours about an im- 
pending Bolshevik rising, and whether these 
rumours had serious grounds. Then I answered 
(and so, I believe, did Skobelev) that these rumours 
were of no importance. 

Chairman.— \Vh&t measures did the Government 
undertake in case the expected Bolshevik rising 
in Petrograd and I^ronstadt took place ? 

Kerensky.— In Kronstadt, nothing was proposed 
to be done. I must state that a Bolshevik action 
then had no importance at all. In my deposition 
at the preliminary examination, I mentioned my 
talk with V. Lvov. It is stated there that Lvov 


was assuring me that a Bolshevik rising was 
inevitable, and I replied that, as far as we Icnew, 
no Bolshevik action was expected to take place. 
I even told him : “ You speak with as much 
certainty as if you were going yourself to take 
part in this rising.” 

[Now, after the Bolshevik counter-revolution, 
or (to use a better term) after the All-Russian 


new “ Pugatchevstchina,” which has destroyed the 
Russian State, and taking into account our remark- 
able ability to forget altogether yesterday’s events, 
very many my readexs wiW think at this part 
of my statement that, whilst firing at sparrows 
(the IComilovites), the Provisional Government 
Ignored the real game, and many others will say 
^at Kornilov had foreseen the possibility of a 
Holshcvik rising, whereas the Provisional Govern- 
ment was fatally blind, or at least had their left 
c>e blindfolded. Tliese criticisms are thoroughly 
vrong, because ( 1 ) before and at the time of 
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Kornilov's rebellion, there was no real danger or 
even any symptom of a Bolshevik rising, and 
(2) before Kornilov’s rebellion, the Bolshevik 
menace was confronted by the whole enormous 
force of democracy organized in the new local 
self-government, the Soviets and army organiza- 
tions, the force which was defending the country 
and Government from the chaos of tlio extreme 
Left. 

Kornilov’s movement was being prepared just 
at the time of the most intensive struggle of the 
statesmanlike and patriotically minded democracy 
with her anarchist and Bolshevik elements. On 
the 8th of July a resolution of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviet insisted on “ the sharp 
change in the minds of the masses, which was 
created by the adventurous political attempt (of 
July 3rd-5th) at an armed rising against the Pro- 
visional Government,” prepared by anarchist- 
Bolshevik elements and by some dark forces 
acting under their colours. 

On the 18th of July, the same Central Soviet 
unanimously stated that “ the restoration of the 
fighting capacity of the army is the most serious 
problem of the moment.” I have already quoted 
many other proclamations and resolutions of the 
Central Executive Committee full of the same 
healthy feelings. It is enougli to run over the 
leaves of the Izvestia ” of the Central Executive 
Committee for July— August, to be convinced of 
the intensity of this struggle between the states- 
manlike and the anarchist parties, to see how the 
class feelings ucre more and more subdued in the 
minds of the democracy to tlic needs of the State, 
how the longing for work and order v as reviving, 
and Iiow the consciousness of the necessity of 
sacrifices for the countrj'’*s sake was penetrating 
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deeper and deepei into the minds of the people 
One should remember how unselfishly the aimy 
organizations and commissaries struggled on the 
front Vrith the Bolshevik propaganda of “my 
precious life first,” how many of them redeemed 
their unn itting errors of the first days of Revolution, 
and sanctified their struggle with cowards and 
traitors by their blood One has only to look 
through the many hundreds of resolutions drafted 
by battalions, regiments and divisions at that 
time, to be convinced that a process of purification 
was rapidly going on in the minds of the soldiers 
themselves, and that the position of the commanding 
olficers was steadily getting better At the same 
time, the activity of newly formed local govern 
ment bodies nas developing in the country at 
the expense of the Soviets and various self appointed 
Committees The leading Soviets’ papers acknow- 
ledged this fact and thought it to be a symptom 
of the healthy development of revolutionary 
statesmanship But, first and foremost, we must 
not forget that e\crywherc the Bolsheviks were 
then a small minority and %\ere playing the part 
of an irresponsible opposition Their piteous 
attempt at organizing a general strike at the time 
of the Moscow Conference, their forfeiture of their 
right of independent action at its meetings, decreed 
by the Bureau of the Central Soviet, and, on the 
other hand, the boldness of the democracy m e\ 
tending a friendly hand to the bourgeoisie— all 
this IS no dream, but the actual reality m which 
we lived before the 27th of August and which 
enabled me to answer, to the proposal to postpone 
the proclamation of martial law until the arrival 
of the ard Corps of Cavalry, that I did not need 
It for that purpose at all 

On the whole, n comparison of forces showed 
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that all attempts to repeat the Srd-Sth of July 
■were sure to be a complete p^^iluee. Still less 
was there any real danger to the regime then 
existing to be anticipated from the attempts of 
the extreme Right. The “ Bolshevism or the 
Right ” by itself was neveh to be feahed. 
It was not a powder store which on explosion 
destroys the foundation of everything, but a 
match that could fall in a store of explosives 
and then . . . The results of the 27th of August 
ha\'c sho^vn ^vhat xvould follou'. 

One of the most prominent leaders of the S.H. 
party, notorious for his irremediable propensity 
towards the Left extremists, speaking of Kornilov’s 
rebellion at the last Congress of his party in Nov- 
ember 1917, said : “ The sudden increase of energy 
in the struggle against the threatening military 
plot and counter-revolution for one moment suc- 
ceeded in reuniting tlic forces of the revolutionary 
democracy against the only great party of Russian 
propertied classes which still held an ambiguous 
position, the ‘ party of the People’s Freedom ’ 
(Constitutional - Democrats) ; the position of 
socialist democracy and the rather shaken in- 
fluence of the Soviets was mucli strengthened b}' 
this rising of enthusiasm and energy. This had 
enabled the Soviets, who had, after the events of 
the 3rd-5th of July and the dislocation of the 
democratic front, become more moderate, again to 
join the line and provoked a new move to the 
Left. That is why it is no wonder, comrades, 
that many, and I amongst them, were welcoming 
Kornilov’s action as a step which would bring this 
JioDERATioN of the country to its logical end, to 
absurdity, to a military plot, and would enable us 
to profit by the mistakes and folly of the Right 
in order to smooth over and rectify all the harm 
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that was done by the mistakes and folly of the 
Left.” 

I was not among those many who were wel- 
coming ” the possibility of bringing Soviets under 
the Bolshevik influence, but I must state that, in 
fact, it was only the 27th of August that made 
the 25th of October possible. And that is really 
the great crime, the unredeemable sin against our 
native country of those naive dreamers, skilful 
politicians and bold adventurers who undertook 
to save Russia by means of a “ ^Vhite General.” ^ 
In his proclamation ** to the Russian people,” 
General Kornilov, in spite of all evidence to the 
contrary, states that the Provisional Government 
acts under the pressure of the Bolshevik majority 
of the Soviets, etc. Whether Kornilov himself 
laboured under a delusion, or lied, is of no 
importance, but there was nothing, nothing what- 
ever, of the kind at the time in the Soviets, which 
were clearly leaning to the Right. But Kornilov 
himself proved a remarkable prophet. Almost 
immediately following his declaration, the Soviets 
were everywhere actually seized by the Bolsheviks. 

On the 27th of August, the lighted match 
actually fell into a powder-store. On September 
1st the Bolsheviks’ resolution, containing the pro- 
gramme of the coup d'etat of the 25th of October, 
was introduced into the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet. Here are some of its most 
prominent points. “ All wavering policy as to 
the organization of the authority must be reso- 
lutely set aside ; the policy of compromise must 
he struck at the root. , , . The extraordinary powers 
and irresponsibility of the Provisional Government 
can no longer be tolerated. The only remedy lies 

* I.c. n general >vith dictatorial tendencies (after Skobclev. 
Vkiio used to ride on a white horse). 

9 
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m the creation of an authority composed of repre 
sentatives of the revolutionary proletariat and 
peasants, whose policy would be based upon the 
following principles immediate abolition of all 
private land property, that of the landowners 
to be abolished without compensation, etc , 
labour control of all production and distribution 
upon a scale embracing the entire State , nation 
ahzation of the most important branches of in 
dustry ruthless taxation of large in^ estments 

and property and confiscation of war profits , an 
nullation of all secret treaties and the immediate 
proposal of a democratic peace to all nations 
The following immediate measures must be de 
creed revocation of all repressions directed against 
the labour classes (read ‘ Bolsheviks ’) and their 
organizations , abolition of the deatli penalty at 
the front and restoration of complete liberty of 
propaganda and of all democratic army organize 
tions ” etc 

At this same meeting of the Central Executne 
Committee, even Dan protested against the 
“irresponsibility” of the Provisional Government, 
and declared that “the authorities have no 
right to tal e any repressive measures (against 
workmen) without a pre% lous discussion with our 
Commission for the struggle against the counter 
revolution ” The same meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviet adopted a 
resolution of protest against the suppression of 
two Bo’isVitfvA. papers ovlmc’n were carrying on an 
injurious campaign against the oHicers 

The Red Guard uas created, and developed so 
rapidly that its statute was worked out in JIoscow 
by the 5th of September On the Cth of September 
the McnshcMk and Social Re\ olutionary presidium 
of the Petrograd Soviet gave tij) its poxcers, and 
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a few days later, in place of Gotz, Skobelev and 
Tseretelli, appeared Bronstein (Trotzky), Rosen- 
feld (Kamenev) and Co. . . . 

A regular mania for arbitrary arrests was ex- 
hibited everywhere : self-appointed “ Committees 
for the suppression of the counter-revolution ” 
sprang up in all quarters, openly refusing to obey 
my orders to stop their activity after the sup- 
pression of the Kornilov rebellion. The so-called 
“ Inter-regional Conference *’ at Fetrograd on the 
0th of September declared that, “having discussed 
Kerensky’s order, we decide not to dissolve the 
revolutionary organizations for the suppression of 
the counter-revolution and to inform the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviet of the above de- 
cision.” The Central Executive Committee agreed 
to the Inter-regional Conference’s point of view. 

On September 7th the Moscow Soviet for the 
first time rejected a Menshevik resolution express- 
ing confidence in and promising to support the 
Provisional Government on condition of the ex- 
clusion from its membership of Cadets (Constitu- 
tional Democratic Party), and adopted the Bol- 
shevik resolution, which on the 1st of September 
was not passed in Petrograd. 

Abominable massacres of officers occurred again 
in the army and navy on the 30th of August, 
and I was obliged to send the following telegram 
to the fleet : “ I demand that all atrocious acts 
of violence shall cease immediately. Crews com- 
mitting these crimes, under pretext of saving the 
country and the Revolution, when in reality 
ruming the fleet’s military efficiency in the face 
of the enemy, have forgotten their duty, their 
moral sense, and are traitors to their country 
These counter-revolutionary acts of murderers and 
brutes_will forever brand all the Baltic crews with 
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shame. Am expecting immediate report timt order 
is fully restored.’* The position of the officers 
became indeed desperate. Army organizations, 
under pressure of the soldiery maddened by agi- 
tators, arbitrarily assumed new pou'crs; much of 
•\vhat had been rc-cstnblishcd with such enormous 
difficulty had to be thrown overboard for the sake 
of saving, at least, some remnants. 

Handled by clever demagogues scenting booty, 
the absurd adventure of a group of persons be- 
comes a “ counter-revolutionary Government plot 
against the labouring masses.” The worse than 
imprudent beliaviour of ft few prominent members 
of the Cadet Party in ha\dng been in touch with 
Kornilov’s movement, offered the opportunity for 
proclaiming the most inHuentia) Liberal Party a 
criminal and counter-revolutionary organization, 
and that opportunity was seized by the very men 
who, in July, were indignant at the attempt of 
the Right to lay the blame for the rising of the 
8rd-5th of July upon the entire Bolshevik Party. 
A death-blow was being consciously dealt to the 
idea of an all-national authority at a moment 
when nothing but anarchy could replace it. 

At the same time, maddened by their failure, 
the avoived and secret Kornilov faction started 
a shameless slandering campaign against me, 
creating the legend of a ** great provocation,” 
which, cleverly managed by the writers of the 
“Pravda” {the leading Bolshevik organ), became 
the fairy-tale of my complicity, of my being a 
Kornilovite. It was the beginning of a chaos. 
September and October witnessed the torturing 
agony of the Revolution, which was destined to 
become the agony of Russia. . . . IVe are quickly 
apt to forget what happened but yesterday. I 
say to those who have genuinely forgotten : 
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curse not democracy alone for the Motherland s 
ruin ; remember that the 25tk of Ocfobev could 
not have been loiikout the 2,7th of August.] 


§13. 

Chairma 7 i . — ^IVas the intended proclamation of 
martial law in Petrograd called for by strategical 
considerations, without any connection with the 
Bolshevik movement and with the question of 
the organization of a strong authority ? 

Kerensky . — ^Had I sufficient time at my disposal, 
I would, according to my habit in dealing with 
big legal investigations into political cases, have 
reconstructed the whole story properly. There 
certainly existed a certain group of persons at the 
Stavka (Headquarters) -who always endeavoured, 
whatever events took place in the country, to make 
use of them according to their own definite ten- 
dency. For instance, immediately after the break 
through at Riga, I began to receive demands for 
the establishment of martial law, for the trans- 
ference of all the troops of the Petrograd district 
to the command of the Generalissimo. 

Krakhmal . — Demands from whom ? 

Kerensky . — ^From the Stavka, from Kornilov, 
^ly task then was rather hard, because again 
part of the Provisional Government were ready 
to accept ANYTHING coming from the Stavka. 
As for myself, taking into consideration the poli- 
tical situation on the one hand, and on the other 
considering that the front was drawing near to 
Petrograd and that all the region close to Petrograd 
might gradually become the army’s rear line j that 
before Protopopov introduced the separate com- 
mand for Petrograd (which took place on the 
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10th of February 1917, i.e. only a few days before 
the Revolution), the Petrograd district was under 
orders of the Generalissimo; that therefore this 
state of things had been changed only seven months 
ago and that I had no reason for adhering to 
such a separation of the Petrograd district — con- 
sidering all that, I decided to pursue but one aim— 
to safeguard the independence of the Government. 
I explained this to the Provisional Government 
by pointing out that, owing to the critical political 
situation, it w’as impossible for the Government 
to be entirely dependent upon the Stavka^ for 
military command. I proposed the following > 
that at any rate Petrograd and its nearest neigh- 
bourhood should be detached and constitute a 
separate district militarily subordinated to the 
Government. I firmly insisted upon this, Thus 
the Provisional Government would give over^ to 
the Stavka all that was needed for strategical 
purposes, while Petrograd, as the political centre 
and the residence of the Provisional Government, 
must remain extra-territorial, i.e. militarily «nrfepen- 
dent of the Stavka. This plan cost me a week’s 
^struggle, but at last I succeeded in bringing the 
members of the Provisional Government to unan- 
imity and in receiving General Kornilov’s formal 
assent. It became known Inter that Kornilov 
thought there would only be a delay of from four 
to five days, the condition “'WTiile the Provisional 
Government remains in Petrograd ” having been 
interpreted by him as meaning that the Provi- 
sional Government would leave Petrograd almost 
on the day immediately following the declaration 
of the new military order; although tlicre vas, 
of coiirsc, not tljc slightest intention of doing so, 
as practically no measures have yet been under- 
taken to prepare a possible evacuation. Later, 
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General ICrimov told me, before committing suicide, 
that ho came to Petrograd in the capacity of an 
Army Commander with the order to proclaim a 
state of siege and divide Petrograd into military 
sections So that xoe should have been bagged at 
any moment Therefore, in view of the Stavka’s 
state of mind and of possible complications arising 
from the sending of troops to the front (•\\hich 
was not proceeding quite smoothly), in view also 
of possible excesses during the transfer of the 
Government Ofiiccs to Mosco^\, wc intended to 
keep a certain number of armed troops at the 
special disposal of the Provisional Government, 
but in no way subordinated to the Generalissimo 
(i e neither to the Commandcr-in Chief of the 
Northern front nor directly to the Generalissimo) 
Chairman —Therefore, martial law was not to 
be established in consequence of Pctrograd*s being 
formed into a separate unit ? 

Kerensky — "^0 Martial law was to be estab- 
lished, but on a special principle, under direct 
control not of the Generalissimo but of the Pro- 
visional Government 

Chairman — ^\Vas there any intention of dis 
mantling Kronstadt, and, if so, for what reason ? 
Was there a strategical reason ? 

Kerensky —That was not mentioned m con- 
nection Avith the establishing of martial law m 
Petrograd That is an old business — as old as 
last summer 

Liber ^The ofiicial document was signed on 
August 8th, therefore there was some connection 

Kerensky ^No, that is an old story There are 
very good guns at Kronstadt which we needed 
or other positions, but the Kronstadt garrison 
^ould not gi\e them up I think that this was 
uue not merely to revolutionary zeal, but to 
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dehbeiaie Geiman propaganda, because Kronstadt 
IS full of German agents From the very begin 
nmg of the Revolution, especially during the 
summer, the Stavka had given repeated orders 
for the guns to be delivered to the command of 
the Northern front for some new positions, but 
these orders always met with a decided opposition 
from the Kronstadt garrison, on the alleged pica 
of the Stavka’s treacherous intention of disarming 
ICronstadt 

Kiokhmal — For political reasons ^ 

Kerensky — Not only for political, but for treason 
able purposes The result of the Kronstadt 
people’s behaviour is that the before mentioned 
positions are insufficiently fortified even non, and 
they cannot be fortified m the near future It 
was decided to dismantle the Kronstadt fortress 
in June, or July at latest, and to transform 
Kronstadt into a base for supplies, stores, etc 
Chairman — Was not the fortress considered of 
no value for military purposes, and nas not the 
coast considered to be of more importance ? 

Kerensky — ^Yes, this is why all that nas sug 
gested — the removal of the guns and the dismantling 
of the fortress All this nas intended for purelj 
military and strategical reasons 

Liber — ^And the remoaal of the Kronstadt gar 
rjson ? 

Kerensky — This ■was but the natural consequence 
of the dismantling of the ICronstadt fortress Had 
the fortress been needed and liad it possessed 
any importance as a point of defence, then, what 
e\cr the spirit of its garrison, the Go\ eminent 
would nc\cr ha\e ordered its disarmament and 
abolition for political reasons— to suppose so is 
absurd , but had the heavy artillery been removed 
there would be sense m such a dismantling In 
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general, Kronstadt has no military or strategical 
importance whatever. 

[The Kronstadt question had apparently been 
raised on mg to the folloning statement by General 
Koinilov. Referring to the tno tasks to be ac- 
complished by General Krimov upon arriving 
with his troops at Petrograd, General Kornilov 
n rites that, “after accomplishing his first task, 
Gcneial Krimov’ vsould have to send a brigade 
v\ith aitillcry to Oranicnbaum and, once there, 
order the ICronstadt garrison to dismantle the 
fortress and cross over to the continent. The 
consent of the Prime Minister for the dismantling 
of the fortress had been obtained on the 8th of 
August” It v\ns not I who “gave consent” for 
the disarmament of the fortress, but I as the 
Minister of Marine had raised thot question and 
obtained the consent of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and I never consented to the method of 
disposing of the fortress proposed by General 
Kornilov ; besides which, he could allot no tasks 
to a detachment sent to be at the disposal of the 
Provisional Government. ... I must say that 
the fall of Riga had slightly sobered the ICronstadt 
garrison, and, when Kornilov was entrusting 
Krimov with his “ task,” they were already “ sur- 
rendering ” the guns By a terrible irony of 
fate, in February last, the Kronstadt garrison’s 
suspicion of treason in the Stavka’s oider for the 
removal of heavy artillery was based upon the 
Stavka’s order being signed by the German name 
of Captain Altvater, who is now, apparently, 
playing an important part with Messrs “ The 
People’s Commissaries ” and has been delegated 
hy them as an “ expert ” to Brest. The legend 
of treason at the Stavka was so deeply rooted 
in Kronstadt, that every attempt to lemove the 
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Artillery drove the croud to absolute fury, in- 
tcnsiRed by clever agitators 

I must point out, Iiov^cvcr strange it may seem, 
judging by the terrible results of the six months’ 
activity of the revolutionary masses, that tliey 
were ready to credit the most absurd stones and 
rumours of treason, and searched for it with ex- 
ceptional ardour Tor instance, in the Baltic 
provinces, tlie sailors in their ardent search for 
traitors among the local German Barons surpassed 
all examples of the kind recorded from the practice 
of the agents of the old rigime ] 

lAher — ^Had the fortification works in Finland 
been reduced with Kornilov’s knowledge and had 
this been decided upon at the Moscow Conference ? 

JZerenskij — No, it had been decided upon much 
earlier 

Lxher — But with Kornilov’s knowledge ’ Was 
he acquainted with it ’ 

Kerensky — No It had been decided before 
Kornilov’s appointment to the post of Generahs 
simo It can be verified by the agenda of the 
Provisional Government’s meetings It was de 
cided to limit measures for the fortification of 
Finland because they proved to be utterly useless 
and absurd They uere no good IITiy do you 
attach any significance to the matter ? 

Liber — Because, in his statement, Kornilov de 
dares that the cessation of work m Finland was 
a deliberate act of the Government which has now 
resulted m disastrous consequences 
Keiensky — Nonsense 1 

[“ A deliberate act ” — the member of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry has greatly softened General 
Kornilov’s meaning “ The limitation of forti 
fication work in Finland ” is considered by General 
Komilov as a proof of the Provisional Govern 
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ment’s acting in full accord the plans of the 
German General Staff. The story of the “note* 
transmitted at the meeting of the 8rd of August 
was, so to speak, a preparation for attack. The 
Finland story is a bombardment from a 48-incU 
gun. I am not revolted, nor indignant : a year 
of revolution has too deeply revealed the secret 
nature of men. I only want to tell all past, 
present and future slanderers that he who wishes 
to calumniate successfully must know well of 
what he is speaking. 

So far ns I can remember, the limitation of work 
in Finland took place in early spring, and in any 
case the question arose in A. T. Gutchkov’s time. 
The fact is that, besides important military de- 
fensive constructions, a great amount of work 
went on in Finland under cover of needs of defence, 
and this work, very advantageous for those who 
directed it, was unnecessary for the country’s 
defence, ruinous for the exchequer, and extremely 
harmful politically, since rapine, plunder and 
violence towards the population acted more 
potently than any pro-German propaganda. 
Dozens of square kilometres of timber were cut 
down around Helsingfors and other places. Price- 
less forests were destroyed aimlessly and need- 
lessly, and national wealth ruthlessly plundered. 
It was the Government’s duty to arrest this 
tOTmva\ of miscliici and put a slop to the activity 
of such marauders of the rear. Needless to say, 
all the really defensive works never ceased in Fin- 
land for a moment. 

Speaking generally, it is possible to point to a 
whole series of enterprises and works run under 
the old regune as defence-work, often for no other 
reason than to escape the necessity of asking the 
State Duma for a vote of credit. This limitation 
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of ^vo^k in Finland formed but a small part of 
the milliards saved from “ military expenses 
by the Provisional Government in an urgent way, 
mainly ou ing to the insistence of all four I\Iinisters 
of Finance (Tcrcstchcnko, Shingarev, Nekrassov 
and Bernadsky), without distinction of party. 
Yet, what do demagogues from Right or Left care 
for dull reality, when so many simpletons are 
always ready to believe any kind of nonsense ?J 

Chairman. — In view of the coming establishment 
of martial law, was any opposition to this measure 
expected from the Soviet, and did the Government 
enter into negotiations or confer wnth the Central 
Executive Committee concerning the prevention 
of a possible conflict ? 

Jfercni/ci/.—No, there were no negotiations. 
Probably, Liber also knows that I had no nego- 
tiations concerning the establishment of martial 
law, nor did any one else negotiate m my name 
We had plenty of Soviet representatives : Avksen- 
tiev, Tcliemov, Skobelev. There w'as no opposition 
fiom any quarter. The Provisional Government 
only wished to guarantee the capital and country 
from surprises and experiments. 

Chairman. — Then the 3rd Corps, wluch was 
marching here, was to represent a military force 
placed at the disposal, not of the Generalissimo, 
but of the Provisional Government in case of 
emergency ? 

Kerensky. —Y cs. 

Chairman . — Was there any intention of using 
these troops for the suppression of possible dis- 
orders, or was not the question discussed by the 
Provisional Government ^ 

Kerensky.~It had never been definitely laid 
doiin for what purpose these troops might be 
needed. Generally, m case of any emergency. 
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For the Government needed support. It was 
not even kno’wn against which side they would 
have to he used. I did not even think there 
would arise a necessity for using them. In any 
case, they were not to have any relation whatever 
cither with the Commander of the front or with 
the Generalissimo. 

C/jamnan.— Were not these troops intended to 
form a nucleus for the formation of a new army 
on the coast in connection with the break-through 
at the Riga front ? 

Kerensky.— llo.vd\y that. There existed an old 
dispute about the formation of an army for the 
coast. That is a special militaTy question. It 
had been raised in Gutchkov’s time, between the 
Stavka on one side and Gutchkov and Kornilov^ 
on the other. There were many plans as to the 
organization of the Petrograd troops in case they 
found themselves obliged to defend not only the 

Revolution,” but the approaches to Petrograd. 
It is an old question. 


§ 14 . 

* Erofc/imaZ.— Did the intention of summoning the 
8rd Corps originate only after Riga fell ? 

Kerensky, — ^Yes. 

Krofchmal.— Was not there some kind of talk 
between you and Savinkov to the effect that 
this corps was meant for a possible suppression 
of a Bolshevik revolt ; and is anything known 
as to how Savinkov put it in his conversation 
with Kornilov about the summoning of this corps ? 

Kerensky . — I do not know the wording of Savin- 
kov’s^ conversation with Kornilov, because I learn 
from' the papers that much has been said at the 
* Then Commander of the Petrograd Military District, 
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Slavka uhch has never been menhoned here ; for 
instance, I rend that discussions took place there 
concerning possilde changes in the ProMsional 
Government; absolutely fantastic names v\cre 
proposed, while wc here had no idea of what 
was going on But here, the question of calling 
up troops agimst the Bolsheviks had never been so 
concretely formulated by the Provisional Govern- 
ment No such great importance was attached 
here to the Bolslicviks ns was at the Stavka, 
they wpre a mere incident At tlint time, there 
were generally no particular discussions Tor in 
stance, when v\c thought at one time of moving 
to Moscow, It vvas intended to call up a railway 
battalion to raise the cfiiciency of the Nicholas 
railway [from Petrograd to Moscow] All these 
episodes are of no consequence I recollect that 
only after Savmkov’s return from the Stavka, 
presumably on the 25th of August, I received 
the first information that a corps was on the march, 
and that it was actually the 8rd Corps I mention 
all this because at the beginning of the episode 
I was questioned by many persons who were more 
intimate with me, whether I could remember how^ 
it all originated— why the 3rd Corps had been 
sent , and vve could not recollect how it all hap 
pened, why and what — everything had been so 
little recorded here 

[In his statement of the 12th of September, 
Savinkov gives the following explanation of the 
causes which led to the summons of the 3rd 
Cavalry Corps “ By order of the Prime Minister 
I asked the Generalissimo to dispatch a cavalry 
corps for the purpose of establishing, m reality, 
martial law at Petrograd The establishment of 
martial law at Petrograd originated from the 
necessity of subordinating the Petrograd military 
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district to the Generalissimo, in consequence of 
recent events at the front The diaft of the 
declaration of martial law at Petrograd was 
approved, to the best of my belief, by the Pro- 
visional Government, of which Tchernov uas also 
a member It goes without saying that this 
cavalry corps, being at the disposal of the Pro 
Msional Go\ernment, was obliged to defend it 
from all antagonistic attempts independently of 
their origm, ]ust as the joint detachment defended 
the Government against the Bolsheviks at the 
beginning of July” (“Volia Naroda,” Septembei 
12th) This formula is perfectly correct It is 
highly probable that Savmlvov, ■nhen asking Kor- 
nilov in my name to send troops to the Provisional 
Government, founded this demand upon a possible 
danger from the Left . IMiat else could he 
tell Kornilov ? As to Savinkov himself being 
perfectly alive to the danger from the Right, 
this IS plain from his following statement “ I 
was satisfied (on August 24th) by Kornilovas state- 
ment of his readiness fully to support A P Keren- 
sky However, the general state of mind at the 
Sta\ka appeared to me as being highly strained, 
and I was not at all surprised when, on my return 
journey m the train, the Commissary of the 8th 
Army spoke to me of possible attempts at a 
conspiracy of the Sta^ka Staff, and offered to 
put at once the entire 8th Army (of which he was 
sure) at the disposal of the Pro\nsional Govern 
ment , an offer which I gratefully accepted, 
promising to send him a telegram m case of ncccs 
sity I did send tliat telegram on the 27th of 
August, ImMng prcMouslj reported my con\crsa- 
tion to A T Kcrenskj ** On his return from the 
Sla\ka on the 23th of August, Sa\mkov told me 
that, during the first day of lus stay, Kornilov’s 
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attitude had been quite “ irreconcilable/* but by 
the end of the second day he, Savinkov, succeeded 
in making him change his mind. I must say 
that Savinkov himself always suspected the Stnvka 
Stall of plotting, but exempted Kornilov himself.] 

Kerensky. — Concerning the 8rd Corps, I recollect 
Sa\inkov telling me, after his return from the 
Stavka, that lie had succeeded in dissuading 
Kornilov from sending here the ** Savage Division ” 
and appointing ICrimov. I do not know whether 
you arc awaic that I had, just at that time, signed 
the order appointing Krimov to the command 
of the 11th Army. This was done for greater 
reassurance, 

Krokfimal ’-For whose reassurance ? 

Kei ensky -’For mine. Once General Krimov w as 
in command of the 11th Army, there was nothing 
more to be said. But, it seems, lie remained all 
the while at the Sta\ka, w'orking out the disposi- 
tion of the troops “ in case of a Bolshevik revolt/’ 
and then suddenly made his appearance here. 

I was extremely surprised to hear of his arrival 
I asked him ; “ Who are you ? ” “I am the 
Commander of the Special Army " ** Which ? ” 

“ The one appointed to Petrograd ” 

Krokhmal — And yet there had been no order 
appointing him to the command of this "very 
army ? 

Kerensky . — No My assistant, General lakubo- 
vitch, was present at our interview I asked 
him “ Do you know anything about it ? ” “ No, 

I know nothing; neither does the Ministry of 
War.” 

Chan man — have a lacuna concerning General 
Krimov, as we had not examined him ; therefore, 
the Commission begs you to state whether you 
have had any explanations from him. 
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Kerensky.— I have a vivid recollection oh^tne 
■whole scene, and I can describe it to you. 

Chairman.— AXhat information had you ns to 
the movements of his corps before he put in an 
appearance ? 

Kerensky.— You see, we dispatched an oiTiccr, 
who had formerly served with him, to meet him 
at Luga and explain the situation. We did this 
after our telegrams ordering him to stay his march 
remained unacknowledged. This mission suc- 
ceeded. General ICrimov arrived here accompanied 
by this odiccr (General Samarin). When General 
Kjimov was announced, I w’cnt to meet him, 
invited him to my study, and then we had a talk. 
As far as I can remember. General lakubovitch, 
Assistant Minister of War, was also present. 
General Krimov began by saying that they had 
' no special aims in marching here ; that they 
. had been sent at the disposal of the Provisional 
Government; that they had received orders to 
aid the Provisional Government ; that no one 
ever dreamed of acting against the Government ; 
that, as soon, as the misunderstanding had been 
cleared, he had given orders to halt. ‘ Then he 
added that he w'as in possession of a written 
order to that effect. At first he would not produce 
the order, and I had no reason to doubt that he 
had been deceived by it. He apparently hesitated 
to deliver it, but did so at last. The order was 
absolutely clear and precise. 

Chairman.— You were good enough to give it 
me. 

Kerensky.— You know it. . , . It is very cleverly 
written. I read the order. I knew Krimov and 
always greatly respected him, as a man of 
decidedly very moderate views, but highly honest 
and decent. I rose and slowly approached him. 

10 
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He also rose. He saw that I was greatly im- 
pressed by the order. He approached this table ; 
I came up quite close to him and said, in -a low 
voice; “ Yes, General, I see. You arc undoubtedly 
a very clever man. Thank you.” lO’imov saw 
that the part he had played was perfectly clear 
to me.* 

(To the Chairman) I sent for you at once and 
passed it to you. 

Chairman.-^Y on gave me the order. 

Kerensky. — After this. General Krimov told me 
that he had been at the Stavka, where they had 
drafted the disposition and the statute for pro- 
claiming a state of siege at Petrograd ; he added 
that, according to this plan, Petrograd was to be 
divided into military sections. I am sure he found 
the situation unbearable, because he, ICrimov, had 
swen^ed from the truth; first of all, he did not 
openly confess his own part in the affair, and 
secondly, clause 4 of the order begins with the 
words : “ From communications of the Stavka 
and information received by me, I learn that 
riots are taking place in Petrograd . . etc. I 
asked him w'hat were his grounds for making 
this declaration in his own name about riots. 
He was driven to refer to some ** officer,” travelling 
he did not know whence or whither. In short, 
he could not explain it. Then we parted, he. 

I dismissed him, refusing to shake hands with him. 

[It appears that in about an hour or two after * 
ICrimov left my study he committed suicide. 

It should not be thought that I ceased to respect 
him when I refused to shake hands with him. 
Not at all. The whole of Krimov’s behaviour 
during his intervie^r with me, his calm resoh'e— 
after momentary hesitation — to hand over to me 
immediately the convicting document (the order 
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to his corps), his noble silence as regards General 
Kornilov’s telegrams ot August 27th-20th, Ins manly 
confession of his belief in a dictatorship, all give 
him an undeniable right to the highest esteem 
ot his political enemies. All these facts clearly 
illustrate the honest, courageous, vigorous nature 
ot the man. But I, ns the most oiricial person 
in the most oilicial surroundings, as Premier 
and War Minister— I could not and had no right 
to treat this general guilty of a crime against the 
State in any other way. 

By the way. General Krimov was one of those 
higher olTicers of the Russian army who, m the 
winter preceding the Revolution ot February 27th, 
together with a part of the “ propertied classes,” 
planned, and were preparing, the deposition of 
Nicholas II. 

The story of the 3rd Corps’ march on Petrograd, 
led by General Krimov, throns important light 
on the question whether General Kornilov’s re- 
bellion was a “ misunderstanding ” caused by my 
“ provocation,” as it is termed in Kornilov’s 
address to the ” Russian People,” or whether it 
was a premeditated crime I shall record a few 
facts which will solve this question, without as 
yet drawing any conclusions therefrom. 

On August 2l5t Savinkov, the Deputy War 
Minister, arrived at Headquarters, and reported 
to the Generalissimo the Premier’s suggestion to 
place a detachment ol troops at the disposal of 
the Provisional Government, under the stnet con- 
dilion that Krimov should not be at the head of 
the detachment, and tliat the native Caucasian 
division should not be sent witli. it. 

On August 24th Savinkov left Headquarters, 
having secured (aceordmg to his statement) General 
Kornilov’s consent “ to send a cavalry corps, not 
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to appoint Geneial Kiimov as its commander, 
and to replace the native division by a regular 
cavalry division ” 

But, first, General Knmov, just appointed Com- 
mander of the 11th Army by the Provisional 
Government in the usual way, i e on the recom- 
mendation of the Generalissimo, turns out to be 
at Headquarters as selected ” to command the 
Petrograd army, and precisely at that time is 
completing the study of the plans not only “ of 
the defence ” of Petrograd against the Germans, 
but also of its occupation Secondly, not only 
does the cavalry corps remain under General 
lCrimo\, but, as far as I remember, precisely on 
August 24th, by special orders from the Generalis 
simo, Knmov was also placed in command of 
the native division Thirdly, not only does the 
native division remain unrcpiaced by regular 
ca^al^y, but it heads the advance on Petrograd 
Pourthly and finally, the detachment, far from 
being sent to be at the disposal of the Provisional 
Government, is advancing for the accomplishment 
of “tvo tasks” expressly entrusted to General 
Knmov by General JComilov 

On August 25th Savinkov returned to Petrograd 
and informed me of General Kornilov’s “ consent ” 
to accept my conditions , and at the same time 
troops were already approaching Petrograd, but 
tlicy ^%erc not those troops vhich vould lm\c had 
the right to do so On August 2Cth Kornilov 
signed nn order for the ftyrmatwn of the PelTogrtid 
army, an order vhich — under the pretence of its 
being premature — nas not transmitted to the troops, 
nor vas the Go\emmcnt informed of it ttliv 
■was it just on August 2Gtii ? Tlicre ccrtainlj 
must be some reason for the fact that on the \er> 
daj of his departure to join his troops General 
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Kximov ^vas entrusted with the following task : 

“ On hearing from me (General iCornilov) or from 
local sources of the commencement of a Bolshevik 
rising, advance on Petrograd immediately, occupy 
the city, disarm those divisions of the Petrograd 
garrison which join the rising, disarm the popu- 
lation, and disperse the Soviets.^^ All this hap- 
pened before the evening of August 2Cth, i.c. 
before my conversation with V. N, Lvov and 
with General Kornilov on the direct wire, when 
the “ great provoeation ** is alleged to have taken 
place. On August 27th at 2,40 a.m. General 
Kornilov, as yet ignorant ot his dismissal, sent 
a telegram to the Deputy War Minister beginning 
with the following words : The concentration 

of the corps in the environs of Petrograd will be 
completed by the evening of August 27.” , . . He 
thus made the Government believe that it was 
the detachment which was to be placed at the 
disposal of the Government without ICrimov or 
the native division. At the same time I and 
‘ Savinkov were eagerly “ awaited at Headquarters ” 
on August 28th, certainly not later. It was not 
in vain that V. N. Lvov implored me not to go 
there. And what would have been the position 
of the Provisional Government if it had, following 
on the same telegram, proclaimed martial law in 
Petrograd on August 29th and had then to face 
Krimov’s troops, who had a task o/ their own to 
perform ? Would not the Government itself be 
then declared to be acting under the influence of 
the “ Bolshevik majority of the Soviets,” as it 
soon happened (August 27th) ? This being so, 
did a change occur in the conduct of Headquarters 
after the evening of August 26 th, after my con- 
versation with Kornilov over the direct wire ?— 
No change whalsoeverf 
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“ That General Kiiraov did not carry out the 
task entrusted to him,” Kornilov explained by 
the fact that “communications vith him were 
severed, and he could not receive my (Kornilov’s) 
instructions No special measures to maintain 
my connection uith him ucre taken, because the 
corps vas advancing on Petrograd at the demand 
of the Provisional Government, and I could not 
foresee that the Government itself would order 
connections to be severed bet^\ecn the corps and 
Headquarters ” In other words, General Kornilov 
assumed that, m face of the demands put forward 
through V N Lvov, and after our “ conversation ” 
on the direct nire, I uould still feel happily con 
fident that there v\as no connection between 
Headquarters’ “ offers ” and the advance of the 
8rd Corps 

On August 29th General Kornilov gave orders 
to General Knmov to contmue the movement 
on Petrograd, and “ in case of communications 
being severed again, to act according to the cir- 
cumstances and to my ortginal xnstmehons “ 

But this was not the first order since August 
27th On the mommg of August 29th General 
Krimov already issued his own order No 128, 
which he afterwards handed over to me personally 
These are its most characteristic points — 

“1 I received the follow mg telegrams from the 
Prime Minister and the Generalissimo — 

(Here he quotes the text of my announcement 
of the dismissal of General Kornilov and the 
reasons thereof, as well as the text of General 
Kornilov’s declaration of his open move against 
the Prov isional Government ) 

“3 Having received M Kerensky’s telegram, 

I sent to the Cominander m Chief of the Northern 
Front for orders General K ^sky stated in 
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reply . . . that m these hard times all Com- 
manders-in-Ciiief recognized General Kornilov to 
be the sole Gcncrnhssimo, whose e\ cry order was 
\ahd Jloreover, the Cossachs (it should be re- 
membered that tlic 8rd Army Corps was a Cossack 
one) long ago decided that General Kornilov 
could not be rcmoicdt which I hereby proclaim 
for general guidance 

“ 4. To night I heard from Generalissimo’s Head- 
quarters and from Petrograd that riots lm\ c broken 
out in that city. Pamme is increased by the 
insane actions of the people, who, panic stricken 
at the sight of their own troops marching on 
Petrograd, destrojed the railway and thus stopped 
the supply of food to the metropolis And who 
were those troops they were so afraid of? They 
were those who had sworn on oath to be loyal 
to the new regime, those who at the Moscow 
Conference had declared their belief in the repub- 
lican order as the best suited for Russia,” etc. 

This order scarcely requires explanation I think 
e\eryone will now understand why General ICrimov 
did not hand o\cr to me his order at once And 
does not this order remind one of Kaledin’s con- 
duct at the Moscow Conference and the noisy cam- 
paign m favour of Kornilov’s ” irremovability,” 
which I have already mentioned above, as well as 
many other things ? 

To what extent General ICrmiov’s march on 
Petrograd was anticipated and how serious were 
the hopes centred m it can be seen from the fact 
that Headquarters could not to the veiy end 
reconcile themselves with what had actually hap 
pened On September 1st General Lukomsky 
spoke over the Hughes tape machine to General 
Alexeiev, who was then at Vitebsk, already on his 
way to Molulev — 
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“ For me to receive a definite reply from General 
Kornilov, it is higlily desirable that you should 
explain wliat is happening to Knmov.” 

Even Kornilov himself admits that only at the 
moment “ uhen I learned from a conversation 
over the direct virc of General Knmov’s death 
did I take measures to settle my conflict vith 
the Prime Ministci Kerensky m a bloodless and 
painless vay as far as the country and the army 
verc concerned ” 

These are the facts There is one which I wish 
to emphasize As Prime Minister I suggested that 
a detachment of troops should be sent and placed 
at the disposal of the ProMsional Government on 
certain terms This suggestion was not cmned 
Old by the Generalissimo, so that the march of 
ICrimov’s detaehment cannot be explained as being 
the result of an “ agiecmcnt*’ witli the Go\ ernment 

And then arises the pertinent question, why 
these troops were marching on Petrograd e\en 
before the evem^ig of August 2Gth J 


§15 

Krokhmal — ^Vas the question of bringing up 
additional troops considered by the Provisional 
Government, or at a private conference of some 
of its members ? 

Kerensky think the matter was settled by 
comersations Usually, at meetings of the Pro 
visional Government questions arc put to me by 
individual Ministers, eg about the general situa 
tion, or whether the Provisional Government has 
at its disposal sufTicient forces on which it can 
rely, or what are the relations between, and the 
state of, this and that body of tioops, etc 
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Krohhmal —Not nt ofQci'il meetings ’ 

Kerensky —'\\c hold various kinds of meetings— 
business, political and piivate I alnays tiy to 
report to the Provisional Government about the 
general political situation, so as to keep it always 
■well informed At that time the question arose 
of the necessity of securing a sufficient force at 
the command of the Government to maintain 
order under such difficult circumstances I re- 
member that m addition wc also had to deal with 
the grave question of the mfluv of refugees from 
the Baltic provinces I remember, M Shablovsky, 
your report on this question in connection with 
the state of affairs on the Baltic railway lines, 
which I then submitted to the Piovisional Govern 
ment An acti\c propaganda was being carried 
on among the troops on the lines of retreat towards 
Petrograd On the whole there was much tension 
in the atmosphere Add to this the inevitable 
conflict between myself and Headquarters which 
sooner or later was sure to aiisc, and I believe 
you will admit there was sufficient cause for alarm 
concerning the position of Petrograd 

Krokhmal — Do you remember when the question 
of bringing up troops was considered by the Pro 
visional Government, and which of its members 
w ere present ? 

Kerensky — ^No, I don’t I even think I can 
state with certainty that we did not discuss at 
all which corps to bring up, the 3rd, 5th, or 
12th It was merely asked, “ Aie you sufficiently 
secure ? ” and the Minister of War (or the Minister 
of the Interior) answered, “The necessary steps 
are taken,” or " everything will be arranged ” 
Krokhmal —Do you remember whether the 
question of the necessity of bringing up tioops 
m connection with the then possible oi expected 
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Bolshevik rising was put before the Provisional 
Government ? 

Kerensky. — ^No, I don’t. 

Krohhmal.—^\6i not Savinkov speak to you 
about it ? 

Kerensky,— Vos%\h\y. The subject was discussed. 

Krokhmal.—^nt it was not definitely referred 
to when it was decided to bring up troops ? 

Kerensky.— It would be -wrong to assume that 
our attention was mainly directed that way, that 
we were expecting a Bolshevik coup. Our atten- 
tion — my personal attention— was directed else- 
where, You remember, just at that time some 
of the Grand Dukes were arrested, and various 
searches were made. After the Moscow Con- 
ference it became quite clear to me that the 
next blow would come from the Right, not from 
the Left. 

Chairman.— Did Savinkov go to Headquarters 
■with the knowledge and according to the instruc- 
tions of the Government, or on his own initiative ? 

Kerensky. — Both. You see, he arranged a con- 
ference of all Commissaries at Headquarters for 
August 24th (which I either did not know or 
had forgotten), to discuss various proposals of 
reforms ; at the same time it -was necessary to 
arrive at a decision on many urgent questions, 
e.g. about the Officers’ League, about sending ’ 
troops, etc. And as the question of proclaiming 
martial law, w'ith the exclusion of the Petrograd 
area, ^vas also to be considered, I asked Baranovsky 
to go with Savinkov in order that the military 
business should receive better attention. [I re- 
member that in this very room I met Savinkov, 
two of my colleagues (lakubovitch and Tumanov) 
and Baranovsky. We were busy in defining the 
area which was to be excluded from the juris- 
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diction of the Generalissimo after the Petrograd 
district had been transferred to that of Head- 
quarters Then it was decided that Baranovsky- 
should also go to Hcadquarteis ] 

Chairman — ^W^as it reported to you and did 
you know that Savinkov was taking Mironov 
with him, and what was the object of it ? 

Kerensky —No, I did not know about Mironov. 
I remember that the day after their departure 
I wanted Mironov to arrange that the movements 
of a certain person should be watched I sent 
for Mironov. I was told that he had gone to 
Headquarters with Savinkov. 

[At that time N D Mironov was the Head of 
the Counter-Espionage Department at the General 
Staff of the Petrograd Military District, His 
arrival at Headquarters with Savinkov caused 
considerable alarm and enormous irritation. 

“ I know,” said Kornilov to Savinkov excitedly, 
“ Kerensky wants to arrest a valuable officer. . . , 
He sent Mironov, this Professor of Sanskrit, with 
you I know that Mironov is engaged in political 
espionage. He has come here to watch us . 

“Mironov has come with my permission,” re- 
torted Savinkov “ Kerensky did not even know 
that he was going with me . . ” 

“ All the same, I warn you, if Mironov dares 
to arrest anyone here. I’ll have him shot by my 
Tckmtzy (Asiatic soldiers^ ” 

“ He cannot arrest anyone without my orders,” 
remarked Savinkov. 

This is a picturesque fragment from Savin- 
kov’s conversation with Kornilov on August 24th. 
The alarm caused at Headquarters by Mironov’s 
arrival will be perhaps better understood in the 
light of the fact that it was Savmkov’s intention 
to take serious measures against the Mam Com- 
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mittee of the Officers* League and the ^Head- 
quarters’ Political Department in connection with 
information received concerning the plot.] 

C/miVman.— What report did Savinkov give of 
his visit to Headquarters ? 

Kerensky. — Not a very detailed one. He told 
me besides that on the first day (August 23rd) 
Kornilov adopted an extremely excited and irre-. 
concilable attitude towards me. Only after long 
negotiations did Savinkov succeed in alleviating 
this animosity, and at his departure Kornilov 
himself, or a representative of his — I don’t 
remember who — called on Savinkov in order 
to ask him to tell me that Kornilov desired to 
co-operate with me and was devoted to me. 

At the same time Baranovsky, who also retiuned, 
told me, as I have already mentioned, that the 
whole atmosphere at Headquarters was unbearable, 
that “ it is even impossible to mention your name 
there,” that ^'‘practically no xcork is being done,** 
because at all desks one heard nothing but political 
discussions. 

[I must here mention that one of the most 
unexpected aspects of Kornilov’s policy was that 
from the moment of his appointment as Generalis- 
simo all questions, military, strategic, or concerning 
the front, completely ceased to interest Head- 
quarters. Mliat used to be the chief subject of 
my discussions with Alexciev and Brussilov now 
fell into the background. I remember that on 
severa\ occasions 1 expressed surprise at sueix a 
hypertrophy of politics where such questions should 
not have existed at all.] 

Chairman. — ^Did Savinkov tell you about his 
proposal not to proclaim martial law in Petrograd 
until the Srd Corps approached the city ? 

Kerensky. ~^Ycs, he did. But I pointed out 
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that / did not attach any impojiance to the advance 
of the corjiSj that I considered the delay quite 
superfluous, that the measure was necessary in 
view of altered circumstances, and that martial 
law could he proclaimed -without waiting for new 
troops. So you see, I disagreed with Savinkov. 
The Government did not discuss tliis particular 
question. 

Chainnan.^'Did he report only to you per- 
sonally ? 

KerensJey.— As far as I remember, no report was 
made to the Government on the subject, apart 
from a statement of the general results of his 
journey to Headquarters. 

C/iairman.—Was it not then intended to send 
Tcrcstchcnko on a mission to Headquarters, and 
for what reason ? 

Kerensky.— ‘I lo which mission do you refer ? 
Chairman . — To the one immediately following 
on Savinkov’s return. Mliat -was the reason of it ? 

Kerensky.— lid visited Headquarters in July, 
and brought back the news that Filonenko was 
intriguing against Lukomsky. 

Liber . — And what about his visit before Lvov ? 
Kerensky, — Oh, yes. He went to Headquarters 
on his own business, and possibly might have 
wished to discuss the general situation personally. 
I believe at that time Maklakov had to go there, 
whose ambassadorial appointment to Paris was 
then under consideration. 

Chairman . — So there was no connection between 
Terestchenko’s visit and Savinkov’s mission ? 

Kerensky. — ^That, I think, is very imimportant. 
It did not occupy my attention at the time. [But 
now I can say definitely that it had nothing to 
do with Savinkov’s mission.] 

Ttaupakh . — ^May I ask whether Baranovsky had 
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any object of his o'wn in accompanying Savinkov 
to Headquarters ? 

Kerensky .— went as Chief of the Military 
Cabinet, mainly to investigate the question .(of 
the exclusion of Petrograd) from a military point 
of view, and was only present at the meeting at 
which this question was discussed. 

JRaupakh . — Does that mean that he was instructed 
to insist on the exclusion of Petrograd ? 

Kerensky . — The military authorities were always 
against the exclusion of Petrograd, as were also 
lakubovitch and Prince Tumanov at the meeting 
in my room mentioned above. But for considera- 
tions of my own, I desired to make the military 
aspect of the question clear to Kornilov, and as 
all here were more or less unanimous, Baranovsky 
was sent to Headquarters to defend my point of 
view. 


Chairman .— you first discussed with Lvov 
the question of reorganizing and strengthening 
the Government, who initiated the discussion, and 
what were the concrete suggestions made by Lvov ? 

Kerensky . — I had no such discussion ivith him. 

Chairman . — ^IVliat were the concrete suggestions 
he made ? 

Kerensky . — Among the infinite number of people 
who come to me with all sorts of serious proposi- 
tions and “ schemes,” useful advice and idle talk 
(everybody being convinced that the real cause 
of all the disasters is that I did not give him a 
hearing), came Lvov. He did not talk much 
about his “ schemes ” or the changes in the Pro- 
visional Government, but tried to persuade me 
that my song was sung,” that I had no support 
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anywhere, because I wns now “ hated by the 
Right,” and that I had “ lost niy infiuciicc ” with 
the democracy owing to my resolute repressive 
measures against and persecutions of the Bol- 
sheviks, that I and my Provisional Government 
had lost our footing,” that support must be 
found, that he could help, that Cabinet changes 
were necessary, and that elements even more 
moderate than the Cadets ouglit to be included. 
As this happened soon after the Moscow Conference, 
I considered it natural for a man to come and 
express such opinions. I answered in general 
terms that I was a convinced adherent of Coalition 
Government, etc. I do not now remember the 
details of the conversation, but the gist of it was 
that V. Lvov tried to show that I ** had no sup- 
port,” whereas he had something or somebody 
behind his baek. He kept on repeating : ” We 
can do this. ^Yc can do that.” I asked him ■who 
“ we ” were, what he could do, in whose name he 
was speaking. To these questions he replied: “I 
have no right to tell you. I am only authorized 
to ask you whether you are willing to enter into 
discussion.” I could see from what he said that 
he came on behalf of a distinct group. There 
was no doubt about it. More than once he hinted 
that he had just come from somewhere, and that 
he must return the same day, but ” before leaving 
I must have your answer.” He emphasized the 
following ; ” 1 am instructed to ask you whether 
you are willing or not to include new elements 
in the Provisional Government, and to discuss 
the question with you.” I replied : ” Before I 
give you an answer, 1 must know with whom I 
am dealing, who are those you represent, and what 
they want.” “They are public men.” “There 
are various kinds of public men,” said I. . At last 
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I snid • Well, supposing I have no support, 
■\\hat can you o£fcr, ■what arc the actual forces 
you rely upon? I can imagine of whom your 
group consists, and who those public men are ” 
He then hinted that I was mistaken, that “ they ” 
were backed by a considerable force which nobody 
could afford to ignore 

Such "was my conversation with Lvov Of course 
I gave him no instructions, no powers I believe 
he had admitted that in speaking as he did at 
Headquarters on my behalf he “ exeecded ” his 
warrant Of couise he did, because I told him 
nothing of the sort I plainly told him “Before 
I can give you any answer, you must tell me whom 
I am dealing with ** 

Chairman — And he said he was not entitled to 
tell you ? 

Kerensky — Yes, that was what puzzled me most 
In the tangled mass of information I had about 
the intended lines of action of various groups, 
this secrecy attracted my attention I have knoivn 
Lvov for a long time I saw that he did not merely 
drop in to have a chat He said he wished me 
well, that my personality interested him, and he 
did not desire my rum, etc 

Chairman — As he did not say from whom he 
came, because he was not authorized to do so, 
did you not suggest that he should obtain such 
authority ? 

Kerensky — did not say “authority” I said, 
“Before I express my opinion, I must Icnow whom 
I am dealing with and in whose name you are 
speaking ” 

Chairman — How did he end the conversation? 

Kerensky — ^Hc did not He asked “ Will you 
negotiate if I tell jou?” I replied “Tell me 
more definitely what you want to learn from me 
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and why.” lie said “Good-bye” and departed. 
That was the end of it. Headquarters were not 
even mentioned. 

Chairman you expect bun to come again 
after this conversation with clearer and more 
definite proposals, or did you consider the matter 
finished ? 

Kcrensktj.—l thought the matter would end at 
that. Generally speaking, I did not attacli any 
importance to it, but some of the details, and 
more particularly Lvov’s manner, attracted my 
attention I suspected that V. Lvov was referring 
to that Rodzianko group, the group of “ men 
who have been,” winch then had its head- 
quarters in Moscow. It must not be forgotten 
that it was a time of all sorts of talk and idle 
scheming. Even m Junc-July people sometimes 
came to me with various suggestions as to the 
propel organization of the Government Direct 
offers of dictatorship were even made to me. 
Such offers made it easier for me to keep an eye on 
those round Kornilov, because they were the same 
men wlio had previously tried to gam my ear 

Chairman — Did Lvov suggest inclusion m the 
Government of only those elements of the Right 
whose support coidd be relied upon, or did he 
suggest strengthening the Government by gaming 
the support of wnder masses ? Or did he suggest 
any real force, aiming at strengthening the Govern- 
ment ’ 

Kerensky —When he first came we talked about 
the inclusion of new elements to widen the range 
of influence of the Provisional Government, and 
when I asked : “ Who can raise the authority 
of the Government , what is the use of appointing 
two or three more :Rbnisters ? ” he answered with 
a smile, “Oh well, you may he mistaken , there 
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are forces behind us.” ** \^Tiat forces ? ” “ You 
don’t know, but there are.” This was what par- 
ticularly impressed me. Lvov seemed to know 
something ; he was not talking for himself. 

Chairman . — ^Did you speak to your colleagues 
Zarudny or Nekrassov or to somebody else about 
Lvov’s suggestions to the effect that here was an 
attractive offer, and did you instruct anyone to 
find out who was behind his back and who was 
responsible for the offer ? 

Kerensky. — don’t remember. . . . No, indeed, 
I gave no such instructions. 

Chairman . — Did you mention the matter at all ? 


§17. 

Kerensky . — I could not tell you. I belie^^e I 
merely mentioned casually to one of my colleagues 
that Lvov had been talking with me, but I cannot 
speak ivith certainty for the moment, because I 
did not attach much importance to his visit. I 
must say that on his second visit on August 20 th 
he completely changed his manner. He tried hard 
to arrange an interview with me. I remember ; I 
had neither time nor desire to see him, particularly 
as he was incensed when he left the Provisional 
Government. I believe he then said to Tcres- 
tchenko, ** Kerensicy — e’est mon ennemi mortcl.” Tlic 
second time he came, I met him with the following 
words ; “ You have come again to talk about 

the inclusion of new elements in the Provisional 
Government.” (I nm not certain about tJjc actual 
words, but such was the meaning.) He nnsuered : 
“ No, I have come to discuss a totally different 
subject ; tlic situation has completely changed.” 
Tiiis time he made no mention whatsoever of the 
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“ great provocation,’* and all his followers con- 
ducted against me and a certain part of the Pro 
visional Government a most obdurate campaign. 

About SIX o’clock on August 26th V N Lvov 
came to me in my official study, and after a long 
conversation about my “ doom ” and about his 
anxiety to “ save ” me and so forth, said in so 
many words that — 

General Kornilov declared to me (Kerensky) 
through him (Lvov) that no assistance whatever 
would be given to the Provisional Government in 
its struggle with the Bolsheviks, and that in 
particular Kornilov would not answer for my 
life anywhere but at Headquarters , that the 
continuance of the Provisional Government m 
power could no longer be permitted , tliat General 
Kornilov invited me to urge the Provisional Govern 
ment to transfer its powers that very day to the 
Generalissimo, and, pending the formation by him 
of its new Cabinet, to hand over the direction of 
current affairs to the Assistant l\Iinisters and to 
proclaim martial law throughout Russia As to 
myself and Savmkov, we were urged to go avay 
that night to Headquarters, where Jtlmistenal 
portfolios awaited us — ^for Savmko^ the position 
of War Minister, for me that of INIinister of Justice 
To this V N Lvov added that this last condi 
tion — ^that IS to say, our going to Headquarters 
and the rest — ^was put to me privately, and Mas: 
not to be disclosed at the session of the Pro\ isional 
Government 

This communication was an absolute surprise 
to me, and especially the fact that it came from the 
lips of V N Lvov, because his name had never 
before been mentioned m any of the reports or 
statements concerning the plot which I had m 
my possession 
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At first I burst out laughing. “Don’t joke, 
V, N.,” I said. 

“ There is no time to joke ; the situation is 
very serious,” Lvov answered ; and with extreme 
excitement and evident sincerity, he began to 
urge me to save my life. For that there was 
“ only one way, to yield to Kornilov’s demands.” 
He was beside himself. 

I walked hastily up and down my large room, 
trying to understand, to feel, what was the real 
meaning of all this — Lvov’s coming, and the rest 
of it. I remembered what he had said at his 
first visit about “ real force,” and compared it 
with the feeling that existed against me at 
Headquarters, and with all the reports about the 
ripening conspiracy which was without a doubt 
connected with Headquarters ; and as soon as 
I had got over my first surprise, or rather shock, 
I decided to test Lvov once more, to verify his 
statement and then to act. And to act instantly 
and resolutely. My mind was at work. I did not 
hesitate for an instant in my acting. I rather 
felt than understood all the extraordinary serious- 
ness of the situation, if ... if only Lvov’s words 
cre even remotely in accord with reality I 

Calming myself a little, I deliberately pretended 
that I had no longer any doubt or hesitation, 
and that personally I had decided to agree. 

I began to explain to Lvov that I could not 
convey such a communication to the Provisional 
Government without proofs. He reassured me, 
saying that every word he had uttered was true! 
At loj^t I asked him to put into writing all Kornilov’s 
points. The readiness, the assurance, the quick- 
ness vith ulilch Lvov agreed and wrote down 
Kornilov’s proposals gave me full confidence that 
Lvov Mas not only fully informed, but that 
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he had no doubt as to the realization of the 
plan. 

Here is the text of the note Lvov wrote 
General Kornilov proposes — 

(1) That martial law shall be proclaimed in 
Petrograd, 

(2) That all military and civil authority shall 
be placed in the hands of the Generalissimo. 

(3) That all Ministers, not excluding the Premier, 
shall resign, and that the temporary executive 
power shall be transferred to the Assistant 
Ministers till the formation of a Cabinet by the 
Generalissimo. 

V. Lvov. 

Petroorad, August 26, 1917. 

As soon as he began to %vrite, my last doubt 
disappeared. I had only one desire, one over- 
mastering impulse : to check the madness at the 
outset, not giving it time to blaze up, and pre- 
venting the possible breaking-out of its parti- 
sans in Petrograd itself. All that had previously 
occurred — ^thc activity of various organizations, 
the commotion around the Conference in Mosco^v, 
the campaign in the Press, reports concerning 
conspiracies, the behaviour of individual poli- 
ticians, the series of ultimatums sent to me by 
Headquarters, Aladin’s visit to Prince G. E. Lvov, 
Kornilov’s recent telcgraiu supporting the railway- 
men in their impossible demands, the insistence 
that Petrograd army should be handed over to 
Headquarters — all, all instantly shone clear'* in a 
very brilliant light and merged into one clear 
picture. The double game was manifest. 

Certainly I could not tiicn prove every point, 
but I sa«' everything with extraordinary clarity". 
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In those instants Tvhile Lvov was writing, my 
brain worked intensely. It was necessary to prove 
at once the formal connection between Lvov and 
Kornilov so clearly that the Provisional Govern- 
ment would be able to take resolute measures 
that very evening. It was essential to make Lvov 
commit himself, by making him repeat in the 
presence of a third person all his conversation with 
me. I felt I must act thus, and in no other way. 
. . . ^Meantime, Lvov finished ™ting, and giving 
me the document, said, “ That is very good ; now 
everything will end peacefully. People ihert 
think it very important that the powers of the 
Provisional Government should be transferred 
legally. Well, and as for you,” he concluded, 
“ will you go to Headquarters ? ” 

I do not know why, but this question stabbed 
me, put me on my guard, and almost involuntarily 
I replied, “ Certainly not. Do you really think 
that I can be Minister of Justice under Kornilov ? ” 

Here something strange happened. 

Lvov sprang up ; his face brightened as he 
exclaimed : ” You are right 1 You are right 1 
Don’t go there. A trap is set for you ; he ■\vill 
arrest you. Go away — somewhere far away; but 
get out of Petrograd you must. They hate you.” 
Lvov said this excitedly. 

Wc then “ decided ” that Kornilov should learn 
by telegraph of my resignation, and that I should 
not go to Headquarters. 

“ And what will happen, V. N.,” I said, “ if you 
arc mistaken, or if they have played a practical 
iok/ on you ? Wliat position will you be in 
then? You know, what you have written is 
very serious.” 

Lvov began energetically to prove that it was 
not a mistake, that it could not be a joke, that 
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it was indeed a very serious matter, and that 
“General Kornilov would never take back his 
words ” 

At that moment the idea came into my head 
that I would get direct confirmation from Kornilov 
himself on the direct telegraphic line Lvov 
]umped at the suggestion, and we arranged that 
we should meet at eight o’clock at the house of 
the War IMinister to speak together to Kornilov on 
the direct telegraph 

Lvov had come to me a few minutes after fi\e 
o’clock, and he left, as far as I remember, after 
seven Nearly an hour was left before we veie 
to meet at the War Minister’s house As he went 
out, at the door of my room L\ov met Virubov, 
who was coming to me After I had acquainted the 
latter with what had happened, and asked him to 
stay w ith me, I sent my aide de camp to arrange 
for a direct line, and to summon to me at my 
Palace at nine o’clock in the evening the Assis 
tant Chief of the Mihtia Staff (Bala\insky) and 
the Assistant to the Commander of the Military 
District (Captain Kuzmin) 

At eight o’clock in the evening I went VMth 
Virubov to the telegraph Everything v\as ready 
Kornilov was -waiting at the other end of the line 
Lvov was not yet there We tried to ring him 
up at his house, but there was no replj Kornilov 
waited at the telegraph for twenty to tv\onty-five 
minutes I decided to speak alone, as ’the char- 
acter oi the conv ersation made it indillorcnt whether 
only one or both of us were there, the subject had 
been agreed upon beforehand I must conf^essSMiat 
apparently both Virubov and I ucrc stiJJ hopmg 
that General Kornilov would ask in utter bcuildcr- 
ment “ \Vliat is there for me to corroborate ? 
^Vhlch Lvov?” But the hope was not realized 
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Here is the full conversation as recorded by the 

Hughes tape machine. 

The Conversation by the Hughes Tape 
Machine or the Prime Minister (ICerensicy) 

^ WITH THE CoMMANDER-IN-ChiEF (GeNERAL 
Kornilov). Italics and figures arc partly mine. 

(1) “ Good day. General. V. N. Lvov and 
Kerensky at the apparatus. We beg you to 
confirm the statement that Kerensky is to act 
according to the c'bmmunication made io him by V. N.’* 
“ Good day, Alexander Feodorovitch ; good day, 
V. N. Confirming again the description I gave 
V. N, of the present situation of the country and 
the army as it appears to me, I declare again that 
the events of the past days and of those that I 
can see coming imperatively demand a definite 
decision in the shortest possible time.*' 

(2) “ I, V. N,, ask you whether it is necessary to 
act on that definite decision which you asked me 
to communicate privately to Kerensky, as he is 
hesitating to give his full confidence without your 
personal confirmation.’* 

“ Yes, I confirm that I asked you to convey to 
Alexander Feodorovitch my urgent demand that 
he should come to Mohilev.” 

(3) “ I, Alexander Feodorovitch, understand your 
answer as confirmation of the words conveyed to 
me by V. N. To do that to-day and start from 
here is impossible. I hope to start to-morrow. 
Is it necessary for Savinkov to go ? ” 

“I/beg urgently that Boris Victorovitch shall 
come with you. Ever5d:hing I said to V. N. 
refers in equal degree to Savinkov. I beg you 
earnestly not to put off your departure later than 
to-morrow. Believe me, only my recognition of 
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it "was indeed a very serious matter, and that 
“General Kornilov vrould never take back his 
words,” 

At that moment the idea came into my head 
that I would get direct confirmation from Kornilov 
himself on the direct telegraphic line. Lvov 
jumped at the suggestion, and we arranged that 
we should meet at eight o’clock at the house of 
the War Minister to speak together to Kornilov on 
the direct telegraph. 

Lvov had come to me a few minutes after five 
o’clock, and he left, as far as I remember, after 
seven. Nearly an hour was left before we were 
to meet at the War Minister’s house. As he went 
out, at the door of my room Lvov met Viinbov, 
who was coming to me. After I had acquainted the 
latter with what had happened, and asked him to 
stay with me, I sent my aide-de-camp to arrange 
for a direct line, and to summon to me at my 
Palace at nine o’clock in the evening the Assis- 
tant Chief of the Militia Staff (BaJavinsky) and 
the Assistant to the Commander of the Military 
District (Captain Kuzmin). 

At eight o’clock in the evening I went with 
Virubov to the telegraph. Everything was ready. 
Kornilov was waiting at the other end of the line. 
Lvov was not yet there. We tried to ring him 
up at his house, but there was no reply. Kornilov 
waited at the telegraph for twenty to t%vcnty-five 
minutes. I decided to speak alone, as 'the char- 
wvadt; it wYittVit^ 

only one or both of us were there ; the subject had 
been agreed upon beforehand. I must confcssVhat 
apparently both Virubov and I were still hoping 
that General Kornilov would ask in utter bewilder- 
ment : “ Wliat is there for me to corroborate ? 
\Vliich Lvov?” But the hope ^^as not realized. 
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Here is the full conversation as recorded by the 
Hughes tape machine. 

The Conversation by the Hughes Tape 

Machine or the Prime Minister (ICerensicy) 

"WITH THE CoMMANDER-IN-ChIEF (GeNERAL 

Kornilov). Italics and figures are partly mine. 

(1) “ Good day, General. V. N. Lvov and 
Kerensky at the apparatus. We beg you to 
confirm the statement that Kerensky is io act 
according to the communication made io him by V. V.’* 
“ Good day, Alexander Feodorovitch ; good day, 
V. N. Confirming again the description I gave 
V. N. of the present situation of the country and 
the army as it appears to me, I declare again that 
the events of the past days and of those that I 
can see coming imperatively demand a definite 
decision in the shortest possible iime** 

(2) “ I, V. N., ask you whether it is necessary to 
act on that definite decision which you asked me 
to communicate privately to Kerensky, as he is 
hesitating to give his full confidence without your 
personal confirmation.’* 

“ Yes, I confirm that I asked you to convey to 
Alexander Feodorovitch my urgent demand that 
he should come to IMohilcv.” 

(3) “ I, Alexander Feodorovitch, understand your 
answer as confirmation of the W’ords conveyed to 
me by V. N. To do that to-day and start from 
here is impossible. I hope to start to-morrow. 
Is it necessary for Sa\Tnkov to go ? ” 

“ I/^cg urgently that Boris Victorovitch shall 
come with you. Everything I said to V. N. 
refers in equal degree to Savinkov. I beg you 
( amcstly not to put off your departure later than 
to-morrow. Believe me, only my recognition of 
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ilie responsibilUy of the moment urges me to persist 
in mrj icquesiy 

(4) “ Shall %ve come only in case of an outbreak, 
of which there arc rumours, or in any case ? ” 

“ In any case.” ' 

Good day. Soon we shall see each other.” 

” Good-day.” 

The above is a classical specimen of a “ code ” 
conversation in which the one who answers under- 
stands from half a word the one who questions, 
because the subject of the conversation is Icnown 
to them both. For instance, take the first and 
second answers, “Confirming again,” etc., where 
everything is puzzling to the outsider and clear 
only to the initiated, who knows the real point 
of the dialogue. Tliere is not a single leading 
question, not a single question whence one could 
gather what is already known by the questioner 
about the subject of his interrogation. Neverthe- 
less the answers were precisely what were expected. 
They were in exact accordance with V. Lvov’s 
communication to me, especially the second and 
third. 

This conversation yielded more than could have 
been expected ; it not only confirmed V. Lvov’s 
authority to speak directly on behalf of Kornilov, 
but also verified the accuracy tcith which Lvov 
had passed on to me Kornilov's words. , . . 

It was now necessary to strengthen tin's evidence 
by the repetition in the presence of a third person 
of my “ private ” conversation with Lvov. 

We went back to the Winter Palace. our 
way a scene occurred which is mentioned later 
in the evidence. On my return to my study, the 
conversation with Lvov was repeated. S. A. 
Balavinsky, at that time present in my room, gave 
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the following account of it next day, August 27th, 
to the examining magistrate, among other evidence. 

“ I was in M. Kerensky’s cabinet and wanted 
to leave in view of his approaching interview with 
Lvov, but Kerensky asked me to remain, and I 
stayed in the room all through the conversation. 
Kerensky had brought with liim two documents. 
At the very beginning Kerensky read to Lvov 
the tape from the telegraph to Headquarters 
containing the' Kerensky-Komilov conversation, 
the same tape that you now produce before me ” 
(they showed the witness the tape produced by 
Kerensky at the examination), “ and Lvov con- 
firmed the accuracy of the conversation recorded on 
the tape. 

“ Then A. F. Kerensky read aloud to Lvov those 
notes in Lvov’s own handwriting which you show 
me now, and he confirmed the accuracy of those 
notes, certifying that every proposal in those notes 
had been made by Kornilov himself. Further, 
V. N. Lvov said that the general opinion of the 
people and of everybody at Headquarters was so 
strongly against Kerensky and the Provisional 
Government, that General Kornilov could not 
answer for A. F. Kerensky’s personal safety in 
any place in Russia, and that was why it was 
necessary that A. F. Kerensky and Savinkov 
should go to Headquarters, and Lvov privately 

carry out General Kornilov’s conditions. Advising 
Kerensky to fulfil Kornilov’s demands, V. N. Lvov 
said ^lat General Kornilov ollered in the Cabinet 
he v-is forming the portfolio of Minister of Justice 
to Kerensky, while Savinkov was to have the 
Mmislry of War and, as it seemed to me, the 
Ministry’ of Marine. 

“ In his conversation with Lvov, Kerensky 
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several times returned to the same question : 
according to the accurate information he had 
received, there would not be a Bolshevik outbreak 
on August 27th ; what then were the reason aqd 
motive that made General Kornilov say it was 
imperative for Kerensky and Savinkov to go to 
Headquarters ? But to this question Lvov made 
no answer. In his conversation Lvov mentioned 
that he had not slept for four nights, and that he 
felt very tired, and he asked Kerensky to come to 
a decision quickly. 

“ I did not know previously with whom Kerensky, 
who had just returned, was going to talk, and while 
witnessing the conversation between Kerensky and 
Lvov, I was not seen by the latter/’ ^ 

After this conversation, which took pla'ce about 
ten o’clock in the evening, V. Lvov was put under 
arrest. . . , The liquidation of the rebellion began. 


§18. 

Now comes the question : had I not the right, 
after all that had happened on August 2Gth between 
five and ten o’clock in the evening, to declare to 
the population : — 

“ On August 2Gth General Kornilov sent V; Lvov, 
member of the Duma, with a demand for the 
handing over of the whole civil and military power 
of the Provisional Government, so that he might 
at his own discretion form a new Government to 
rule the country. That Lvov, member of the l^uma, 
possessed full authority to make this proposition 

' * This was one of the most important depositions in the 
Kornilov affair, and although almost the first, it was not 
printed in a single one of the hosts of newspapers which 
filled their columns with “ truth ” about this matter. 
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not only to “start/* but **to do that” ^ to-tlay 
s\as impobsible, etc. 

In one norJ, ali the text on the tape left no 
tioubt whatever that General Kornilov chd not 
(hire to tc]l the Comniissioii of Inquiry tlie trutli, 
and if General Kornilov only confirmed his invita* 
lion to me to come to Headquarters, why was it 
that “after tins conversation/’ Prince Trubet/koy 
tells us, “ a sigli of relief came from Kornilov’s 
breast, and on my question i ‘ Then the Provisional 
Government will meet you in everything ? ' he 
said : * Ycrs.’ ’* Why ? 

So it was not a “ Vic ** wlien 1 declared that 
General Ivornilov had sent Lvov to me ^^itll 
something. 
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Government I asked Inm to contey my insistent 
appeal that you should come to Ilcadquarteis 
to take some definite decision, and I added to 
that, that m view of the accurate information in 
my possession concerning a Bolshevik rising m 
Petrograd, I considered the position extremely 
serious, and in particular I believed that youi 
and Kerensky’s presence m Petrograd was very 
dangerous for both of you, and for that reason 
I ojfered you to come to Headquarters, guaranteeing 
by my xoord of honour your absolute safety ” Is 
it not more than obvious that Lvov’s rendering 
entirely coincides with the actual thoughts of 
General Kornilov ? Moreover, the “ apprehension” 
of Lvov for my hfe strangely coincides with 
the promises of “ safety ” of the Geneial Why, 
however, should the Commander-m*Cliicf have 
to pledge his ” word of honour ” that the Prime 
Minister, the Supieme Cluef of the State, will 
remain alive if he comes to the Commander in- 
Chief’s Headquarters at his own invitation ? 

That which had taken place at Headquarters 
after the conversation earned on by means of the 
Hughes tape machine and “the sigh of lehef” 
confirms once more that Lvov was not indulging 
m any fancy of his imagination when he made ins 
demands to me, to be immediately fulfilled (“ within 
the shortest possible time,” accordmg to General 
Kornilov’s Hughes’ communication) 

The Commander m Chief ” (so Prmcc Trubetz- 
koy continues his narration), “ assuming that he 
had come to a complete understanding in principle 
with the Prime Ulinistcr, gave orders conJirmin<f 
orders previously given by him for the dispatch 
to Petrograd of the necessary troops At the same 
time be sent telegrams to certain prominent 
political men inviting tiiem to come to his Head- 
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not only to “start,” but “(o do that” ^ to-day 
■was impossible, etc. 

In one word, all the text on the tape left no 
doubt whatever that General Kornilov did not 
dare to tell the Commission of Inquiry tlic truth, 
and if General Kornilov only confirmed his invita- 
tion to me to come to Headquarters, why was it 
that “ after this conversation,” Prince Trubetzkoy 
tells us, “ a sigh of relief came fi-om Kornilov’s 
breast, and on my question : * Tlien the Provisional 
Government will meet you in everytliing ? ’ he 
said : ‘ Yes.’ ” ^Vhy ? 

So it was not a “ lie ” when I declared that 
General Kornilov had sent Lvov to me with 
something. 

Also it was not a “ lie ” when I declared that 
this something was the “ demand ” for my trans- 
ference of tlie full power of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to General Kornilov, and that Lvov came 
to me on this mission, “Events demand quite 
definite decision in the shortest possible time,” 
said Kornilov on the direct line. Moreover, next 
day, in conversation with Savinkov on the same 
subject, Kornilov said : “ After youi* departure " 

I received two alarming comraimications about 
the state of affairs at the front and at the rear ” 
(and I may add that Krimov W'as then already 
moving on Petrograd). ** I told Lvov it was my 
profound conviction that the only solution was to 
be found in ike establishment of a Dictatorship 
and the proclamation of martial law tlwoughout 
the country. I asked V. Lvov to tell Kerensky 
and you tliat I considered it absolutely imperative 
that you and Kerensky should take a share in the 

« The italics everywhere are nunc. 

» Between SaviiAov’s departure from G.H.Q. and Lvov’s 
visit to Kora Jov five or six hours passed. 
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Government. I asked him to convey niy insistent 
appeal that you should come to Headquarters 
to take some definite decision, and I added to 
that, that in view of the accurate information in 
my possession concerning a Bolshevik rising in 
Petrograd, I considered the position extremely 
serious, and in particular I believed that your 
and Kerensky’s presence in Petrograd was very 
dangerous for both of you, and for that reason 
I offered you to come to Headquarters, guaranteeing 
by my word of honour your absolute safety.'* Is 
it not more than obvious that Lvov’s rendenng 
entirely coincides with the actual thoughts of 
General Kornilov ? Moreover, the “ apprehension ” 
of Lvov for tny life strangely coincides with 
the promises of “ safety ” of the General. Why, 
however, should the Commandcr«in-Chief have 
to pledge his “word of honour” that the Prime' 
^Linister, the Supreme Chief of the State, will 
remain alive if he comes to the Commander-in- 
Chief’s Headquarters at his own invitation ? 

That which had taken place ‘ at Headquarters 
after the conversation carried on by means of the 
Hughes tape machine and “ the sigh of relief ” 
confirms once more that Lvov was not indulging 
in any fancy of his imagination when he made his 
demands to me, to be immediately fulfilled (“ within 
the shortest possible time,” according to General 
Kornilov’s Hughes’ comnnmication). 

“■The Commandcr-in-Chief ” (so Prince Trubetz- 
koy continues bis narration), “ assuming that he 
had come to a complete understanding in principle 
with thfc Prime Minister, gave orders confirming 
orders previously given by him for the dispatch 
to Petrograd of the necessary troops. At the same 
time he sent telegrams to certain prominent 
poUtical men inviting them to come to his Head- 
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quarters to discuss the situation that had arisen, 
with a view to induce them, together with some 
members of tlie Provisional Government (Kerensky 
and Sivmkov), to form a new Cabinet, which, in 
General Kornilov’s opinion, was to have carried 
out a strictly democratic program, consolidating 
the people’s liberty and having for its main feature 
the solution of the ograiian question ” I have to 
add that already, about a fortniglit previous to 
August 26th, a certain professor arrived from 
Moscow at Headquarters for “ conversations ” upon 
the agrarian question, and by August 2Cth a full 
agrarian law or manifesto was already drafted 
It appears therefore that at the time of the 
Moscow Conference General Kornilov was already 
taking an interest not only m discussions of financial 
and mtemational questions and had conversations 
not only with railway men 

The picture therefore is perfectly clear On 
August 28 <ft. there -would have been assembled %n 
Headquarters, with the Commander in Chief, “ the 
coders of the nation ” and the Prime Minister with 
the War Minister, who have “ agreed ” to hand over 
the poiser to General Kornilov, -whilst at Petrograd 
there would have been the troops of Knmov, the 
“ beheaded ” Provisional Government, the “ Bolshevth 
majority ’ of the Soviets exercising pressure on that 
Government, and 

The Provisional Government would thus “ loyally " 
Juive ceased to exist 

Genera’i perfeCAy we’i miormeci ol 

intentions of the conspirators, asserts in the same 
confidential letter to Miliukov that Kdrnilov s 
mo\ement “ was directed solely against tlie p'fcrsons 
who one after the other joined the Ministry and 
quickly left it,” that is to say, against the Pro 
visional Government of that time, and acknowledges 
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that it was prccisehj for that purpose that the Brd 
Cavalry Corps was moving on Pctrograd. 

To what extent by the eve of August.2Gth every- 
thing had been prepared and arranged at Head- 
quarters is shown by the following characteristic 
conversation of Kornilov with the same Prince 
Trubetzkoy : “ To my question why Kornilov in- 
sists on the participation of Kerensky and Savinkov 
in the Cabinet (consequently there were some who 
did not insist 1) I received the reply : ‘ The new 
Government will be compelled by the force of 
circumstances to take some very stringent measures, 
and I desire that these measures should not be more 
stringent than are required. Moreover, democracy 
should see and know timt it is not being deprived of 
its favourite leaders and most precious conquests.’ ” 
This statement of motives does not err on the side 
of bashfulness, and is quite sufficiently frank. 

I think that no one who knows and has thought 
over the Kornilov affair can deny that the intentions 
of the Kornilov group towards the Provisional 
Government as such were perfectly definite j that 
the Provisional Government was to yield to the 
^YiU of the Dictator ; that no kind of “ misunder- 
standing ” as regards the Provisional Government 
as a whole existed at Headquarters ; that on 
August 28tli the fatal question would have been 
settled as to the purpose for which Headquarters 
troops were being moved on Petrograd ; that Lvov 
indeed caused, whether wishing it or not, the mine 
that had been prepared for the Provisional Govern- 
ment to explode two days before the appointed time. 

§ 19. 

The participators in the rehellion themselves 
did not deny, and do not deny, their intentions 
12 
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to^\ards the Provisional Government, they did 
not deny it even when they declared the ■words 
of the Prime Minister to be “ an absolute he 
It IS necessary to read very carefully the first 
lines of the appeal or manifesto of the Commander 
m Chief to the “ people of Kussia ” m order to 
understand their true meaning and to appreciate 
the skill of the author of the appeal— 2^avoiko 
Here are these lines ** Telegram No 4163 of the 
Prime Minister is absolute he m the whole of 
its first part , it was not I who sent the member 
of the Duma, V Lvov, to the Provisional Govern 
ment, but Lvov came to me as an envoy of the 
Prime Minister, as Aladm, another member of 
the Duma, can witness And so a great act of 
provocation was committed, which placed at stake 
the fate of the country ** How can the direct 
meaning of these lines be understood on comparing 
them with my telegram No 4163 ? There the 
Prime Minister states (1) ** Lvov came to me on 
behalf of General Kornilov (2) He called upon 
the Provisional Government to hand over the power 
to Kornilov (3) Kornilov confirmed that he had 
given Lvov the necessary authorization ” “ All 

that IS an absolute lie,” replies tlie Kornilov 
manifesto, whence the simple minded reader will 
conclude (1) that Lvov did not come at all to 
Kerensky , (2) that he did not communicate any 
demands to the Provisional Government , (3) that 
accordingly Kornilov was not in a position to 
confirm that Lvov was acting Tvith due autJionty 
More than that, the simple minded reader will 
infer that not only did nothing of the kmci take 
place, but that it was all the other way about 
Lvov was Kerensky’s envoy who came to Kornilov 
That undoubtedly is the direct meaning of that 
part of Kornilov s appeal or statement which was 
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communicated m the night of August 27th— 28tli 
on all railway lines to “ all persons m authority ” 
and to the “ railway committees ” These are 
words which clearly reveal the distinct intention, 
that, to put it vulgarly, all those should be “ taken 
in ” by surprise in whose chest, m the words of the 
same statement, “ a Russian heart is beating, and 
who believe in God and in the temples.” The 
people had to be taken in and to respond 
before they would have had time to understand 
and to learn the truth 

But this bold demagogic te^ct adapted for circu- 
lation in the masses has a di/feicnt, real meanmg, 
which can be understood only by a very thoughtful 
or well informed reader Yes, I did make demands 
on the Provisional Government, I don’t deny it, 
but I made those demands with the knowledge 
of the Prime Mimster It was he who first sent 
Lvov to me for negotiations , it was Kerensky who 
was ” provoking ” me That is the real meaning 
It was then that the carnival of lies was started. 
Kerensky was insincere and betrayed Kornilov — 
that IS the calumny of the Right Kerensky is a 
” Kornilovite,” a counter revolutionary, he meant 
to betray democracy , that was the shameful 
he, one regrets to say, not of the Bolshevik 
demagogues alone ” Kerensky’s participation is 
beyond every doubt ” , thus General Alexeiev, as 
if summing up the various legends Even if that 
had been so, nevertheless that in which I parti- 
cipated would remain a crime , there would only 
have been one cnmmal more But what evidence 
IS tliere of my participation? There is the cir- 
cumstantial evidence— the calling out of the 3rd 
Cavalry Corps (which already has been referred 
to) m connection with certain actions and 
statements of Savinkov, the behaviour at Head 
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quarters of Filonenko (to him I will refer later), 
and finally the mission of Lvov. 

It seems to me that the above sufficiently de- 
monstrates the absurdity of this last proof of 
the clumsy invention of the conspirators In 
their hurry they overlooked even this simplest 
consideration Supposing, indeed, that tlirough 
Savinlvov and Filonenko I was in agreement witli 
Kornilov, why should I at the last moment 
“intioduce into the business ” an outsider who, 
moreover, since he ceased to be a member of the 
Provisional Government, was no friend of mine ? 

How, then, stood matters m reality, and how did 
it come about that on the evening of August 26th 
V. H Lvov was m my room ? This is how it 
happened . V. N. Lvov, having come to take 
part at the Moscow Conference, met at tlie National 
Hotel (tlie Moscoiv headquarters of Zavoiko and 
Aladm) an old friend, a certain Dobimsky, a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Union 
of Knights of St, George, a fellow officer of ICrnnov, 
and at that time a frequent visitor at Hcadquarteis 
Bobrinsky introduced Lvov to Aladm, and they 
both to some extent initiated Lvov into their 
plans At that time (immediately after the 
iloscow Conference), feverish preparations went 
on, and a man was urgently required for a special 
task . to contrive to sec me otherwise than through 
the usual channels of our communications with 
Headquarters (through Savinkov or Baranovsky). 
Aladm knew by his own experience that men 
of his kind have no chance of being admitted to 
me personally. An attempt of the same Al^idm 
to obtain an interview with me through an inter- 
mediary fell tlirough : Prince G. E Lvov, to 
whom Aladm applied a short time before V N 
Lvov’s arrival, asking the Prince to obtain my 
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consent to see him (Alndin) on a matter ot excep- 
tional importance, refused Aladin's request. When 
leaving Prince Lvov, Aladin nevertheless took the 
precaution to mention that for so many (I do not 
remember how many) days he would wait for a 
decision at the National Hotel, and in the course 
of his conversation with Prince Lvov, Aladin em- 
phasized the fact that he came from Headquarters. 
Aladin did not, however, receive any message, 
and thereupon V. N. Lvov was sent, who as a 
member of the Duma and former member of the 
Provisional Government had naturally a right 
to be received by me. 

The following particulars ate relevant and very 
interesting. Between August IGth and 21st 
Aladin had been to Prince Lvov. On August 
17th Bobrinsky returned from Mohilev with the 
news that “ Headquarters have decided to insist 
on reforms ” and told it to V. N. Lvov. On August 
21st, Bobrinsky, as Aladin put it, “ introduces " 
Lvov to Aladin, and Lvov there and then informs 
Aladin that he will go to Petrograd to Kerensky 
and as his “ personal friend ” will insist on the 
necessity of forming a Ministry that will enjoy 
general confidence. On August 21st Lvov leaves 
Moscow to see me; on August 23rd he returns to 
Moscow. At the same National Hotel, in Bobrin- 
sky's presence, Lvov informs Aladin that Kerensky 
has agreed to enter into negotiations with Head- 


quarters. It is true that Lvov’s statement before 
his departure for Petrograd to see me (as the 
same_ Aladm had put it) hardly agrees with what 
he said about Headquarters after he saw me. 
Bui that does not make any difference to Mr. 
Aladin. On the same day, August 23rd, Lvov 
and Bobrinsky both hurry back to Headquarters 
with a letter from Aladin to Zavoiho, ^ 
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On August 2Uli Alodm goes to Headquarters 
On the evening of that day General Kornilov 
receives Lvov They speak at first without any- 
body else being present, but afterwards, in the 
presence of ** the orderly officer Zavoiko, I (General 
Kornilov) confirmed to Lvov the essential points 
of my statements ** After his interview with 
Kornilov, Lvov spends most of the night with 
Zavoiko, Aladin, Radionov (if I remember rightly, 
the author of “ Our Crime ”) and Company 

On August 26th Lvov hurries to Petrograd, 
and almost stiaight from the tram goes to my 
waiting room A telegram from Headquarters 
follows, addressed “ Winter Palace, Kerensky for 
Lvov On your return, find and bring Rodzianko — 
DoBRiNsitY ” Alas ! that wire arrived when Lvov 
was already under arrest 

Thus smee August 21st (the day when he was 
“ introduced ” to AJadin) Lvov did not S2iare 
himself and had no rest It was not without reason 
that in speaking to me he complained that he had 
not slept for four nights Was he not pccuhar, 
my ** envoy ” ? He made journeys not going 
from me, but coming lo me — once from Moscow, 
sent by Aladin and Dobrinsky, another time from 
Mohilev, where he was spending his tune m the 
company of Kornilov, Zavoiko, and again with 
Dobrinsky and Aladin 

After that, who could testify better thqn Aladin 
to all those “ who believe m God and the temples ” 
that Lvov was “ my envoy *’ and that everything 
else is “ absolute he ” ? 

I have taken the trouble to give the details 
of Lvov’s movements dunng the relevant days, 
together with some explanatory extracts by the 
persons themselves concerned, so that the clumsy 
efforts of the conspirator* to prevent the tnith 
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coming out should be perfectly clear to every 
reader What ^v as Lvov*s position in that crowd, 
and to what extent he was initiated into their 
plans, I have not yet succeeded in ascertaining 
It seems, however, fairly certain that he was not 
one of the chief conspiratore, but was one of the 
men whom the principals used for such services 
as they were supposed to be fit for 
The statement of the outside observer, Prince 
Trubetzkoy, well illustrates my surmise “ When 
I heard that V Lvov had visited Kornilov, I 
asked one of the aides de camp ‘ Is Kornilov 
a-^are that Lvov is not a very bright intellect ? ’ 
The aide de camp smiled and said, ‘ Everybody 
knows that, but General Kornilov said that aiiy 
how he IS capable of delivering a message given to 
him, and moreover, until quite recently he was a 
member of Kerensky's Cabmet * ” “ He is capable 
of delivering a message given to him ’’—that is 
the worth of Lvov as weighed at Headquarters 
He was treated accordingly First he was sent 
to me with demands, and when the game failed, 
an offer “ from me to Kornilov ” was put into his 
(Lvov’s) mouth — “ that Kornilov should accept 
the dictatorship which should be proclaimed by 
the present Provisional Government ” (General 
Kornilovs words to Savinkov on August 27th, 
communicated by the Hughes apparatus) Here 
we see once more a complete agreement of 
Lvov’s versioa -with ^yhat Gaaecal K'aiin’Aw 
actually did say on the 26th of August m 
the eyening Lvov was msistmg to me on the 
importance of the “lawful” transfer of power 
And* what is of especial importance, these words 
of Kormlov through the Hughes apparatus 
completely bear out the fundamental point 2 of 
L>oy’s written ultimatum 
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V. Lvov himself, after a series -of his muddled 
semi-truthful or not entirely mendacious state- 
ments, although he affirmed in his last deposition 
(which was entirely directed against myself) that 
I gave him a commission, admitted, however, 
that it was not to make any offers or proposals 
on my behalf, but to find out the desires of others 
— the desires of certain political groups, including 
that of Headquarters. 

It must be said that later, when giving evidence 
before the Commission of Inqiury, General Kornilov, 
who knew by that time that a third person heard 
^my apparently private conversation with Lvov, 
has transformed Lvov from a ‘proposer ” into an 
“ inquirer^** and takes the initiative as to the dictator- 
ship upon himself. 

** V. Lvov told me on behalf of Kerensky that 
if in my opinion Kerensky’s continuation in office 
deprives the Government of the necessary strength 
and firmness, Kerensky is prepared to leave the 
Provisional Government. If Kerensky can count 
on support he is willing to remain. To that, I, 
having stated briefly the general position of affairs 
in the country and in the army, declared that 
the only way of helping the grave state of affairs, 
as I am profoundly convinced, is a dictatorship 
and the immediate proclamation of martial law 
throughout Russia.” (Compare point 1 of Korni- 
nilov’s reply through the Hughes apparatus on 
August 2Cth.) ” I stated that personally I am not 
after power and am prepared to obey immedi- 
ately the man who •will be made dictator. , Lvov 
stated that such a decision is not impossible ; 
that, in view of the difficult general situation of 
the country, the Provisional Govcniment, as at 
present constituted, will of itself come to the 
decision of the necessity for the appointment of 
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a dictator, and it is quite possible that I will be 
chosen to accept that appointment.” What a 
change, thank God ! 

The story of my sending an envoy to Head- 
quarters with a most humble request, “ come and 
lord over us,” is simply a desperate attempt of 
men who have lost then heads after having been 
caught red-handed, and now try to hide behind 
other people’s backs and to obliterate all their 
own traces — and who arc not very particular 
as to their methods. Unfortunately, this was not 
by any means the only attempt of the kind. On 
the same day when the proclamation was sent out 
containing the absolute he about the “ great 
provocation,” General Lukomsky sent me a 
telegram (No. 6406) in which he wrote, inter aha, 
that General Kornilov had taken his “ final deci- 
sion ” after the ” arrival of Savinkov and Lvov, 
who made General Kornilov a proposal on your 
behalf to the same effect . . and in accordance 


with your proposal, he has given final orders which 
it IS now too late to countermand.” Having read 
the telegram, Savinkov immediately handed me 
a statement in writing. That statement was 
immediately handed by me to the Provisional 
Government, from whom it was sent to the Chair- 
man of the Commission of Inquiry, for which reason 
I can only quote it from memory. “Having 
become acquainted with the reference to myself 
contained m the teJegiam of General Lukomsky, 
No. 6106, dated August 27th, I state that it is 
a ItbeJ,. No political statements whatsoever were 
made or could have been made by me on your behalf 
to General Kornilov.— (Signed) Savinkov, August 
Tu Savinkov was indignant over that 

hbel, and expressed his anger by the direct wire to 
General Kornilov, repeating that the words of 
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General Lukomsky concerning him, Savinkov, were 
a libel. To which immediately the only pos- 
sible reply was made — that Lukomsky’s telegram 
referred only to what Savinkov had said in the 
presence of General Lukomsky, General Romanov- 
sky and Colonel Baranovsky on sending troops 
at the disposal of the Provisional Government and 
the proclamation of martial law. 

This time the attempt failed at once. It is to 
be regretted that the conversation with Lvov took 
place either without the presence of anybody 
else or in the presence of such a “ witness ” as 
Zavoiko. It is accordingly extraordinarily diffi- 
cult to establish the truth here. Nor was it 
by accident or chance that General Lukomsky 
mentioned Lvov and Savinkov together. They 
both saw me on August 22nd at Petrograd. Both 
left the capital the same evening— Lvov for Moscow 
and Savinkov for Mohilev ; they were both at 
Mohilev on August 24th— Savinkov was leaving 
and Lvov had just arrived. It may be asked — 
why should I have chosen for a “ conspiracy ” 
the roundabout way via Moscow-Lvov and ignored 
the more direct and convenient means of com- 
munication — Savinkov, who, moreover, could have 
much more easily and without being observed by 
any outsiders or third parties have had a strictly 
private iete-d-iete conversation with Kornilov.] 


§ 20 . 

Chairmans — On August 2Gth, when Lvov appeared 
here, did he first report himself through somebody, 
or did he suddenly appear ? Further, did any 
information reach you that day as to Lvov spreading 
some c.\.traordinary rumours over the city ? 
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^Lerensfty,— To -my regret I learnt of this only 
later, after Lvov had already left me. Before 
Lvov came I had with me the Supreme Commissary 
of Turkestan with a most important report. As 
soon as he left me, Lvov came in. . . . Who told 
me ? . . . One of my men told me that Lvov was 
seen in a fairly excited state. . . . Oh yes, another 
man, who had spoken to Lvov just prior to my 
seeing him, afterwards told me that, not only in 
the street but even here at the Winter Palace, 
Lvov was spealdng in very strong terms. I do 
not recollect who it was who told me, 

C/iatrwian.— Then, Lvov’s report. How did he 
introduce it ? Wliat motive did he disclose ? Did 
he connect it with any previous visit to you, or 
did he speak as if it were an entirely new, different 
matter ? 

2?eren5%.— That’s it. He was quite a different 
man. All the past had been wiped out, as it were. 

Chairman . — So this occasion was entirely un- 
connected with what preceded it . . . 

Kerensky. — Yes. I have already stated that I 
met him with the words, “ Here you are again 
with your affair,” and he replied, “ No, circum- 
stances have changed,” or something to that effect. 
This time there was only one topic of conversation. 
I must hand over my office and quit. There was 
no mention of any “ introduction of new blood ” 
into the Provisional Government or of any “ ex- 
tensiaii” of its basis. ... 1 remain firmly con- 
vinced, and I expressed this conviction at the 
time, that this was perhaps the only evening xohen 
Lvov was sincere^ and being aware of what ivas 
to come, was genuinely desirous of saving me from 
something. Whether his conscience raised its 
voice, or whether he became frightened, makes 
no difference, I was particularly confirmed in 
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that conviction by our conversation in the motor- 
car (on the way from the direct ^vire statioii 
to the Winter Palace), u’lien, in V. V. Virubov’s' 
presence, I purposely told V. N. Lvov that “ I 
have changed my mind and will go to Head- 
quarters.” I said that to test him. Thereupon 
he became greatly excited, and with his hand on 
his heart implored me : “ May God prevent you 
from doing that. For God’s sake don’t go to 
Headquarters ; you'd be lost there,” 

[When on August 30th, being under arrest, 
Lvov learnt of the complete failure of the Kornilov 
attempt, he sent me a note : I congratulate you 
from the bottom of my heart. I am glad that I 
saved you out of Kornilov’s hands. Yours, 
V. Lvov. 30th of Avgust'* I handed that note 
too to the Chairman of the Commission of Inquiry 
and am writing from memory, but I am quite 
certain of its general tenor.] 

Chairman.— 'Bid he tell you any details, why 
and how — or did he merely put an ultimatum 
before you ? 

Kere7isky. — An ultimatum. He said, ” I am 
instructed by General Kornilov.” 

Chairman.— Did lie tell you in detail, did he have 
some information ? 

Kerensky. — ^No, he only stated the points. lie 
obviously knew them very well indeed, for he 
stated them correctly both verbally and in writ- 
ing ; the proclamation of martial law, the handing 
over of the power and the resignation, and point 
4 (for myself and Savinkov only) : inynediate 
departure for Headquarters. That is why I 
wished to fix point 4, which did not appear on 
paper, by the Hughes tape machine. From my 
point of view, the almost decisive %vords of our 
conversation by the Hughes tape machine ucrc 
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in my question : “ Is Savinkov wanted ? ” Lvov 
told me that Kornilov insisted equally on the 
immediate arrival both of myself and of Savin- 
kov, Tliat is why I put the question whether 
the suggestion as to the immediate journey to 
Headquarters concerned myself only or both my- 
self and Savinkov. A categoric confirmation — 

“ Savinkov also ” — and then the statement that 
only the “sense of responsibility” compelled him 
“ so insistently to demand,” made it perfectly 
clear to me that Lvov was au courant of the whole 
alfair. 

C/iafnnan.— Did Vinibov see that note ? 

Kerensky. — I handed it to him and said : “ Read.” 
C/wfrwan,— IVliat impression did it make on 
Virubov ? 

Ker(nisky. —K q said, “ What is to be done ? ” I 
told him what steps I was taking. Later in the 
evening Lvov was arrested. 

Chairman.'-‘^o Lvov was not there at the time ? 
Kerensky.— hvov went out, Virubov came in. 
I had asked Virubov to be in good time for eight 
o’clock p.m. at the direct wire in the house of the 
NVar ^Unister. Afterwards Balavinsky and Kuzmin, 
the Deputy Commander of the Petrograd Military 
District, were asked to attend. In a word, I made 
all the preparation necessary duly to establish 
“ the fact.” 

Uaupakh. — So Lvov set out those points uot as 
an opinion of Kornilov, not as an advice, but as a 
demand, an ultimatum ? 

/vrrciw/ci/.— Therewasnoquestion of any opinions ; 
it uas a demand, an ultimatum. A further point 
of the communication over the Hughes tape 
to which I attached the greatest importance was 
tlic reply to !j>y question whether our arrival vtas 
desirable only in case the Bolsheviks moved. When 
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I -was speaking to Lvov I was trying to find out 
whethei the journey was thought desirable only 
in case of danger from the Bolsheviks or in any 
case I wished to find out whether they really 
apprehended the Bolshevilcs, or if that was 
merely a pretext I put the question to Lvov 
several times ** Is all that required if the 
Bolsheviks really will act, or am I to go in 
any case, Bolsheviks or no Bolsheviks ? ” The 
reply was, “ Just the same ” I put the same 
question to Kornilov I do not remember how 
it was on the tape 

Jtaupakh — “ Is it necessaiy for me to come 

Kerensky — Only in the event of the Bolshevik 
action or m any event ? ** Reply “ In any event ” 
Thus the two men Kornilov and Lvov, hundreds 
of miles away from each other and not being 
aware what the other was saying, gave (he same 
replies io ike same questions And tlicn a third 
time, when I and Lvov were returning from the 
direct wire, I put the same question in Bala 
Vinsky’s presence 

Chairman — ^To Lvov ? 

Kerensky — Yes Whether I was to leave in 
any event or only in case the Bolsheviks acted 
I myself kneiii for certain that on August 27 th 
there would not be any move by the Bolsheviks 

Chairman — So that you decided to have Lvov 
arrested after your conversation with Kornilov 
and m connection with that imminent journey ? 

Kerensky — No, it was in connection ith my 
growing conviction that this man was a party to 
something or luicw something, and that hv 
speaking the truth He several times, especially 
during die first conversation ivith me, used the 
plural “we” 

Chairman — ^To whom then, and in what order 
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of sequence, did ‘you tell of that episode with Lvov 
and of your conversation with Kornilov ? 

Krokhmal—l wish to ask how that document 
was obtained, 

Kerensfcy.— Oh, it was obtained perfectly simply. 

I have already referred to it at the first interroga- 
tion. Lvov had stated it all verbally and demanded 
of me categorical compliance. I finally told him ; 

“ You understand yourself, Vladimir Nikolayevitch, 
that’ if I go before the Provisional Government 
and make that sort of statement, still no one will 
believe me, but will think I am mad, or they will 
first send to find out and verify whether Kornilov 
did make such a proposal to me, and I shall find 
myself in the position of a fool. What right 
have 1 to place such proposals before the Pro- 
visional Government ? I toow you and trust you, 
but I cannot speak without evidence.” “ No, I 
■will guarantee it,” ** If you will guarantee it, 
please write it down.” “ With pleasure, because, 
as you know, I never say anything that is not 
true,” So he wote it down. 

Raupakh. — W as this before the conversation over 
the tape ? 

Kerensky. — It was. I showed these points to 
Virubov, and thereupon I left, to communicate 
with Kornilov over the direct wire. 

Lvov was not with you ? 

Kererw/cy.—He was late, but he came. As we 
were going down the staircase he was coming up. 
It was because of that that I afterwards read to 
him the whole conversation on the tape, so that he 
should confirm it. 

iZahpo/f/i,— Was the conversation carried on in 
your own name, or in Lvov’s name ? 

Kerensky.~~^e told me that perhaps he would 
be a little late, but as Kornilov had already been 
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some twenty minutes at the telegraphic apparatus, 
I did not "Wish to wait any longer and put the 
questions as coming from us both. 

Raupakh . — ^Why did you consider it necessary 
to speak in the names of both ? What cause 
was there for this ? Was it more convenient 
to carry on the conversation with Kornilov that 
way ? 

Kerensky — Because Lvov came to me on behalf 
of Kornilov, He said that he was acting under 
the instructions of Kornilov. So it was arranged 
that we should carry on the conversation jointly. 
As we were going do^vDl and Lvov came up, he asked 
me, “ Well, Alexander Feodorovitch, have I proved 
a true friend ? I have not deceived you.’* I said, 
“ You have not.” 

i?aupa/v/i.— That was after the conversation 
(wth Kornilov) ? 

Kerensky . — Yes And after that we came 
together here. 

JRaupafe/i.— Here, in Balavjnsky’s presence . . . 

Kerensky —Here, in Balavinsky’s presence, Lvov 
repeated all the essential points of our conversation 
durmg the day. And above all I attached im- 
portance not so much to particular words of Lvov, 
as to the fact that I should be able to have some 
one else to witness the excited state of Lvov and 
to confirm that he considered all that business 
exceptionally important. 

IColokolov.—Axid did Liov know that Balavinsky 
%ras there ? 

Ke) ensky ■—'Kg did not. 

[Only now nhen I can pass in review the whole 
of the campaign which is earned on against me 
by both tlie extreme wings who are making capital 
out of the Kornilov affair, only now do I appreciate 
the great importance of the fact that on the 20th, 
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in the whirl of events, I was able to see the necessity 
of making some sort of safeguard for myself. I 
can imagine what would have happened if my 
conversation with Lvov, Avhich he thought was 
quite “ private,” had not been heard by a living 
though involuntary witness, a well-known public 
man.] 
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§ 21 . 

Chairman.— To -whom and in what order of 
sequence did you communicate Lvov’s proposal 
and the conversation with Kornilov over the tape ; 
and after you had read the tape and the note, were 
any objections made by any of your colleagues ? 

Kerensky.— It was like this. We returned from 
the apparatus. The second conversation with 
Lvov took place. Then I ordered his arrest. 
By that time wc were joined, as far as I remember, 
by Nckrassov, Virubov, Balavinsky j I am not 
sure whether Terestchenko was there or not. There 
were a fair number of seats occupied at the table, 
but I am not quite sure who was there. Savinkov 
came later. 

Chairman .— one of those gentlemen, having 
taken cognizance of the tape, had any objections 
to make to you on the subject ? 

Kerensky . — I recollect that Savinkov suggested 
an immediate conversation with Kornilov over 
the direct wire. 

[1 also remember very well that I refused that 
request of Savinkov. I refused it because Savinkov 
Nvas of opinion that it was the duty of the Pro- 
visional Government to use every means for a 
peaceful settlement of the “ conflict,’' which should 
remain unknown. I myself w’as of opinion that 
it was not a '^onflict ” between two equal parties 
but a crime ; it ought emphatically to be settled 
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by peaceful means; not, houcvcr, by negotiations 
^vllh the guilty General, but by the ^vlll of the 
Provisional Government, to which the Comniandcr- 
in-Chicf, who had faded m his trust, should submit 
immediately. From the moment uhen my con- 
versation uith Korndov satisfied me as to his 
plan, nobody and nothing could make me abandon 
this point of vie\y. 

The idea that Lvov ** made a mess of it ” and 
that the whole thing was a “misunderstanding” 
became popular only the next day— August 27th. 
SaMnkov himself was saying to Filonenko over 
the direct ^virc on the morning of the 27tli ; “I 
regret to say tliat you are not ncll informed: 
General ICornilov confirmed the statements of 
his envoy in speaking to A F. by the Hughes 
apparatus The decision has now been taken,” 
And m the evening of the 26th Savmkov suggested 
sending a telegram to the front to send a certain 
unit which he knew as being “ rehnble “ to march 
on Headquarters, The information that arrived 
from Headquarters in the night of August 26th- 
27th could only increase our anxiety. About 
one o’clock m the morning Fdonenko made the 
following fairly obscure communication over tlic 
Hughes apparatus in his “ code “ language : 
that the heights (Kornilov) were changing hands , 
that gallant generals were going to attack ; that 
a dance ivas to take place between the Herculean 
Pillars (Kerensky and Kornilov) , that some great 
w.c.’a. 'Ncxe. lacafc 

so on ; the one definite conclusion that could be 
made from those communications was that some- 
thing extraordinary was going on at Headquarters 
\Vliat was going on can be now put thus : Pending 
the result of Lvov’s mission, Kosnilov A\as dis- 
cussing in his study the final decisionas to the form 
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of tfie cbctatoiship Two main schemes weie 
examined , in one Kornilov was to be sole dictator, 
with the Council of IVIimsters subordinate to him , 
m the other a “ Council of National Defence ” 
was to be cieated, with Kornilov at the head, 
whilst the Council of Ministers were to take their 
instructions from that “ Council of National 
Defence ” The second scheme was approved, 
and the One Man Dictatorship was rejected By 
whom By Messrs Zavoiko, Aladin, and Filonenko 
The honour of brmgmg about the rejection of the 
One Man Dictatorship was claimed by Filonenko ! 

Having settled, with those highly qualified ad- 
visers, the form of the Government, Kornilov m 
the same company makes a list of his Cabinet, 
discusses details of the programme, etc Finally, 
having received the communication of my “ con 
sent ” to surrender the Provisional Government 
without a struggle, Kornilov with a sigh of relief 
hastily sends telegrams to some favourites — 
Miliukov, Rodzianko, iMaklakov, and so on—to 
come immediately to Hejwiquarters in view of 
the perilous state of affairs That was the kind 
of “ misunderstanding ” that was going on at 
Headquarters 

Nevertheless, next day, August 27th, after Sav- 
mkov’s conversation with Kornilov about 6pm, 
the version is bemg spread m Petrograd that 
Lvov simply “ made a mess of it,” that a “ mis 
understandmg ” arose That version finds many 
energetic supporters The same Savinkov, insisting 
on Filonenko’s leavmg Headquarters, was telling 
him in the morning “ Believe me that I am better 
mfonned than you arc, and that you liave been 
unaware of many things, just as I was when I 
was last tin^^ at Headquarters” But after Ins 
coinersition with Kornilov, Savinkov proceeds 
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about 8 p m. to the Winter Palace and insists 
on the necessity ** of attempting to clear up the 
misunderstanding and of entering into negotiations 
^slth General Kornilov.” This m spite of the fact 
that, in the course of that conversation, Koniilov 
not only slated tliat he refused to give up the 
command, but acknowledged that he had sent 
Lvov to make a statement as to tlic dictatorsliip 
He only explained tliat tliat statement was a 
reply to my proposal What, then, was the mis- 
undeistanding that made negotiations desirable ? 
The Commandcr-jn-Chjcf of all the active armies 
m the field, who informs the Government of an 
immediate proclamation of his dictatorship, can- 
not be left at the head of the armies by any Govern- 
ment for one minute, whilst a general uho, in these 
circumstances, refuses to liand over his command 
IS clearly committmg the weightiest of crimes 
against the State TIic only “ misunderstanding,” 
if Kornilov were to be believed, that in the cir- 
cmnstances could have happened, would be either 
that I really made such a proposal to him and 
afterwards repudiated it or that someone had 
caused General Kornilov to form a mistaken idea 
of my proposal To those now who literally 
accepted Kornilov’s words and accordingly con 
sidered me an accomplice, I say that any negotia 
tions should have been conducted not with myself, 
but with the Provisional Government, wlio should 
have been asked to order my arrest 

Those v,ho sup-posed that a bona Jide error 
was made by General Kornilov could have held 
to that supposition imtil the moment when it was 
made clear to Kornilov that Lvov did not have 
and could not have any instructions from me for 
General Kornilov 

In any case, if until August 27th it was possible 
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to believe that General Kornilov was malting a 
haim jide mistake, it was impossible to deny that 
his action was criminal. Consequently any negotia- 
tions of the Provisional Government with a man 
acting criminally were out of the question. It 
could be submitted that there was reason to 
treat him mildly on the ground that his error was 
a mitigating circumstance. This was the sole 
reason for which I could see my way to listen at 
all to Savinkov and others in favour of negotiating 
on August 27th, for I took it that they were assum- 
ing a bona jide error of Kornilov. I suggested 
that they should themselves “ negotiate ” with 
General Kornilov; that is to say, I asked them to 
use all their influence with him to induce Irirn to 
submit to the Provisional Government before it 
was too late, before his action had led to serious 
consequences for himself personally and above all 
for the State, But it was impossible for me to 
allow any pourpai'lers between Kornilov and the 
Provisional Government. I could not allow even 
any delay in the taking of the necessary measures 
against General Kornilov, In my opinion, im- 
mediate and resolute action alone could prevent 
further development and save Russia from further 
bloodshed. 


Obviously, those who genuinely believed the 
assumption that the whole trouble was caused by 
Lvov misleadiug Kotnilov canid be iw favwca of 
'pourparlers^ only up to the morning of August 
28th, that is to say, up to the day when Kornilov’s 
proclamation was published concerning the “ great 
provocation ” and “ Lvov’s mission.” From that 
mdment any possibility of doubt had ceased: 

malicious intention was evident. It should have 
been obvious for them that any possibility of 
pourparler^ had disappeared. IVlien Savinkov, 
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lo^\a^d'. the morninf; of August £Sth, learnt not 
onl) tlial Kornilov hml rcfustcl to hand over n 
command, but that he had debuned lilonen 
and suit the “Savage Division'* m the >an oi 
the CUV airy corps and lind appointed Kruno 
cummaiuKr of the corps— tliat is to say, ^la 
Kornilov had broken his promise— even SavinK^ 
understood that “ m the circumstances ” it 
no longer possible to tulcr into pourparlers "it i 
General Kornilov. Next day (August 29tlik 
Sav mkov*, as Military Governor of I^ctrograd, issued 
an appeal to the inhabitants of tlie capital ivincli 
began as follows : In the perilous hour when tlie 
cncm> has broken tliroiigli our front and whoa 
Riga has fallen, General Kornilov has attempted to 
discredit the Provisional Government and the Revo* 
lulion and has joined the ranks of their enemies ”J 

Keremhy tlic night, when I read to the 
ProMsionnl Government both documents (the 
tape of the conversation with Kornilov and Lvov's 
“ points ”) one after the other, no objections were 
raised at all, os far as I can remember. 

Chairman — So that thereupon the meeting was 
called for the night of August 2 Cth- 27 th, when . 

KerensKy — ^TIic meeting of the Provisional Gov - 
ernment had aheady previously been appointed to 
take place that night. At the meeting I reported all 
the circumstances very fully — Lvov’s visit and all 
subsequent events Then I made a proposal 
My proposal amounted to ordering General Kornilov 
to hand over his command, and nothing moie 


§22 

Chairman — Was it not suggested^ by you to 
the other Ministers or by the Jlinist^/s to you 
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that, in, view of the circumstances, in view of the 
revolt which was evident, you should be given 
'special powers — unlimited powers to fight the 
counter-revolution ? 

Kerensky ,— I do not remember the exact 
wording. I do not tliink that I put it quite that 
way, but I pointed out that it was necessary that 
I should have a certain freedom of action. I 
was of opinion that this was indispensable. 

C/mir?nan.— Therefore the Provisional Govern- 
ment was dealing already on the night of August 
26th-27th with the question of the rebellion of 
which we are speaking now ? 

Kerensky.^X do not remember whether the 
word “rebellion” had been mentioned. We 
spoke generally of the extremely serious situation, 
of the obvious act of insubordination by Kornilov, 
of the attempt to overthrow the Provisional 
Government. 

I forgot to say why “ they ” wished me to 
go to Headquarters. Lvov said several times 
that they thought it of the utmost importance 
that o lawful traiisfer of power should take 
place, that there should be no seizure of 
power, but that there should be a formal decision 
by the Provisional Government to transfer it. 
“They” seemed to lay particular emphasis on 
that. Lvov at least three times resumed that 
point, and insisted that they ec-navdcTted it oi tVie 
utmost importance that the Provisional Govern- 
ment should decide the transfer of power, so that 
everything should be done in a perfectly legal 
form. 

Kdiipakh . — Tell us, please, was not the surrender 
of their portfolios by the Ministers at that night 
sitting occasioned by an endeavour to leave you 
uider pouei^ for combating the rebellion? 
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Kcrcnsht/.—’Ycs. The position was so conipli* 
catcd I The mutual relations witliin the Provisional 
Go\ ernment had alicady been rather diTicult, 
while now, under the newly created circumstances, 
tiie necessary steps could hardly be taken rapidly. 
Tlic Govcinnicnt lacked cohesion and solidarity. 
The “ poUmly ” between Kokoshkm and Tchernov 
was found to be particulaily embanassmg. They 
were elements that could iiardly act jointly, or 
even stay together, at such a moment. 

[The powers obtained by me from tlic Provisional 
Government on the eve of August 27th for t)ie 
suppression of General Kornilov’s rebellion were 
thus formulated m my Message to the population, 
issued on tlic same date. August 27th : “ The 
Provisional Government has found it necessaryi 
for savmg the country and the Repubheon order, 
to empower me to take prompt and resolute 
measures for nipping m the bud any attempts to 
encroach upon the supreme authority in the State 
and upon the riglits conquered by the Ilexolution 
for its citizens. I am talung all the measures 
required for the preservation of order and 
liberty in tlie country.” Tins text confirms 
that on the night preceding August 27th I did 
not receive “ entire plenitude of authority,” but 
only defined powers for the solution of a definite 
problem, viz. the quickest and least painful 
” liquidation” of the Kornilov move When, after 
the almost instantaneous quelling of the rebellion, 
there came a “ qumquevirate ” peiiod (the so- 
called Directorate), such a form of government 
accorded least with my own desires, -whereas such 
a concentration of power as took place on AOgust 
27th seems to me to have been a clear necessity. 
While entering upon a struggle with a conspiracy 
directed by the will of a smgle pers6a, the State 
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must oppose that will by a power capable of 
prompt and decisive nets. No colltguitt hotly c.ui 
act as such a power, least of all one that is com- 
posed of a coalition. 

The blow struck by Ivoinilov vvtis aimed at the 
very junction of the coahtion forces that governed 
the country, the X'rovisionnl Government, and 
could not but strengthen the ccntrifug il forces 
within the same The Provisional Goveinmcnt was 
living thiough a ciisis like the one it had expel i- 
cnccd between the 3rd and the 5Lh oC July , the 
only dillcrcuce was in the parts played by the 
political wings (the Right and the Left) — paits 
which were now the rcvcisc of what they liad been 
before The struggle with Kornilov had to be 
carried on in the name and with the participation 
of the whole people, and the Government had to 
act only as the people’s common authority, without 
inclining towards the Right wing foi an agreement 
with the rebels, or towards the Left wing for 
combating whole groups and classes of the popula- 
tion under the pretence of suppressing the countei- 
revolution As far os we can judge ourselves, the 
Provisional Government has fulfilled this task of 
a concentration of authority At any rate, it did 
not shed a single drop of blood , and it did not 
permit a smgle superfluous victim to be made, nor 
has it deviated a single step fiom its sworn promise 
to govern in the name of the general interests of 
the whole State 

That IS precisely my reply to the rhetorical 
question put to me on September 5th at the 
Democratic Conference by J G Tseietelli ‘MVlien, 
at the moment of Kornilov’s rush, m older to have 
a free hand agamst Koinilov, who was marcliing 
upon levolutionary Petrograd with a dictatorship, 
the head df the Government felt it necessary (but 
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only on that particular occasion) to confront 
Kornilov with the revolutionary po>\cr of a single 
person, was he right or was he %\rong ? ” To 
which Tseretelli himself immediately answers that, 
in Ijis opinion, “he was wrong.” He thinks that, 
“ as a matter of fact, only the union of the entire 
democracy at that moment, the indissoluble union 
of the Government and of all its representatives 
with the democracy, could and actually did save 
the Revolution ” 

If they did save it, what was wrong tlien ? 
Why then did Tseretelli not only say of me that 
“ at this time of his administration he committed 
blunders,” but also think fit to declare ; “ Let 
democracy blame itself if at that height its repre- 
sentative’s head s/iall (Cheers.) In what 

way was the turning of my head made manifest? 
Was it in my declining to throw myself, between tlie 
27th and the 30th of August, into the arms of 
the dements and to proclaim, with tlie support of 
the Soviets, a campaign against the whole of the 
Russia that exists outside the Soviets, thus aflirming 
my fullness of power by the horrors of civil war? 
Or was it m that, while remaining the rcprcscntativ e 
of the zchole democracy, of the whole of Russia 
that was free and devoted to freedom, I did not, 
in the night preceding August 28th, appear 
before the Central Executive Committee of the 
Councils of W^orkmen’s and Soldiers* Deputies 
in order to “ unite myself indissolubly ” only with 
one of the a icry 

mfiucntial one? Was it not clear to c\cr>onc 
tliat, if my head liad really turned, I could have 
restored tyranny in Russia two montlis carhtr (than 
it actually canic), at thi'* \cry Central Executive 
Cominiltce on tlic night preceding August 2bth, 
under the cover of the watchword : “ Ah the power 
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to the Soviets ” ? Or wns. perhaps, the turning 
of my head shown in the fact that, on t!ie very 
next day after the bloodless conclusion of the 
Kornilov rebellion, I insisted in reinstating the 
work of the Provisional Government as a whole, 
and was only prevented from carrying my wish 
into ellccb by impediments Jrom outside, ^\hlch 
compt-Ucd me to behold for three weeks, with 
set teeth, how the State was being mined and the 
Revolution was perishing, merely because the vic- 
tory of the whole of Russia, that had been of one 
mind, was entirely and exclusively attributed to 
the Council of Workmen’s and Soldieis’ Deputies, 
who (the imaginary victors !) were preparing all 
the time to dictate their terms to Russia and to 
the Government 1 No, the wme of victory did 
not go to my head , although, if you like, my head 
was really turning, but only from my consciousness 
that, in spite of all temptations, I remained sober 
to the last, though once more solitary. I had been 
solitary at the very outset of the rebellion, when, 
because of the conduct of Miliukov and the news- 
paper Retch,” the Left started to hunt down the 
whole party of the Constitutional Democrats, and 
the “ Izvestia ” of the Central Executive Committee 
demanded the elimination of the representatives 
of that party from the Government Then I 
was the only one who said what J G Tseretelli 
vainly urged later at the Democratic Conference • 
“ One must not approach political currents with a 
Penal Code entenon,” and, “ Wlien they tell you 
that you must determine the degree of participation 
of individual persons oi organizations, and that 
that participation obliges you to sweep away from 
political work an entire political party containing 
heterogeneous elements, then the problem has not, 
politically speaking, been stated properly”] 
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Haupakh.'-'PTom the moment, then, when the 
portfolios were handed over to you, you con- 
sidered that the plenitude of po^ver belonged to 
you ? 

Koenshj.—'i^Oi I did not consider it so, and 
that is "why I declined to accept the resignations. 
The problem merely consisted in creating such 
conditions as would render it possible to act 
promptly and resolutely, ^nd to effect, in case of 
need, a re-grouping within the Provisional Govern- 
ment. This led to the relations ivith some of the 
Cadets among the Ministers becoming somewhat 
strained, as a certain difference in our and their re- 
spective attitudes towards events manifested itself. 
The majority of the Ministers continued to exercise 
their functions, and actually contributed in every 
way towards ending the rebellion. Only a very 
small group of ^linisters, not more than two, raised 
the question of resignation quite formally, and 
abstained decidedly from every contact with the 
Provisional Government. They laid stress on 
their being no longer Ministers. I impressed upon 
them there and then that this meant that they 
had resigned of themselves, since I had not accepted 
the resignation of the members of the Provisional 
Government. 

[Tchemov then also retired immediately from 
the Provisional Government, but was energetic 
in repressing the rebellion ; he made a tour of all 
tlic positions round Petrograd, and issued his 
appeal by tlie ** Rural 3Ijn^ter " which became 
famous for a time. At present, when in Russia, 
or rather in iluscovy, the “ knights of denuncia- 
tion and execution arc raging as of old, I 'con- 
sider it a duty to emphasize the fact tliat the 
behaviour of those t^^o Cadet Ministers was by no 
means typical. The other ConstitutAnal Demo- 
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cratic IMmistcrs remained with the majority of 
the Piovisional Government. Still less could con- 
clusions be drawn fiom the conduct of those two 
members of the Government as to the mood of 
the whole Cadet Party at the time. One ought 
to look at the facts, and remember what had 
happened from the 3rd to the 5th of July. Then it 
was the same thing, only vice versa. The attempted 
rebellion, then, too, originated with elements hostile 
to the coalition, only then they were the Left ele- 
ments. Then, too, it was necessary to take piompt 
and resolute measures, while there were also hesita- 
tions, but on the opposite wing of the Provisional 
Government. Those hesitations lasted until the 
peals of thunder from before Kalustch and Tar- 
nopol reached Petrograd. Now, as then, nobody 
approved the “ way of acting ” : on both occasions 
there was complete solidarity on that question 
between the two wings of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. On both occasions the question was only 
as to the mannei of combating the rebels, whether 
resolutely, or by seeking a way to reconciliation. 
Just as on the 8rd-5th of July, to people who 
were utter stiangeis to Social-ldaMmalist men- 
tality, mere hesitation on the question as to the 
necessity of lesolutc measuies seemed to be a 
crime, so after the 20th-30th August all those 
were classed among “ traitors to the Revolution ” 
who offended in the same way, j c by too closely 
approximatmg to the sentiment of the Koinilovites 
or by too intimate an understandmg of the motives 
of their activity. Both these parties m turn 
failed to “ see the wood for the trees ” ; through 
their • personal sentiment they overlooked the 
State and that terrible danger which lurked 
equally m Bolshevism and Kormlovism. On both 
occasions tluj position of the members of the 
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Provisional Government who imderstood too well 
the motives of the criminal moves was all the 
more difficult because, within their own parties, 
now the Left, now the Right, Maximalism already 
found an active echo Let \is remember Kamkov 
or ^lartov, in the days of the 3rd-5th July, and 
!Mihukov or Struve, in the days of the Kornilov 
movement 

Lack of sharpness to its edges constituted both 
the strength and the weakness of the Coahtional 
Government , it constituted strength so long as 
State consciousness prevailed over class and group 
interests, but became a weakness when that con- 
sciousness was extinguished 

To return to the Cadet Ministers who were m 
the Provisional Government before, during, and 
after Kornilovism, I feel bound to testify to the 
intentional maliciousness of accusing such clean 
men as Kartashev, Oldenburg, Kishkin and others 
of any mtngues and conspiracies against democ- 
racy If these Radicals by conviction represented 
the Russian bourgeoisie as members of the Cadet 
Party, it was that wise portion of the same which, 
according to the words of Tseretelli himself, “ had 
understood that at this moment the Kornilov 
adventure did not mean the affirmation of the 
principles put forward by Kornilov, but the com- 
pJete destruction of the country ” The Cadet Party 
also perceued the error of some of its members 
after August 27th-29th, Miliukov soon left for 
a “ rest ” in the Crimea, while I, as Prime 'Muiistcr, 
up to the very opening of the Provisional Council 
of the Republic, m my negotiations with the Cadet 
Party, had to deal chiefly with that \ery sagacious, 
far seeing, and real statesman, V D. Nabokov J 
Raupakh — I am putting this question as to 
your pouers because the dismissal of»the Supreme 
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Commander-in-Chiof would only be possible by 
an order of tbe Government. , 

Kerciislci/.— Tbis was done before the resignation 


of the Ministers. 

Kaupoldi.— There was then an ukase, a^ decision 
of the Government as to the discharge of Kornilov i 
Kochs/.i/.— T hat was resolved immediately. 
Chainiiatt.— And does it exist in writing 1 
Kerciiekij. — don’t know whether it exists in 
writing, as the sitting was a rather stormy one. 

Kaupalch.— The dismissal, then was not your 
personal act, hut a decision of the Government ? 

Kcrciisky.— Certainly. Only I can’t say whether 
the decision was put into writing there and then. 
A.t the sittings are present the Chief Clerk of the 
Provisional Government and the Bureau oinoiabs, 


who afterwards enter all the resolutions in the 


journal. I only remember that my motion was 
to the erteot that it was necessary immediately to 
request Kornilov to resign his post. Such was 
my declaration. 

Raupa/di.— Do you recollect how the telegram 
was drafted ? In your own name, or in tliat of 
the Provisional Government ? 

Kerensky.— The telegram was composed in a 
hurry. 

Itaupakh.—Vfas it not entered in the journal 
of papers despatched ? 

Kerensky. It was drafted in a very great hurry. 
One must remember the circumstances of that 
mght. 


Raupatt —But it must be in existence. It was 

we^^lTu be here ; 

we couldn. t find it there. 

Kmnskij.-^rhme do you mean by “ there ” ? 

fouuTtW. H^^iuarters. It was not to be 


14 
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ICercnshj . — What do you mean by “it not 
to be found ” ’ 

Chairman . — It proved to have been lost. It 
was taken by Kornilov; it ^vas brought to the 
Staff ; it was used as evidence, but it ivas not 
to be found there IVe did not get it in the originah 
JtaupaUi . — The dismissal of Kornilov ivas not, 
then, a personal act of your o^vn, but a decision 
of the Government ? This is very important. 

Kerensky — It was moved and adopted by the 
Provisional Government before the resignations had 
been handed to me. There is no doubt whatever 
about that I made a detailed report, together 
with the conclusion arising therefrom 

[The Commission of Inquiry went so minutely 
into the question of tlie moment of General Kor- 
nilov’s dismissal and the circumstances in >^Iucll 
the telegram about it was dispatched to him 
because, in the course of the inquiry, formal defects 
of the telegram mentioned at that point of my 
interrogatory vere advanced as one of the serious 
motives of Kornilov’s refusal to lay do\\n the 
command The defects were the following: (1) 
the absence of a serial number , (2) the mere 
signature “ Kerensky ” without the addition of 
my status ; (3) the absence of any reference to the 
decision of the Pro\isionai Government. But if 
General Kornilov had really entertained any serious 
doubt os to the authenticity of that telegram, 
or as to my authority to send it, he could and 
should fust of all have immediately addressed an 
mquir 3 ’ for verification; and secondly, his sccpli* 
cism v\ ould hav e been somehow reflected in conversa- 
tion with Saviiikov on tlic Hughes tape nftichmc 
on August 27th ; but, of course, he mode no such 
indications of uncertainty. Among motives for 
refusing to surrender his oflicc set^ out on tlie 
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Hughes tape machine is no mention of the 
formal defects of this telegram. Only m one of 
Kornilov’s depositions known to me he says, by 
the way . On the morning of August 27th I 
received a telegram signed ‘ Kerensky,’ but without 
any number, instructing me to hand over my post 
to Liikomsky.’ That is all ! 

Filonenko, if credence may be given to his 
deposition in this case, establishes that it was he 
who raised the doubt in General Kornilov’s mind 
as to the authenticity of the telegram, and that 
it was he who ascertained the genuineness of 
the same on August 27th, m his conversation 
with Savmkov In other woids, it follows from 
Filonenko’s version tliat the clearing*up of any 
doubt as to the genuineness of the telegram 
did not m the least influence Kornilov’s further 
conduct Nor did General Lukomsky doubt for 
a moment the genuineness of my telegram, since 
without any inquiries he sent me a telegram m 
reply with a leasoned refusal to undertake the 
command instead of General Ivornilov. 

I explained mtentionally this insignificant epi- 
sode of the telegram with greater detail in order 
to show with what care and attention the Com- 
mission of Inquiry was vcrifyuig every indication 
in favour of General Kornilov, and was eager to 
ascertain the slightest fact that might provide a 
motive justifying General Kornilov s conduct How 
very different was the activity of the Commission 
of Inquiry, formed by me personally, from any 
attempt “ to hide m snap judgments in Court and 
m graves the truth, the amis of the movement, 
and the participation of members of the Govern- 
ment m the affair ” ! But it is exactly such a 
purpose that General Alcxeicv attributes to the 
‘ mvisible patticipators (m the KornUov revolt) 
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^\ho cumc ns the masters of destiny and the 
manngers of the inquiry.** 

Docs not the \\holc tenor of the minutes of niy 
examination pro\c tlic real independence of the 
Commission of Inquiry* uliich enabled it to m^es- 
tigatc so closely, and sometimes c\en captiously, 
the nets of the “master of destiny ’W Alex* 
cie\’s insinuation only pro\cs one thing: that 
the society educated by the justice of a Stclic- 
gloMtovonly deserves a tribunal d la StutchkaM] 


§23 

Chairvian — ^\niat happened, m chronological 
order, after you sent off the first telegram , nlmt 
objections arose m view of the manifesto to the 
population of the Prime Minister of August 27tli 
which ^^as then being >\orkcd out? 

Kerensky— 1 think there arose a question as to 
the desirability of delaying this telegram, and, I 
think, it was delayed But which telegram are 
you speaking of ? 

Chairman — Of the manifesto m your name 
of August 27th. (One of the members of tin 
Commission hands to Kerensky the telegram ir 
question ) 

[I remember that the despatch by wireless ol 
this telegram whicli I addressed to tlie population 
was delayed, but not on account of tlie motives 
WfAsn by tbcisfe xfVio proposed vta 

delay These persons were anxious to put ofl 
altogethei the publication of the “conflict” be- 
tween the Provisional Government and General 
Kornilov, m order not to lose the possibility of 
finding a “ compromise ” and to settle the mis- 
^ minister of Justice under the 5o£»hcviks 
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\inderstiimling by peaceful means, on the basis of 
“ mutual concessions.** As I explained before, I 
could not agree to that, and my agreement was 
the less possible os towards the evening of the 27th, 
especially during the night, most of the conciliators 
insisted on a compromise, no longer on the sup* 
position of Kornilov’s bona fide mistake (wliich by 
that time was already disproved by the facts), 
but on the ground of “ sober calculation of the 
real forces.” By that time General Kornilov was 
already a fighting party, which had mobilized its 
forces. 

iVmong the public at large there is a conviction 
that General Kornilov’s active move against the 
Provisional Government began after lie became 
acquainted with my appeal to the population of 
August 28th, circulated by wire, and after the 
telegraphic prohibition to the railways from carry- 
ing out any orders of the “ late ” Supreme Com- 
mander in-Chief, that is to say of Kornilov. This 
conviction is quite erroneous. It is an error 
which is strongly supported by the Kornilovitcs. 
Indeed, Kornilov himself, when he says that it 
was only on August 28th that “ he resolved to 
move openly and to force the Provisional Govern- 
ment by pressure,” is trying to represent his move 
as a consequence of ” my having been declared 
by the Provisional Government on August 28th 
to be“a traitor to the coimtry.” 

As a matter of fact, my appeal did not play 
any part in Kornilov’s resolve to make his move. 
This is clear even from the remark written down 
by General Kornilov on the very date of August 
28th* with regard to the copy of my telegram 
addressed to General Klembovsky, which had been 
reported to Kornilov. General Kornilov wrote on 
the copy o&that telegram as follows ; I request 
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2n 

Central Klcmbinbkv to let me know mnncdmltlv 
his decision, binec on the ground of lin yestcnlau*s 
telegram [that is to su\ of August 27tlij I 
base alrcaihi taken a deniiitc deeision, the rescind- 
ing of wliitii would he the cause of gre it coinul- 
sions m the nrnij and in the country ” On 
the same day (August 27th) Krniiov's echelons 
began to force their way by \ioIencc, so that it 
prosed necessary to remove the rads m order to 
keep tliem baek On August 27th General 
Kornilov’s coinmuiueations witli various fronts were 
concluded, and an order "tas sent to tlie Commanders 
of the rear districts to obey Koriidov htncejoniard 
At least I know one such telegram that had been 
sent to the Coinninnder of the Moscow Mditnry 
District General Denikin had already sent on 
that day to the Provisional Gov ernment his laconic 
but clear telegram No Ito, which began with llic 
words “ I oni a soldier and cannot ploy at hide- 
and secli' and as well had undertaken on the spot 
a number of unequivocal measures In short, 
on August 27tli the mobili/ntion of troops for 
operations on a wide front was proceeding most 
intensely at Headquarters So that on the night 
of August 27th while the concdiators were be 
sieging me in the "W inter Palace, at Headquarters 
the irretrievable decision had already been taken 
“ to compel the Provisional Government to remove 
from its midst those Ministers who, according to 
my [Kornilov s] information, are traitors to the 
country, and, secondly, to reorganize itself in such 
a way as to secure for the country a strong and firm 
authority In order to cvercisc pressure on the 
Provisional Government, I resolved to utilize Gclieral 
Knmov’s 3rd Cavalry Corps, ordering it to continue 
Its concentration towards Petrograd ” This forms 
a most valuable confession by GeneraKKornilov 
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He thinks, however, that his soldier’s word of 
honour will be believed by everybody and that 
nobody will ever doubt that it was only after his 
being insulted by tlie Government that Kornilov 
suddenly resolved to make an open move ; whereas, 
in fact, the draft of his famous Declaration to the 
People of Russia was already prepared on August 
27th , my Appeal has perhaps only accelerated 
its publication with a suitable alteration at the 


beginning of its te\t ^ 

* The following is the text of 
I have to lefer so often 

A MESSAGE TO THE 
POPULATION 

I hereby announce 
On August 20th General 
Kornilov sent to me the mem 
ber of the State Duma V N 
Lvov with a demand for the 
surrender by the Pro\isional 
Government of the whole 
plenitude of Civil and Military 
authority, with a view to his 
forniuig, at his persona! dis 
crction, a new government 
for administering the country 
The authenticity of Deputy 
Lvov s authorization to make 
such a proposal to me was 
subsequently confirmed by 
General Kornilov in his con 
versation with me by direct 
wire Perceiving m the pre 
sentation of such demands, 
addressed to the Provisional 
Government m ray person a 
desire of some circles of Rus 
Sian society to take advantage 
of the grave condition of the 


these two documents, to which 


PROCLAJUTION BY THE 
SUPREME COSDIANDER 
IN CHIEF 

The Premier’s telegram No 
4103 IS m Its hrst portion, a 
lie throughout it was not I 
who sent Deputy Vhdimir 
Lvov to the Provisional 
Government but he came to 
me as the Premiers envoy 
Deputy Alexis /Uadin is a 
witness to this 
A great provocation has 
thus taken place, which jeo 
pordizes the fate of tlic 
FATIIERL\ND 

People or Russia I 
Our great country is dying 
The hour of its end is near 
Bemg compelled to come for 
ward m the open, I, General 
Komdov, declare that, under 
the pressure of the Bolshevik 
majority of the Soviets, the 
Provisional Gov crument is 
acting in complete accord 
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State fur the {mri>usc uf cktab* 
h'liii),; ut the cuui)tr> i> itute 
of autliunt> 111 coiitMiiictKiii 
(u tiic rt)iiqiicst^of ihw ittvolu* 
tioii, tile Pmvjwoni) Cuttm' 
iiuiit >ni foutid It uiUuiH.ui* 
r\l»lc : 

'Id iiuthonze me, for the 
knhutiun of OUR roim/n/, of 
l>lKrt>, nnd of itcpubhcati 
oMir, to take prompt and 
rrM>lulc mca^uni for the 
puqKisc of uprooting any at* 
ti.mpt to encroach ution the 
Supremo Autliunty m the 
State and upon the nghu 
ashieh the citizen.^ haac con* 
(tucred by the Uoolution 

1 am taking all nccc^»ary 
m(.asuri.s to protect (he liberty 
and onlcr of Uie country, and 
the {topulition aMll be in* 
formed m due course nith 
rcganl to such measures 

At the same time I order 
herewith 

I. General Konnloa to sur- 
render the post of Supreme 
Commander in-Ctucf to Gener- 
al IfJemboisky, the Conmian 
dcr m Chief oacr the armies 
> of the Northern front >\bich 
bar the May to Petrograd, 
and General Klcmboasky to 
enter temporarily upon the 
l>ost of Supreme Commander- 
m Chief, \dule remammg at 
Pskov 

II To declare the city and 
district of Petrograd under 
Martial Law, extending to it 
the regulations for the locabtics 
declared under Martial Law. 


tilth the plans of the German 
Griicrnl bUff, at the time 
uliLit cmm> troo]Hart landing 
on the Ui,ja coust; it ii 
kiihng (he. army and ihikmg 
llic foumlatiuns of the countiy . 

A grave sense of the mcvit- 
nblt. nun of llic country coni* 
tnaiidv me nt this thrcitcnmg 
moment (o call iiiMin all Rus- 
sian people to save the d>uig 
counlr)'. 

AU >ou m vibove breast a 
ItusMnn heart is beating; nil 
)ou Mho believe m God and ut 
the temples, pr.iy to the Lord 
to mamftvt the greatest mir* 
nclc of saving our native land 
I, General Kornilov, the son 
of a Cossack peasant, declare 
to all end sundry th it 1 want 
iioliung for my own |)crs<in, 
cxcc])t the preservation of a 
Ciaat Russii and I swear to 
carrj ov cr tJic ixioplc, by 
mcons of a victory over the 
enemy, to the Constituent 
Assembly at wlucli it will 
decide its own fate and choose 
the order of its new State bfc. 

I cannot bring it upon m>* 
self to hand over Russia to its 
hereditary enemy, the Gcmiau 
race, and to turn the Russian 
people into slaves of tlie Ger- 
mans, but prefer to die on tJie 
field of honour and battle, so 
as not to see the shame and 
infamy of the Russian Land 

Russian people, the life of 
jour country ism jour hands 1 
GEKERAI. ICOHNILOV. 

The 27t/» day of August lOlTi 
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provided for the possibility of anotiier 'turn of 
events It was also necessary to take into account 
the possibility of surprise on the part of those ele- 
ments who had been got ready in various localities, 
including Petrograd, with the intention of forming 
fighting bodies from them ; about these we had 
information. It may be added that by the trains 
going from !Mohilev towards Petrograd, which 
weie stopped on the way on the 27th and the 28 th 
of August, there travelled groups of persons who 
^\ere intended to distinguish themselves at Petro- 
grad by their active support of Headquarters.] 


§24 

Chairman— Were no objections raised against 
sending off that telegram of August 27th ? 

Objections were made. It was urged 
that the affair would perhaps end in a compromise. 
That was said by those who held the point of 
view which was most clearly expressed afterwards 
by Miliukov, who called upon me to offer his 
mediation, declaring that I ought to understand 
that the real strength lay on the side of IComilov. 

Until it became fmally clear that my predictions 
were correct, and that Kornilov found himself m a 
complete “ vacuum," there remained up to the last 
moment a large number of adherents to a policy 
of compromise, or, to speak more correctly, of 
surrendering the positions to ICornifov. 

[Miliukov’s visit to my study took place durmg 
.^he day of August 28th. 

In tins connection General Alcxeiev says in*liis 
deposition as follows . “ As it seemed very likely 
that in this affair General Kornilov ^\as acting m 
agreement with several members of the l^rovisional 
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Government, and that only during the last days 
of August-the 26th to the 28th— this agreement 
was infringed or some misunderstanding had oc- 
curred in the interval, Miliukov and myself called 
once more^ on the Premier on August 28th at 
3 p.iu., to make an attempt to induce him to send 
to Mohilev several members of the Government 
together with Miliukov to clear up matters so as 
to reach an agreement ; or, at least, to continue 
negotiations by the Hughes apparatus. But in 
this we met with a resolute refusal.^’ I ought to 
mention that while he was in my study General 
Alcxeiev kept silent the whole time, except for a 
few words on the position at the front in the 
absence of command which had occurred, so that 
I was rather in the dark as to the reason for his 
presence at my interview with Miliukov. At any 
rate, it never occurred to me then, on August 
28th at 3 p.m., that there were sitting before me 
not only partisans, but such partisans as had come 
to me from a certain meeting, as I learnt after- 
wards'. I need hardly say that the motives for 
the necessity of continuing negotiations, which are 
set out in the above deposition of General Alexeiev, 
were not even hinted at by Miliukov in our con- 
versation ; for, if he had done so, he would not 
have had the opportunity of carrying on his con- 
versation with me to the end. 

Miliulcov reasoned on the ground of the interests 
of the State, of the patriotic motives of the move 
of General Kornilov, wlio was only mistaken in liis 
methods, and, lastly, as an ultima ratio, he brought 
forward the reason which seemed to him the most 
c6ndusive and effective, namely, that the real 
stren^h lay on the side of Kornilov.^ 

* On what reai forces they were counting at Headquarters 
and on \vhat^hcy founded their assurance of the wdc support 
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As far as I remember, I replied that I would 
rather die than subordinate Right to the argument 
of Force. added that I was astonished at the 
suggestion made to me, the Premier, to continue 
negotiations after General ICoinilov had dared to 
declare the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment to be agents of the German General 
Staff. Yes, I was very angry. I felt extremely 
indignant at Ikliliukov’s complete indifference to 
this, to say the least, quite inadmissible sally of 
Kornilov, though among the members of the 
Provisional Government there were some of 
INIiliukov’s closest pohtical friends. Even Prince 
Trubetzkoy, who experienced the strong pressure 
of tlie atmosphere at Headquarters, relates that 

and success of “ the open move against the Pro% isional Govern- 
ment,” may be seen from the following “ diplomatic ” tele- 
gram, No 202, from Pnnee Trubetrkoy, authonzed by General 
Komilov, which was sent on tlie monitng of August 28th 
to the Jlimster of Foreign Affairs. I describe this telegram 
as authonzed by General Kornilov because, before dispatch- 
ing it to Petrograd, Pnnee Trubetzkoy had shown it to General 
Kornilov, who, '* after acquainting himself with the text of 
the same, said, ‘ Send it on ’ ” Here is the text of this tele- 
gram, which has become knoivn to me only now • — 

“ On a sober estmiatc of the position, one has to admit 
that tlie whole personnel in command, the overwhelming 
majority of the olTiccrs, and the best part of the army at 
the front mil follow Kormlov In Ute rear there mil stand 
on lus side tlie ivholc of Cossackdoni, the majority of Uie 
military schools, as well as the best elements of the troojis. 
To tficir pfiysicaf power must 6c added the supenonty of a 
military organization o\cr the weakness of the Government 
organs, the moral sj-mpatliy of all non-Sociahst ekments of the 
population, the cvcr-grbvnng discontent with the existing 
order among the lowest classes, and. .•unong the majiinty 
of the popular and urban masses, who have become blunted 
in regard to everything, the indifference which obejs the 
$lTohe of the xchip. An enormous number of those who were 
faociahsls m JIarcli will doubtless pass over inKuedialcIy to 
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when on August 28th he became acquainted with 
the contents of the Proclamation to the Russian 
People (Kornilov’s Order No. 1), he was “ so 
astonished at it that he doubted its genuineness,” 
and it became^ clear to him that “ adventurers 
had passed off on General Kornilov a document 
which he signed without proper consideration,” 
The text of that document made it clear to 
Trubetzkoy that reconciliation was impossible. 

I also remember that m the course of that con- 
versation I pointed out to l\Iiliukov that my 
attitude towards the move of Kornilov could not 
be any different from my attitude towards the 
Bolsheviks in July ; that from the point of view 
of the authority of the State the position was in 

their side On the other hand, the latest events at the front 
and m the rear, especially at ICazan, have demonstrated 
with uninistalvablc clearness the picture of the complete 
bankruptcy of the present order of things and the m* 
cvitability of a catastrophe unless a cnsis takes place at 
once. 

“ Th» consideration seems to he decisive for General Kor- 
nilov, who IS aware that only by resoluteness is it possible 
to stop Russia at the edge of the abyss into winch it will 
otlicrwisc roll. It is neither here nor there to say that Kor- 
nilov is prepanng the triumph of the Kaiser, when there 
will soon remain noUnng for the German troops to overcome 
except our wide expanses. It depends on the men now in 
power whether they will meet the inevitable crisis half-way, 
thus rendenng it painless and preserving tlic real guarantees 
-ot '[iififiJax w! sC -iaR Mpem WicinscWcs, hy 

their opposition, the rcsponsibihty for innumerable new 
calamities. I am convinced Uiat only the immuliatc arrival 
here of the Premier, of Uic Deputy Jlmistcr of ^Va^, and 
of yourself, in order to establish jointly with the Supreme 
Coipniandtr-ni-Chi(.f the foundations of a strong authority 
can asert the threatening danger of cisil war.”** 

Doe. not thv. Ulegram once more confimi that my unrent 
measures agunst Gaicral Komilos’s move liad a sunicitnt 
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botli cases e\act1y the same, and that tlic Govcin- 
ment %\ns faced by a similar attempt to snatch 
po^\er by violence, etc. I remember how Miliukov 
argued, from the difference m the motives of the 
crime (whicli difference as to motives I did not 
deny myself, nor do I deny it now), the necessity 
for a different attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment towards the crime itself I thus had before 
me 071 inversion of Marlov tn July Indeed, the 
leading articles m the Retch ’* (the leading organ 
of the C D ) at this time corresponded to the lead- 
ing articles in the “ Novaya Jizn ” (the organ of 
Internationalist IMensheviks) during the period of 
the Bolshevik revolt 

I have already mentioned that prominent indi- 
vidual Liberals were giving by their conduct m 
the Kornilov days fruitful material to Bolshevik 
and semi Bolshevik demagogues In the ranks of 
the democracy there began a final assault upon the 
sole State idea which had been saving the State 
from political death — upon the idea of a single unt- 
versally national authority Some started the attack 
openly and others m a cowardly way, hiding 
themselves behind the watchword of ** a coahtion 
ivithout the Cadets,” though they kneiv full well 
that this watchword practically signified the nega 
tion of a coahtion, since all that was progressive, 
but not democratic, including the industrial aris- 
tocracy of Moscow, had then united round the 
Constitutional Democratic Party 

AStex Koxndov's move the Govoxniiient noj 
solitary in its endeavour again to unite “ the 
representatives of all those elements which placed 
the eternal and general interests of the country above 
the temporary and private interests of single 
parties or classes *’ The Government declared 
tins aspiration to be its immediate ta|k in its 
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Tilessage to the population of September 1st, 
in which it proclaimed Russia to be a Republic. 
The “ eternal and universal was forgotten by 
all parties and classes in the name of the “ tem- 
porary and private ” ; both among the democracy 
and the bourgeoisie the irreconcilable but active 
minority was rapidly capturing influence and power. 
If, however, one can xmderstand Bolsheviks who, 
by letting loose all the dark animal instincts of 
the masses of the people, wished to captmre and to 
utilize for their own purposes the really gigantic 
force of these masses, one must stand quite puzzled 
at the “ Realist” policy of the irreconcilable wing 
of the bourgeois intellectuals, who made it their 
aim to free the State from the pressure of the 
whole “ revolutionary democracy,” without possess- 
ing at that time any real force at their disposal. 
Truly, God deprives of their reason those whom 
He wishes to chastise. But, while punishing them- 
selves, these “ sober ” elements of the country 
have greatly helped the Anarchist-Bolsheviks to 
precipitate Russia into the abyss.] 

Kerensky.— Apait from the attempts at com- 
promise, there went on at this time a wholesale 
exodus from this place, known to be doomed to 
ruin. Indeed, on a certain night I walked about 
here, in the Winter Palace, almost alone, not 
because I did not wish to act together wth any- 
body else, but simply because such an atmosphere 
had been created all round that it was considered 
to be more prudent to keep away from such marshy 
ground. 


[I must admit that in appearance Ikliliukov had 
bclcetcd a very convenient moment for proving to 
me that the real strength was on the side of Kor- 
nilov. The day of the 28th of August was pre- 
cisely the^tunc of the greatest hesitations and of 
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the gicalest doubts as to the strength of Koinilo\’s 
opponents, as ^^cU as of the gicatest nervousness 
jn tlic midst of tJie democracy itself The linger 
ing self suggestion of n ** counter-revolution ” had 
induced a good many to exaggerate the strength 
of the adherents of the “Republican reaction’* 
m the country Bewildered by the noisy confusion 
of the “ Kornilovisb revolution,” a good many 
people were as crudely mistaken as Mihukov 
himself I shall never forget tlic painful long hours 
of that Monday, and especially of that Monday 
night \Vliat pressure was I subjected to all that 
time, resisting while seeing the growing perplexity 
aU round me ! Tins Petrograd atmosphere of 
utter mental depression was rendering still more 
unbearable one’s consciousness that the absence 
of a Chief at the front, the excesses withm the 
country, and the dislocation of transport might 
cause at any moment irretriev able consequences 
to the as yet hardly recuperated mechanism of 
the State During those painfully Imgermg days 
I was weighed doivn by a truly superliuman respon 
sibihty 1 1 remember with a feeling of satisfaction 

that I did not then bend down under its weight 
I also remember with gratitude tliose persons who 
supported me then simply as human beings It 
was only on the next day, August 29th, that a 
mighty reaction against the mad attempt of the 
conspirators manifested itself throughout the whole 
of the country I have already said, and I must 
point out once more, that the credit for the victory 
over Kornilov could not under any circumstances 
be especially ascribed to the Soviets The Kor- 
nilov movement was bloodlcssly crushed at. the 
very first moment only thanks to the enthusiasm 
and the umi^ of the u>hoJe country, uhich had rallied 
to the national democratic authority This unity 
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embraced immeasuiably wider stiata of the popu- 
lation tlian the Soviets circles at that time. The 
new municipal and Zemstvo local government 
bodies then played an enormous part in the popular 
movement Hundreds and hundreds of telegrams 
from all corners of Russia were speaking out 
clearly that at this time the “unification of all 
the living foiccs of the country ’* was not yet 
an empty sound It should not be forgotten that 
precisely at this time there was going on a healthy 
process of decrease in the political importance of 
the Soviets in the State That process was inter- 
lupted by Kornilovisra, which turned the Soviets 
into Bolshevik citadels Nov should it be for- 


gotten that the Government had taken all its 
decisions and issued its orders hejore any outsider 
was aware of the very fact of Kornilov’s move 
The legend of the Government’s having taken its 
measures against Kornilov only under pressuie 
from the Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviets of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies 
IS absolutely contrary to the facts In looking 
through the newspapers of that peiiod I came 
across, in the issue of the “ Izvestia ” of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviets of the Work- 


men’s and Soldieis’ Deputies of August 27th, 
a characteristic little article entitled “ A Night 
of Alarm,” which shows strikingly how fai even 
the most informed inhabitants of Petrograd weie 
from the reality on the moinmg of August 27th 
That paragraph relates the uninteirupted and 
alarming sittings of the Ministers and the Premiei’s 
consultations with the military authouties, explain- 
ing lb all by the expectation of street demonstra- 
tions on the SLX months’ cc'ebration of the out 
break oUhe Revolution Iheneuspapei inquestion 
concludes its description of the night of alarm 
15 
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witli tlic rcmaik that, “ on inquiries being 
made, the Bolsheviks and other organizations 
have made categorical statements that they 
had neither prepared nor were contemplating any 
movements Similar declarations uere made by 
all the dcmociatic organizations ” Indeed, tlie 
day of August 27th passed oil at Petiograd most 
quietly, without theie being seen any hint of the 
Bolshevik rebellion which V Lvov had prophesied 
with such assurance The author of that little 
article had not even the slightest idea as to how 
near he was to the truth when he reported “ some 
conjectures as to the possibility of such move- 
ments being provoked by the organizations of the 
Right ” • The 28th of August was the haidest 
day, owing to its uncertainty, while on the evening 
of the 29th it had already become possible to issue 
tlie following Government communique “ The 
rebellious attempt of General ICoindov and of 
the handful of adventxwers who had gathered 
round him remains quite isolated from the active 
army and navy Only small detachments which 
had been moved by General Kornilov towards 
Petrograd still remain m error, but the further 
movement of these echelons has been stopped and 
communications between them interrupted From 
everywhere in the provinces reports arrive affirming 
the complete loyalty of the troops and of the 
population to tlie Provisional Government, wiiile 
all the public organizations send m declarations 
of their resolve to support the Government ” 
On August 30th the Winter Palace was again 
full of people and animation, the calculators of 
the balance of forces havmg forgotten their hesita 
tions General Alexeiev left m the evening for 
Headquarters, but already on September 1st 
the Provisional Government had to write “The 
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msurrection of General Kornilov is suppressed 
but the trouble carried by him mio tlJlanhs 0 / 
the mmy and into the country is great. There is 
once more a great danger threatening the fate of 
the country and its liberty The . 

Government considers ,t7„ h» r Provisional 
restore the order ortte LiTe t 
capacity of the army ” In^its 
3rd the “Izvestia ” of tie C nLl 
Committee of the Soviets if the w \ ^’^7'^‘^roe 
Soldiers' Deputies, m an artfele h 7^““ " 
Destroy the‘Arm;.” Imi to ± h f 
tion -Was It L unruto^iL ani'n 
sinations which ar<> ^.c«- ^ assas- 

Russian soldier that havf S tof "T'" 

th'ng quite different ff f ea “ 
a neutral State has recenUv t m 

Government the tragic inomr^^ German 

"as gomg to erect m tKZ ®u "'■'ether it 
monument to the 000^ S'p "" a 

mamtam very seriously^ thit th! ^''1®?'^'^'''"“- I 
to erect on one of the soume D°Isheviks ought 
an obelisk to Kormlov^ to th ^" ^"“'a 

hoc signo Vinces ”] ™ 'nscription “ to 


— -.vvAoaia. 

'’luces -j 'ascription “ In 

i£=rss « 

do with “"""'^at.oils iad „ 

1 remember, D^iv 27th T 7®^ *° 

a;.? 's?' 

^r«ni;v-_Ti 7 “ 

t repeated that I 
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^\ould giant the permission required But when 
on the next day, August 28th, there followed 
on the part of Kornilov not only an open act of 
disobedience, but also a declaration to the effect 
that we, the Piovisional Government, were German 
agents, I refused permission for the Cossacks to 
start for Headquarters, saying that after the con- 
ditions now created any mediations or journeyings 
for arranging the affair had become impossible, 
since the matter had now passed into quite a differ- 
ent stage The Cossacks were greatly excited and 
made a grievance of my having first promised to 
let them start and then withdrawing the permis- 
sion My answer was all the time to the effect 
that the position had changed m the interval in 
a radical manner 

[Altogether, m August the conduct of the Soviet 
of the Cossack armies was rather provolung, while 
in those days its members, and especially its Presi 
dent, only managed with difficulty to abstain from 
giving utterance to tiieir real opinions and inten- 
t ons I had to speak to them very sharply, all 
the more so as I could oppose to their political 
declarations the temper of Cossackdom it the 
front, which, since the resolution passed by the 
Council of the Cossack armies as to the irremova- 
bility of Kornilov, had been protesting to me against 
the policy of the Council "^^Tzen later, on the 
29th and 30tli of August, one deputation after 
another kept on arnving from the units of tlic 
third Cossack Coips, I bad for the first time 
occasion to convince myself of tlie extraordinary 
exaggeration of the idea as to any special iniitv 
beb\cen the high and the low ranks in CcssacJv 
dom Lwas able to convince myself of it once more 
through my personal expeiience at Gatchmn When 
a delegation from the Council of ,the Cossack 
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armies arrived there and began, among other 
things, to work against me as the “.betrayer” 
of ICornilov, they met with no success among the 
rank and file of the corps, where, on the contrary, 
there was found favourable soil for the Bolshevik 
propagandists who were also agitating against me, 
but who concentrated their attention on quite 
diiferent matters. In the end, after their having 
decided to “ deliver me ” to Dibenko, they nearly 
resolved to arrest their own officers as well. I 
was not, therefore, astonished in the least when 
• news reached me of the sad issue of the fighting 
on the Don against Moscow Bolshevism.] 

Raupakh.—'Wha.t about the proposal of lakub- 
ovitch, Tumanov, Savmkov, and Lebedev to 
enter upon a compromise ? 

Kerenshy.^1 do not remember any conversation 
with lakubovitch and Tumanov, As for Savin- 
kov, there had been a conversation with him 
about giving him an opportunity of talking the 
matter over with Headquarters by the direct line, 
already on the evening of the 2Cth of August. 

IiaupaJih.-~B\xt after that, did he not say that 
it was still possible ? 

Kerensky.— lie was given the opportunity of 
speaking by duect line, and he did so tliroughout 
the whole day. But when Lukomsky’s telegram, 
which you probably remember, arrived and Savin- 
kov read it, he handed me a declaration to the 

a ca’mmuy, 

and that he never did, nor could, carry on nego- 
tiations in my name. He made a similar declara- 
tion to Kornilov by the direct line. 

Radpakh.—Did not that conversation serve as a 
reason for Savinkov to point out that there was 
some possibility . . . ? 

A'ercns/fi/..-That was during the night. 
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Raupalch —Mtor the conversation by tlie direct 
Imc ’ 

Kerensky — Possibly I don’t remember 
Jlaupakh — am anxious to clear tlie mattei up 
with regard to all the pci sons who have been 
mentioned 

Kerensky — Tliere wcie all soits of persons , they 
should be divided into groups As foi the visit 
of the Cossacks, they were simply anxious to reacli 
Headquarteis in time I have no doubt whatevei 
that they were among those persons who, hke 
IMiliukov, for instance, were convinced that a 
victory would fall to the side of Kornilov, and not 
to that of the Revolution 

Raupakh — To the side of the “ real iotccs ” ’ 
Kaensky — As I said before, all these persons 
must not be thrown into one heap As for lakub 
ovitch and Tumanov, I do not remcmbei having 
had any conversation with them They spoke 
perhaps with me too, but such conversation must 
have been so insignificant that I remember nothing 
about it I Ivnow only one thing when I asked 
how it was that I did not see eithei Tumanov 
or lakubovitch, I was told by somebody — by 
Saviukov, if I remember rightly— that the ivhole 
thing had had such au effect on Tumanov that 
he was in a most depressed condition I think 
tliat lakubovitch came later, and, if I am not 
mistaken, I requested him to mvite several people 
to assist in organizing the defence I lemenibcr, 
however, with certainty Savinkov’s offer to spealv 
by direct -wire on August 27th, and then Jlihu 
kov’s call on the 20th Subsequently, at tlic 
meeting of the Provisional Government, when we 
discussed the question, I think, already on the 
eve of the solution of tlie crisis, part of the 
Government evpi-esscd itself for the n€'’essitj of a 
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solution by compromise, m view of the “ coirelation 
of forces ” and of the necessity to avoid com- 
motions Some argued that it would inevitably 
strengthen the Bolshevik current. There were 
various conversations, but they were in another 
connection — in connection with estimating the 
correlation of forces 1 stood on the definite 2 ^ost“ 
lion that there were no two jmrties, but only the 
Provisional Government and a general who had 
transgressed his duties 

There was a group of persons and a portion of 
public opinion who considered that there weie 
two parties with equal lights to fight for power , 
to carry on with one another, so to say, peace 
negotiations, and to appeal for mediation I was 
of opmion that such a course would infiict a de- 
cisive blow to the idea of revolutionary authority 
and to the unity it had maintained since the outset 
of the Uevolution I therefore could not accept the 
view of two camps negotiating through mediatois, 
considering that I should break my oath by taking 
such a course 

Raupakh — Was there no offer of negotiations in 
view of the possibility of misunderstandings ? 

Kerensky — Savinkov made an offer on the even- 
ing of the 2Gth 

Raupakh —After the conversation by tape Wliat 
about Tcrcstchcnko and Lebedev ’ 

Kerensky —I don’t remember such a thing witli 
regard to Lebedev, rather the opposite Lebe- 
dev was very suspicious of Filoncnko’s part m 
tins affair, and riloueiiko’s c\it was due, properly 
speaking, to Lebedev’s communication of a certain 
conversation which hud taken place at the Staff 
on the niglit of Filonenko’s arrival from Head- 
quarters zVs for Tcrcstchcnko, he was at one 
tunc really in favour of an agreement Indeed 
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he e\en said at one of the meetings of the Provi- 
sional Government that the business ought to be 
settled m such a way that both Kerensky and 
Kor7iilov should be set aside, thus satisfying both 
paities by a mutual sacrifice 

Chairman — \Vho diafted the appeal to the 
Regional Commissaries of the provinces did it 
bear your signature ? 

Krokhmal — E\cuse me, who drafted the com- 
munication of August 27th ? 

Kerensky — I don’t remember 
Chairman — And the one to the provincial com- 
missaiies ’ 

Kerensky — I am unable to state that either 
Chairman — 'We are interested in the part of 
Nekrassov, uas it not drafted by him? 

Kerensky — hat do you mean by tlie “ part of 
Nckrasso\ ” ? He had no particular pait what- 
ever 

Chairman e ask it on account of a news- 
paper paragraph which states that the Pitivisional 
Government was prepared to refrain from sending 
out the telegram announcing the conspiracy, but 
that Nekiassov made haste and dispatched it 
against the opinion of the Government thus placing 
the latter before an accomplished fact 

Kerensky — I don’t remember I do remember 
that the telegram which was to have been sent 
by wireless was kept back merely because wc 
thought that we ought not to o\er excite public 
opinion and sentiment 

[Xckrassov’s part ! That is one of the mali- 
cious m\cntions in the Kornilov affair One 
finds in the deposition of nearly every witness 
fa\ ourable to Kornilov some reference to the 
part of Nekrassov— to the part of the evil 
genius of the Premier, “who easily yields to out- 
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side influences.” Here» Nekrassov is circulating, 
without the Government’s knowledge, a telegram 
which “renders any further negotiations impos- 
sible ” ; there, he orders on his own initiative the 
rails on the road to Kornilov’s detachments to be 
removed ; then again, he comes forward in the 
capacity of an irresponsible adviser, and so on. 
I read myself in one of the pro-Kornilov news- 
papers how Nekrassov ** has destroyed the pos- 
sibility of an agreement between Kerensky and 
Kornilov.” Paragraphs in this style were appear- 
ing continually. Of course, all that was pure 
invention, and Nekrassov himself was quite right 
when he proved that all the leading instructions 
emanated from me, and that nothing of importance 
had been undertaken without me. Still, there 
is no smoke without a fire : Nekrassov really 
did very much towards putting an end to Kor- 
nilov’s move as promptly as possible. This was 
his crime for which the Komilovists could not 
forgive him I They were taking revenge on Nekras- 
sov because, as Deputy Prime Minister— -that is to 
say, as my nearest assistant in the supreme adminis- 
tration— he carried out, in those alarming days of 
general uncertainty, the duties of his office most 
conscientiorwly and with rare energy. They took 
revenge upon him for having assisted me. I 
leave alone the consideration that, even as a 
simple citizen, Nekrassov would have been fully 
to contiibute towards the prompt sup- 
pression of the rebellion, even apart from any of 
his particular duties. The Komilovists would 
perhaps somewhat have softened their attitude 
towards him If they had been aware that there 
was an hour when I did not see even Nelcrassov 
near me I 

But wl^ the part of Nekrassov, who had ac- 
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celerated the suppression of the insuriection, should 
have interested so mudi the Commission of Inquiry 
IS not quite clear to me. I am reluctant to admit 
that any energetic activity m the suppression of 
the revolt should have interested some members 
of the Commission of Inquiry more than the revolt 
itself. 

The unscrupulous baitmg started m various 
Kormlovist publications against all those who had 
brought about Kornilov’s collapse may be seen 
even from the way in which the “ Novoye Vremya ” 
of October 10th reported my examination by 
the Commission of Inquiry, of which the original 
minutes are now placed before the reader’s eyes 
I shall quote a characteristic extract from the 

Novoye Vremya ” version. After an introduc- 
tory remark to the effect that “ A F. Kerensky 
frequently took part himself in the exammation of 
witnesses ” (whicli is a downright he), that paper 
begins to leport my deposition thus . — 

“He first gave some brief explanations, setting 
out in a compressed form the whole course of his 
negotiations with General Kornilov. These ex- 
planations called forth, however^ a number of supple- 
mentary questions One of the members of the 
Commission of Inquiry evinced an interest in the 
question as to whether the Prime Mmister had 
charged V. N. Lvov to carry on negotiations with 
Headquarters. A. F. Kerensky replied %n the 
affirmative (? !). The Premier hkewse conjirmed 
(? 1) that Lvov vas not present at the conversa- 
tion by the Hughes apparatus on August 26th, 
and declared that m view of tlic alarmmg moment 
and of the importance of the question to* the 
State, he had taken recourse to such a tricK (?). 

A senes of questions were then put to Kerensky 
as to the reason for tlic retirement ,of several 
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AUnistcrs and as to tlic pressure (?) exercised in 
that matter on the Premier by his former Deputy, 
Nekrassov. Altogether, the Extraordinary Com- 
mission of Inquiry concentrated its attention 
greatly on the pari of Nekrassov. The Premier 
was asked about the author of A. F. Kerensky’s 
well-known Appeal to the people with regard to 
the move of General Kornilov, who was described 
there as a rogue (?), a betrayer (?), and a traitor (?). 
A. F. Kerensky stated that the author of that 
telegram was N, V. Nekrassov (? I). One member 
of the Commission of Inquiry questioned in detail (?) 
on Nela'assov’s interference with piuely military 
questions and on the pressure exercised by him 
in deciding questions on the recalling of members 
of the High Command of the army.” 

Such a mixture of perversions of the truth and 
of downright lies was offered to the reader as a 
report of my examination. For the thorough 
appreciation of the editorial work of the “ Novoye 
Vremya ” and similar papers, one has to keep in 
mind that, possessing the advantage of a very 
good source, the Kornilovist papers had at their 
disposal all the original minutes and documents of 
the Commission of Inquiry almost on the very 
day of their production. Unfortunately I only 
learnt too late who had provided that source.] 

Chairman.-AYha.t about ICrimov and the third 
corps detachment ? Were any orders given to 
stop it, to damage the road, etc. ? Was it called 
forth by some document, or only by an apprehen- 
sion that had but little foundation ? Did Krimov 
commit any act of open disobedience to Staff 
orders ? 

Kererisky.— As 1 said before, Krimov participated 
in the revolt, which he joined, together with a 
small nitfnber of oOicers, witli quite definite inten- 
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tions. I remember one little incident : when 
Krimov shot himself, an officer, whose name I 
don’t quite remember — I think it was Bagratuni — 
remarked : “ Now all traces have disappeared.” 
Krimov did not carry out tlie order to stop tlie 
movement and continued to go forward. 

Chairman . — If such orders were given, they were, 
then, called forth by some documents ? 

Kerensky. — es, by communications as to the 
location of the units in question. The chief part 
was played in this case by the railwaymen, who 
reported even the slightest movements. 


§ 25 . 

Chairman.— MHiat did Filonenko actually report 
on his arrival from Headquarters ? 

Kcrejzshy.— Filonenko’s arrival at Petrograd was 
not quite intelligible to me. I don’t know the 
actual reason for his arrival. He reported nothing 
to me until I summoned him myself to the Palace. 
I had seen him at night at the District Staff. As 
soon as Filonenko made his appearance there, 
Savinkov intimated to me that he would like to 
have him as his nearest assistant in the defence 
of Petrograd. I objected, but ultimately agreed to 
this, as r considered the chief director of operations 
could select whomsoever he chose as his assistant, 
on his own responsibility. But the next day it 
transpired that Filonenko had been cariying on a 
most unsuitable conversation with General Kor- 
nilov. I then summoned him here, and he con- 
fessed the nature of the conversation, which ‘lie 
related. But Savinkov began to put forward a 
whole series of attenuating comments. I ought 
to say that Savinkov is a veiy trustful ;nan, and 
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when he once has faith in anybody, he does not 
notice any defects in him for a long time. This 
is what Filonenko related to me ; Kornilov had 
asked him whether it would not be opportune for 
him to proclaim himself dictator. Filonenko re- 
plied that he was against a personal dictatorship, 
and refused to support Kornilov. The latter then 
suggested to him a ** collective ” dictatorship, to 
be composed of Kornilov, Kerensky, Filonenko, 
and Savinkov, to which Filonenko replied that he 
was ready to join such a combination. 

I considered that this conversation was inad- 
missible in itself, apart from the fact that anyone 
might conjecture that Filonenko had some reasons 
for speaking in that way, since he was the repre- 
sentative of the Central Government with the 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief. I therefore found 
that it was impossible to retain him in service 
any longer. At first I even wanted to arrest 
Filonenko, but afterwards I withdrew that order 
in view of the position which Savinkov had taken 
up on that question. I decided that this could 
be done later on just as well, and confined myself 
for the present to ordering him to vacate his post 
immediately. 

[Filonenlio arrived at Petrograd from Head- 
quarters on the night of August 28th. Early in 
the morning of the 2 Dth there called on me V. T. 
Lebedev (the former Deputy Minister of I\Iarine, 
\ appoYKted Tiw August to be 

Assistant to the Governor-General of Petrograd). 
He appeared quite alarmed, and told me that 
together with Colonel Bagratuni (the Chief of Staff 
of. Petrograd IMilitary District), he had heard 
Filonenko using quite an inadmissible phrase in 
his conversation with Savinkov. I ordered Filo- 
nenko to^be arrested. Shortly afterwards Savinkov 
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called on me, requesting me either to airest Iiini 
together "with Filoncnko oi to examine Filonenko’s 
accusers m the presence of both of us. I there- 
upon ordered Lebedev, Bagratuni, and Filonenko 
to be summoned to my study, where all of tliem 
appeared about 11 a m. The sequel I shall quote 
from the very exact report made by V. T. Lebedev 
in No. 145 of the “ Voba Naroda ” . — 

“ A. F, Kerensky addressed us thus . ‘ I call 
you together, gentlemen, for the folloiving reason . 
V. T. Lebedev told me that m lus leport to B. V. 
Savmkov, M. ML Filonenko had made use of the 
following phrase • “ But I kept on defending our 
scheme : Kornilov and Kerensky as the two pillars 
of the dictatorship.** Do you confirm it, Colonel 
Bagratuni ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I confirm it,* replied Colonel Bagratuni. 
“ * And you, ML ML Filonenko ’ * 

“ * Yes, I made that remark.’ 

“ MI. Filonenko then related that, after the arrival 
of V. N Lvov, he had discussed together ■with 
Kornilov a plan of a dictatorship m the form of 
a ‘ Council of Defence,’ composed of the following 
persons General Kornilov, A F Kerensky, Savin- 
kov, and himself He liad been discussing that 
plan in order to counteract the contingency of 
the sole dictatorship of Kornilov, which would 
otherwise become inevitable The Premier was 
quite astounded at this confession 

“ ‘ How could you, the Supreme Commissary of 
the Provisional Government, carry on such a con- 
versation with Kornilov 1 IVlio authorized you 
to do so ’ General Kornilov might now indeed 
say that he had been led indirectly mto error.’ 

“ Filonenko endeavoured to prove that he 
had put fon\ard this plan as a counterpoise to the 
schemes of the conspirators, that there was no 
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time to be lost, and, lastly, that this conversation 
had been carried on in the spirit of private rela- 
tions and personal friendship. 

“ ‘ For General Kornilov you were the Supreme 
Commissary, and this conversation of yours was 
a conversation between the Supreme Commissary 
and the Supreme Cominandcr-in-Chief. You ap- 
peared to General Kornilov as representative of 
the Provisional Government, which, ho^vcver, had 
never authorized you to make any such declarations.* 
“ Wlieii Savinkov and Filonenko pointed out 
that an essentially similar plan of a Council of 
Defence had been brought forward by the Pro- 
visional Government, A. F. Kerensky replied 
“ * Never, never ! A question was raised and 
a decision reached as to the formation of a 
“ Council of Defence ’* [or, rather, a War Cabinet] 
from the midst of the Provisional Government 
itself, for concentrating in its hands the de- 
fence of the whole country, after the example of 
England. But it never occurred to anyone that 
General Kornilov, a subordinate of the Provisional 
Government, could ever enter such a Council. 
You, however, who are a Commissary of the Pro- 
visional Government, discussed with General Kor- 
nilov, without the Government’s knowledge, plans 
for a Directorate into which there should enter 
three persons who are not members of the Pro- 
visional Government — yourself, B. V. Savinkov, and 
General Kornilov— and one person who does form 
part of the Government, namely myself, who knew 
nothing about it 1 ’ 

“ As a result of the conversation, A. F. Kerensky 
said, that he looked upon M, M. Filonenko’s action 
as tactless, to say the least, and that he considered 
it impossible for the latter to continue any political 
work. 
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“ I, for my own part, declared that I considered 
M. M. Filonenko’s behaviour at Headquarters had 
been criminal. 

“ Filonenko consented to submit to A. F. Keren- 
sky's decision and to retire from any participation 
in the political life of the country, whereat Savin- 
kov came out with a protest, defending the cor- 
rectness of Filonenko’s conduct and explaining 
away Filonenko’s confession in such a manner 
that A. F. Kerensky corrected him several times 
by saying : — 

“ * All three of us— myself, V. T. Lebedev, and 
Colonel Bagratuni— have heard what JI. M. Filo- 
nenko has said. He said something different.’ 

“ As Savinkov went on insisting on the correct- 
ness of Filonenko’s actions and expressing soli- 
darity with him, the Premier offered to refer the 
whole business to the Provisional Government, 
which, however, Filonenko declined, declaring 
that he preferred to submit to A. F. Kerenskyjs 
decision.” 

Towards the evening of that day Filonenko was 
officially dismissed. As I pointed out before, Filo- 
nenko’s behaviour at Headquarters is being used 
as one of the three proofs of my collusion iWth 
Kornilov. General Alexeiev said, indeed, straight 
out that the question of Kornilov’s move had been 
discussed with Kerensky thiough Savinkov and 
Filonenko. I have already spoken of Savinkov, 
to whom I shall still have to revert ; but as far 
as Filonenko is concerned, I think that the scene 
in my study is sufficiently convincing proof that 
no discussion whatever had taken place with me 
through Filonenko, and I shall not touch upon 
that question again. 

This confession of Filonenko, however, is most 
important in itself, since it coincides with a corre- 
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spending deposition of General Kornilov and with 
his Hughesogram of August 27th. By adding 
to it the evidence of Trubetzkoy, Lukornsky, and 
several others, one gets an exact picture of the 
alterations' that the scheme of dictatorship had 
undergone at Headquarters, as well as on whose 
initiative the whole question had arisen altogether. 
Kornilov’s conversation with Filonenko about a 
dictatorship took place in the evening of the 26tb. 
The declaration concerning a dictatorship, however, 
was made by Kornilov to V. N. Lvov on the 24th. 
On that day a fictitiom consent was given to 
Savinkov not to send Krimov with the “ Savage 
Division” to Petrograd, and on the same day 
this division was placed by special order under 
General Krimov and started for Petrograd. 
According to the admission of General Kornilov 
himself in his conversation with Lvov, he had 
declared the necessity of introducing a dictator- 
ship on his own initiative. Lvov’s arrival at 


and departure from Headquarters became known 
to Filonenko afterwards from Zavoiko and Aladin, 
u ho called on him on a visit. From the telegraphic 
negotiations of August 27th by the Hughes 
apparatus and the corresponding depositions of 
Kornilov and Filonenko, it can be ascertained 
that up to the very evening of August 26th 
the introduction of Kornilov’s sole dictatorship 
was contemplated. Tlic depositions contain no 
data for cither affirming or denying Filonenko’s 
participation m any consultations on the question 
omf '^‘^^“‘'>«hip previous to the evening of the 
_Oth. Nor arc there any indications as to Filo- 
changed his point of view 
on this question when he supported a collective 
20th. Filonenko cannot 
therefore be recognized as the initiator of the 
IQ 
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mtioduction of an individual 
matter ^\hat his pait at Hcadquaitcrs ^ 
been. I think that one may assert m ^ 
conformity >\ith the facts that the ^ 
of a dictatorship had arisen independen 
nenko, and that the position of that qu o 
Headquarters ^\as not kno^vn to 
extent. Unfortunately, General Korin , 
saltation with Krimov and the other 
participators in the conspiracy does no j 

have been cleared up at all by the •^”‘1 , 
am convinced, however, that the prac i 
of the venture was precisely discussed w 
clever men as Krimov, and that among . -^or 
could perhaps have been found the real 
of the whole affair. On the stiength 
materials known to me, the most active ad i 
at Headquarters, if not the initiator, of tn 
of individual dictatorship must be recognized 


Kormlov himself ,1*-. 

All the circumstances of the final 
tion about a dictatorship held on August - 
seemed to point to the probabihty of Filoncn ^ 
having said perhaps the truth, when he 
m my study that only after being confronted y 
the fact of the inevitable declaration, of ICornilO'' 
sole dictatorship he had put forward the counter 
pioposal of a collective dictatorship ns the lesser 
evil At any rate, the Inquiry has firmly established 
that this scheme had only arisen on the 26th ef 
August at the consultation between Kornilo'» 
ZaNOiko, Aladin, and Filonenko ; and of all the 
data ^ 1 '*^ Kornilov affair, Fiionenko’s version 
is the only one I could find which provides an 
explanation of this sudden alteration of the plan 
f action. Bnt c^cn Filonenko’s story docs not 
° yeal those moti\cs whicli had compelled General 
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Kornilov to agree to such an alteration in the 
form of a dictatorship. It is not clear whether 
Filonenko had really convinced Kornilov tliat his 
scheme was more to the purpose, or whether, 
standing in need for some reason or another of 
Filonenko’s consent on that evening, General Kor- 
nilov only pretended for a time to have been 
convinced by Filonenko. I would rather suppose 
the latter, because it is hardly possible to assume 
that General Kornilov did not perceive the whole 
absurdity of such a dictatorial quartet, composed 
of Kornilov, Kerensky, Savinkov, and Filonenko ! 
I am simply of opinion that on that evening 
Kornilov id not take any particular interest in 
the forms of a dictatorship, since he understood, 
or at least felt, that on ilie day follom7ig the coup 
d'diai the final decision would belong to him who 
would remain in power. 

As for the degree of the participation of Filo- 
nenko himself in the conspiracy, I am rather in- 
clined to think that he, as well as Lukomsky, for 
instance, was dragged into the affair at the last 
moment, being placed before the fact and bound 
by his boastful loquacity. It is not impossible, 
however, that a careful judicial inquiry would 
have revealed that Filonenko had been more 
deeply concerned in the conspiracy. At any rate, 
it is very difficult to clear up Filonenko’s part at 
Headquarters, because on one hand his conduct 
was very slippery, while on the other hand the 
attitude of Headquarters towards him was rather 
changeable. Now he was persona grata with Kor- 
nilov ; now they could hardly put up with him ; 
now 'he was ordered to be arrested, and now he 
was given a special train to start for Petrograd 
According to the witnesses, he was now attacking 
me, now insisting that no Government was possible 
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^uthout me; now he demanded the removal of 
Lukomsky, and now he would discuss together 
with him and Kornilov the composition of the 
future Cabinet in which he claimed the post of 
Minister for Porcign Affairs, and would only at 
worst “ agree ” to act as Minister of the Interior 
Lukomsky writes, as far as I remember, that in all 
Ins relations with Kornilov, Filonenko manifested 
complete agreement with all his schemes and 
used to say that he was going hand in hand with 
him, while at the same time “ they did not trust 
Filonenko at Headquarters 

E\en about the arrest of Filonenko two vei- 
sions are m existence According to one, he 
himself asked to be arrested, since “ as a repre- 
sentative of the Provisional Government he ought 
to be on its side, whereas he sympathized with his 
whole heart with Kornilov ” According to the 
other version, “ on noticmg a complete change m 
Filonenko and taking account of the circum 
stances, General Kornilov announced that he de 
tamed him at Headquarters ” What was happen 
mg ’ On the morning of the 27th, on receipt of 
my telegram dismissing Itornilov, there gathered 
in his study Lukomsky, Zavoilco, Aladin, and 
Filonenko They discussed the position that had 
been created, when Filonenko stated in the course 
of tile conversation that he had to stai t for Petro 
grad, whither he had been summoned After the 
conclusion of the conveisation, Kornilov and 
Lukomsky left the study and went away together 
Immediately aftenvards Zavoiko came out of 
the study into the hall, telling those present 
that “ Filonenko had just asked to be arrested ” 
On the other hand, Lukomsky, on meeting Tru- 
betzkoy, told him that “ Filonenko had been put 
on parole not to leave the place ” Filonenko 
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himself positively asserts that it was not he who 
asked to be arrested, but that he was detained 
by Kornilov, and that this happened during that 
morning conversation in Kornilov’s study. Lu- 
kotnsky’s confirmation of the words of Filonenko 
renders the latter’s story more credible. 

Now, what made Zavoiko represent Filonenlco 
'in the character of the wife of the non-commis- 
sioned officer in Gogol’s “ Reviser,” who, according 
to the excuse of the local Governor, had inflicted 
a flogging upon herself? AVhy does Filonenko’s 
role appear so slippery and changeable at Head- 
quarters ? Why, after sending on /'August 27th 
from Headquarters a telegram to Petrograd upon 
the necessity of retaining Kornilov in the post of 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief and of arriving at 
an agreement with him, did Filonenko, when he 
succeeded in getting to Petrogi*ad, issue there a 
fighting proclamation against Kornilov ? For want 
of sufficient evidence I am unable to give a definite 
reply. At any rate, Filonenko’s behaviour at 
Headquarters, as Commissary of the Provisional 
Goveriunent with the Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief, urgently needed a judicial investigation, 
and I feel no compunction for having wished to 
arrest him.] 

C/mirman.— Was the advancement in Filonenko’s 


service career occasioned by his personal qualities 
as well, or was he merely a pcotlge of Savinkov ? 

Kerensky.—'BcioTe meeting him during the retreat 
and the operations on the South-western front, 
Savinkov knew him very little. I remember, at 
least, that before being appointed to the army 
Fil9ncnko referred me to Savinkov, whereas Savin- 
kov aftcr^vyds told me that he knew very little 
of him Filonenko was one of those young military 
men who had done much for the organization of 
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tlie army Commissanats and for dispatching to 
the front Commissaries who undertook to act 
there not only by persuasion, but also by personal 
participation in the battles These were the “ Com- 
missaries of personal example ” He personally 
displayed great courage m the 8th Army during 
the offensive and the retreats There at the 
front Savmkov and Filonenko evidently became 
intimate Later on, when Kornilov’s appoint- 
ment became inevitable, in view of his “ pecu 
harities ” I wanted to appoint Savmkov as Supreme 
Commissary with him I did not go any further 
than that Savmkov, however, pointed out that 
it would be more correct to have Filonenko as 
Commissary, since the latter had got accustomed 
to the ways of Kornilov, with whom he bad been 
working I saw Filonenko once or twice at Petro- 
grad in the spring, and also when I spent a day 
m the sector of tlie 8th Army, but hardly ever 
had a talk with him I also saw him at Head 
quarters and in the tram, after the conference of 
the 16th of July Then it was t)iat a commissary 
had for the first time to be appointed with tlic 
Supreme Commander m Chief, foi the purpose, 
among other things, of being always sure as to 
the correctness of the political course at Plead 
quarters, m view of the peculiarities m the char 
acter of Geneial Komilov I had wished that 
Savmkov, who had originally been intended to 
act as Supreme Commissary, should control and 
direct this pohticaf and pubhc A\ork When Savin 
kov appomted Deputy jimister of War, the 
question as to the personality of the Commissary 
with the Supreme Commander in Cluef became a 
matter of indifference to me, since the direction 
of the political work at Headquarters remamed 
m the iiaiids of Savmkov. 
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C7ifl2Hna;t — We 'oere impressed in Savinkov’s 
deposition by Ins support of Filonenko He even 
identified himself with him When you wished to 
set rfioiienko aside, Savmkov almost coupled it 
with his own retirement 

Kerensky —Yes, I told Savmkov “ I trust you 
completely , I think that you might commit 
errors, but I do not doubt in the least your devo- 
tion to the Revolution, whereas Filonenko I do not 
knou at aU ” In this case, too, Savmkov’s special 
feature of standing up to the very end for men 
‘‘ devoted ” to him manifested itself Every time 
he put the question about Filonenko as if it con- 
cerned his own person When I suggested to 
Filonenko to cease immediately the execution of 
his service duties, Savmkov brought up the ques 
tion of his oi\n retirement, so that I had to post 
pone for a while Fitonenko’s official retirement 
[as I did not want to lose Savmkov] I considered 
it, hoiievcr, impossible to retain Filonenko in 
office, and Savmkov retired almost immediately 
He declared to me categoiically that he did not 
^Msh to se^^e with me any longer, as he did not 
approve of the new appointments of VerUiovsky 
and Verderevsky, and absolutely insisted on re 
signing 

[With regard to Filoncnko’s confession, there 
might arise the pu 22 ling question as to why, wlien 
Filonenko spoke of “ our scheme,” that is to say, 
not only of his own scheme but also that of Savin 
koy, I u anted to arrest Filonenko alone and told 
oni). him to resign ? I must ansv er straight 
out because I ^^as perfcct\> sure that Savmkov 
had no ^porl tchalaer in the conspiracy, and I 
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interpreted these words of Fdonenko as a mere 
attempt to justify before Savinkov his participa- 
tion in an inadmissible and criminal conversation 
At the same tune, I only saw in Savmkov’s per- 
sistent and hopeless attempt in my study to put 
m the mouth of Filonenko such words as the 
latter had never uttered, a passionate desire to 
save rdonenko 

Tliat Savmkov was by no means initiated into 
that conversation at Headquarters may be gathered, 
fiist, from the fact that even on the 23rd and the 
2 1th of August he was carrying on at Headquarters 
a struggle with the Mam Committee of the Officers’ 
League and with the pobtical section of Head- 
quarters (at the head of which was a membei of 
the same IMam Committee of the Officers’ League, 
Captain S )— that is to say, with the tivo organi- 
zations, numerous members of which were active 
participators m the events , secondly, from the 
fact that General Kornilov personally deceived 
Savmkov on the question of Krimov and of the 
Native Caucasian Division (as far as I remember, 
even the very presence of Krimov at Pleadquarters 
remained unkno>vn to Savinkov) , thirdly, fiom 
the fact that even at the most critical moment, 
after Lukomsky’s telegram on Lvov’s and Savin 
kov’s proposals, at the latter’s direct declaration 
that the reference mode to him was a calumny, 
Kornilov was not only imable to make anv re 
joinder, but was compelled silently to admit it , 
fourthly, from the circumstance that Savinkov Jbad 
never been m close mtercourse with Za\ oiko and 
Aladin, and could not endure the former at all, 
looking upon Iiim with great suspicion and avoiding 
him, wlule on one occasion he h'ld even obtained 
his temporary relegation, fifthly, from the fact 
that Savinkov ivas himself suspecting and trying 
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to discover the conspiracy at Headquarters, though 
making a reservation about Kornilov himself, whom 
he considered to be a patriot and “ a stranger to 
politics ” ; and sixthly, from the fact that from 
the 27th to the 30th of August Savinkov did not 
hesitate for a single moment on whose side he ought 
to stand. 

In order to illustrate tlic character of the mutual 
relations of Kornilov and Savinkov and of my 
own part in their relationship, I shall quote a 
few extracts from Saviukov’s conversations with 
Kornilov, as written down by Savinlcov himself : — 

Lavr Gcorgievitch,” Savinkov said to Kornilov 
on August 28rd, “ I should like to speak with you 
in private.” (At these words, Lukomsky and Filo- 
nenko got up and left the room.) “ The matter 
is this : the telegrams lately received by the 
Ministry and signed by various persons belonging 
to the Headquarters Staff, I must tell you frankly, 
inspire me with alarm. These telegrams fre- 
quently treat of questions of a political character, 
and that in an inadmissible tone. I have stated 
to you already that I am convinced that you 
will loyally support the Provisional Government, 
and will not go against it. But I cannot say the 
same about your Staff.” 

Korniby.— “ I must tell you that I do not 
trust any longer Kerensky and the Provisional 
Govertoncat, The latter has nat the sti-ength 
to stand on the ground of firm authority which 
alone can save the country. As for Kerensky, 
he is not only weak and vacillating, but even 
insincere. He insulted me undeservedly [at the 
Ivlos^ow Conference]. Moreover, he carried on con- 
versations behind my back with Tcheremissov, and 
' appoint him Supreme Commander-in- 

Chief. pjothing of the kind ever happened.] 
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Savtnkov — “ It seems to me that m questions 
of State there is no room for personal grievances 
As for Kerensky, I can’t share your opinion about 
him I know Kerensky ” 

Kornilov — “The composition of the Govern 
ment ought to be altered “ 

SavinKov — “ As far as I Icnow, Kerensky is 
of the same opinion 

Kormlov — “ It is necessary tliat Kerensky should 
not meddle with affairs “ 

Savtnkov — “ This is impossible at present, e\ cn 
if it ere necessary ” 

Kormlov — “ It is necessary that Alexciev, Pie 
klianov and Aigunov should be m the Govern 
ment " 

Savtnkov — “It is necessary rather that the 
Soviet Socialists should be replaced by non 
Soviet Socialists Is that what you mean ’ “ 
Kornilov — “ Yes , the Soviets have proved their 
impracticability and their mabihty to defend the 
country “ 

Savtnkov — “ All that is a matter for the futmc 
You are dissatisfied with the Government , talk 
it over with Kerensky At any rate, you must 
admit that without Kerensky at its head no 
Government is conceivable ” 

Kormlov — “ I shall not enter the Government 
You are right, of course, tliat without Kerensky 
at its head no Government is conceivable But 
Kerensky is vacillating he hesitates , he promises 
and does not fulfil his promises 

Savinkav — “ This is not correct Allow me to 
inform you that during the six days that ehpscd 
since the IMoscow Conference at which Keren 
sky declared that he was adopting methods' of 
firm authority the Mimstiy of A^ar did much, 
namely ” 
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This conversation took place on the 23rd of 
August. Here arc some, extracts from a conver- 
sation on the following day 

/Corm'/ou.— “ Very well. I sliall not appoint 
Krimov.” 

Saviiikov,— '‘ Alexander Fcodorovitcli [Kerensky] 
•would like you to appoint General D.” 

• ICornilou.— “ Alexander Fcodorovitch has the 
right of objecting to an appointment, but he 
cannot instruct me whom to appoint.’* 

Savinkov . — Alexander Fcodorovitch docs not 
instruct you, he only requests.” 

Kornilov .’— I shall appoint D. Cliicf of the 
Staff." 

Savinkov.—** And what about the Native Divi- 
sion ? " 

Kornilov.— ' I shall replace it by the regular 
cavalry.” 

Savinkov.—** Many thanks. Alexander Fcodoro- 
vitch also charged me to request you to detach 
for his disposal Colonel Pronin [Assistant President 
of the Main Committee of the OfTicers* League]." 

Kornilov . — " Pronin I What for ? I understand. 
It is a concealed arrest ! I shall not let Pronin go. 
Give rac proofs, and I will arrest Pronin myself." 

Savinkov.—** Very well, I shall report it in 
that way to Alexander Fcodorovitch." 

Kornilov . — ‘‘ Certainly." 

(Follows the conversation about Mironov, which 
I have already quoted.) 

Savinkov . — “Will you allow me, Lavr Georgic- 
vitch, to come back to yesterday’s conversation ? 
\Vliat is your attitude towards the Provisional 
Go^;e^nment ? ” 

^orni7oy. — “ Tell Alexander Fcodorovitch that I 
shall support him in every xoay, for the welfare of 
the Fatherland requires it,** 
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•San'/iAou.— “ Lavr Gcorgic\itcli ! I am happy 
to hear these I never doubted jou. I 

shall tell AlcNaiuIcr Fcodorovitch wliut >ou have 
just said." 

After this conv ersation, Sa\ inkov, reassured and 
confident uith regard to Kornilov, leaves at Jl p m* 
for Putrograd. But a few horns after Ins depaiturc 
there takes pl.icc the icccption of V. X. Lvov, to 
wlioni IS made tlie famous declaration for com- 
munication to me. . . . Such was the sincciity 
and trutlifuhiess of Koniilov, c\ cn m his relations 
with Savmkovl Trying to explain somehow to 
Savmkov the duplicity of his conduct, ICorndov', 
when conversing with him by direct line on the 
27th of August, sa>s "After >oui departure I 
received alarming news on the position of affairs 
at the front and at the tear." And tins within 
the three or four hours which liad elapsed between 
Kornilov’s taking leave of Savmkov at the station 
and Lv ov’s call at his study ! Let us suppose 
it was so But when General Kornilov enumerates 
the new alarming news (which, by the by, contained 
nothing that was new), he docs not mention any 
particular news he had received during those 
houis from Petiogiad. '\^^ly then did he not 
at least wain Savmkov personally, at the station, 
that on the strength of exact information ” from 
Petrograd he considered the position to be 
“ extremely threatening ” and the presence of my- 
self and of Savmkov at Petrograd to be " very 
dangerous ’’ foi both of us ’ 

AVhy then, after his most friendly last interview 
with Savmkov, did Kornilov thinJ%. it necessary, 
not only to communicate such alarming npws 
through a man who called by chance, but even to 
" guarantee " through him the complete “ safety " 
of our stay at Headquarters ? The wisest man 
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will fail to solve this ciiigiiiaticnl conduct of 
Kornilov, so long as he assumes tlint lie lias to 
deal with a sincere and truthful soldier \\ho is 
a “stranger to politics.** But to anyone who 
seeks the truth impartially, tliis day of August 2Uli 
throws a deeper light on the events than a whole 
bundle of documents, lie would perceive how, 
while he was conversing “ sincerely ’’ w'ith Savin- 
kov% matters W’crc — not being talked about but 
being done with Krimov, Zavoiko, and other 
initiated persons. 

Savinkov is guilty indeed, but not of any con- 
spiracy with Kornilov, nor, as Alexciev imagines, 
of my having been previously “ informed ’’ through 
him of Kornilov’s move ; his guilt w as that while 
being uUerly unconscious of the character and the 
real intentions of Kornilov, he unwittingly assisted 
him in his stiiiggle for power by putting forward 
Kornilov as a political force with lights equal to 
those of the Government. He is also guilty of 
having, while at Headquarters, exceeded the powers 
granted to him, and of having, besides acting in the 
capacity of my nearest assistant, also undertaken 
special political tasks on his own account. He 
is guilty in that, being insufiiciently informed 
with leprd to the general condition of the State, 
and being unable after a long exile abroad to 
find his way as yet in the complicated political 
relations and the real dispositions of the masses, 
he selt-confidently began to carry on a personal 
policy, without taking into account the experience 
and the plans even of those who, by advancing 
him to an exceptionally responsible post, had 
tajceii upon themselves formal responsibility for 
his entire activity as a statesman. 

But, whatever my personal estimate of such 
conduction the part of Savinkov, I must decidedly 
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protest agaiiibt the dedarution made u’ith reference 
to him at the fourtli Conference of tlic Social 
Uevolutionury Party by V. M. Tcheraov on Nov- 
ember 28th of last year, to the effect that in t!ic 
Kornilov affair “ a more than equivocal, one may 
say a trcaclierous, part had fallen to the share 
of a man who had been once a member of the 
Social Revolutionary Party.” The Kornilov ease 
affords 7W ihta whatever for sucli a dcclaj’ation. 
To hurl a similar, more than careless, accusation 
was especially unpardonable at a time w'hen 
Russia, in November last, w'as living through an 
orgy of bloodthirsty instincts I 
Just because I knew that Savinkov was not 
concerned in the conspiracy, it never occurred 
to me to dismiss Savinkov along with Filonenko, 
Savinkov himself, however, continued with parti- 
cular insistence to take Filoncnko’s part, and after 
the morning of the 29th of August I saw that he 
was only looking out for a pretext for retiring. 
Such a pretext was found by him in my “Jack 
of correctness towards him *’ (which I shall not 
touch upon here, as it is a purely personal ques- 
tion), and in the appoinbwent of Verkhovsky and 
Verderevsky as ^linistcrs of War and of Jfarinc 
respectively. 

Against the latter reason for liis resignation 
on principle I could not raise any objection, 
whereas now I must admit that Savinkov’s negative 
attitude towards those appointments lias been 
justified by the facts, since the results that were 
expected from appointing in my place “ real ” 
military men have in no way been obtained. It 
ought to be recognized, however, that between 
Verkhovsky and Verderevsky there existed an 
essential difference. The clever and most diplo- 
matic Verderevsky perfectly understood the 
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position created by iComilovism, nnd wanted to 
save whatever could still be saved. He con- 
sidered it to be his chief task, to protect the still 
unmiured naval officers from any further lynchings 
and final extennination. This explains his exces- 
sive opportunism in his relations with the sailors* 
organizations. But while “ kicking off ” somehow 
the inrush of the rank and fdc, Vcrdcreysky devoted 
himself entirely to the task of working out and 
preparing a number of important measures intended 
to attempt during the winter the restoration of the 
fighting capacity of the navy. General Verkhovsky, 
on the other hand, was not only quite unable to 
master the situation, but could not even grasp 
it. He was caught up by the political gamblers 
of the Left, and he rapidly floated without sail 
and rudder straight towards catastrophe, Tliere 
may be imputed to me with much reason the 
guilt of having appointed Verkhovsky to the post 
of Minister of War, and I accept that reproach. 
This was the most unlucky of all the appointments : 
Verkhovsky introduced into his activity a vague 
element of comedy. Nevertheless, not by way 
of justifying myself, but merely as a matter of 
fact, I ought to say that, previous to his being 
appointed Minister of War, Verkhovsky had ap- 
peared a somewhat different personality. I shall 
not speak of his activity at Sebastopol and before, 
but even on August 27th, in a telegram to Kornilov, 
he expressed his solidarity with the substance 
of Kornilov’s measures, only protesting against 
Kornilov’s method of acting : “ One may and ought 
to have changed the policy, but not to undermine 
the last strength of the people at a time when the 
front was broken through.” On arriving at Petro- 
grad after his appointment, Verkhovsky was intro- 
ducing himself to everybody as a “ Kornilovist ” 
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Besides, owing to some vagueness in tlic conduct 
at the time of the Kornilov movement of other 
desirable candidates, I literally had no one to 
choose from, wlulc both from tlie Right and from 
the Left there was a sudden desire to see a military 
man at the post of Jfinistcr of War.] 


§ 27. 

C/mtVHiflji.— Did the Government possess any 
data when committing Kornilov, Lukomsky, 
Kisliakov, Denikin, andl^Iarkov for trial; something 
that we have not got, any information that we 
have overlooked ? We have just made an inquiry 
at Petrograd, interrogating individual persons, but 
the Government has perhaps sometliing we are 
not aware of? 

Kerenski/.—i\s far as I know, all who had mani- 
fested their activity after the formal removal 
of Kornilov from office were committed for trial. 
General Kisliakov continued to give orders. 
Lukomsky— well, I think his position is clear, while 
the story of Denikin and Ufarkov is Icno^vn to you. 

Chairman.— WcTe there no special reports ? 

Kerensky . — On tlie contrary, the telegram and 
the behaviour of Lulcomsky were a surprise to me. 
I did not think that Lukomsky would go that 
way. Even now, I consider it probable that 
Lidcomsky was one of the last to join. After all, 
the pith of the affair lies no doubt in Zavoiko, 
Aladin and Co. 

Raupakh.—Uhe question just put by the Chair- 
man is of interest to us, because the wording^ of 
the prosecution is that they arc committed for 
trial for rebellion. ^Vhat are the actual data 
that testified to their participation in a rebellion ? 
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Kerensky.^Y on are now passing to the question 
of a definition of the crime they had perpetrated. 
\Ye considered that Kornilov’s open disobedience 
to the head of tlic Supreme Authority and his 
refusal to hand over his oflice, together with the 
appeals and orders to the troops that he hud 
issued, constituted a “ rebellion,” while its partici- 
pators and adherents appear to be ” abetting the 
rcbclUou.” A crime is always defined by the 
acts of its chief perpetrator. I do not know by 
what other method it might be defined. 

Raupakh^—By tlic degree of Kisliakov’s, Lukoni- 
sky’s, Denikin’s, and 3Iarkov’s participation ? 

Kerensky. ^'ReaWy, anyone would think tliat 
when the Provisional Government proceeds to 
measures of prosecution, it appears to be itself 
a rebellious organization I But this depends on 
the point of view. As for myself, I have no doubt 
whatever that a general, who allows himself to 
call the Provisional Government ” agents of the 
German Staff,” and declares himself to constitute 
a Government, is a rebel I I do not know wherein 
the irregularity of the definition consists. 

Raupakh. — I do not object to the definition ; 
but were there any data against Denikin, Lulcomsky, 
Kisliakov, jMarkov, and others ? 

Keren^fcy.— They continued to co-operate with 
the insurgent general ; these facts are quite suffi- 
cient. Mfiien General Lukomsky is offered to 
take over the post of Supreme Commander-in- 
Chief, which he is bound in law to do, and to 
airest Kornilov in case of resistance, he declares 
that he cannot do it because he is on the side 
of Kornilov. tVliat else is required? 

Chainmn.~No\v about Novossiltsev [the Presi- 
dent of the Main Committee of the Officers’ League! 
Who carried out his arrest ; was there no report 
17 
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concerning Novossiltsev’s nct^ \vhen he nas 
arrested ? 

Kerenshy, — Novossiitsev was aircstcd on the 
local initiati\e. 

Chahman -^Jlc was the Picsulent of tlic Mam 
Committee; so was he not present nt Head- 
quarters ? 

Kercn'fhy —lid had just left at the time. 

Chatrman —It looks as if Iheic had also been 
an order from here for his arrest. 

Kerenshi — I think that if there hod been such 
an order it would have been of an administrative 
character. The Government, tire Premier and the 
JIrmstcr of the Interior have tire nglit to arrest 
anyone, if we consider it to be necessary. 

Chairman —I only meant to ask for mforination ; 
perhaps, sir, you possess some ’ 

Kerensky — E\act rnfoimation ’ No Person- 
ally I am cominced (under the conditions of our 
detective system it will pcrlraps be impossible to 
pro\e it) that a portion of the Officers’ League, 
and especially of its Main Committee, was ver> 
closely connected with all the attempts, including 
this one I have already said that in the pre- 
parations that were made here, at Pefaograd, a 
portion of the Officers’ League had taken part 
I will not mention what may be called the, so 
to say, “legal” telegrams, which were all signed 
by Novossiitsev How did he beha\ e during this 
affair ? If he had not left, I think Suppose, 
for instance, that de Semittei were now to make 
his appearance (after hiding himself when they 
wanted to arrest him, whicdi confirmed the sus- 
picions to some extent) , suppose he were to put 
in an appearance now, he would be reinstated'- in 
Ins office in the nicest way, for he is an officer 
of the General Staff and ought to be supported, 
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wlieicas \\c, the (Jovcrunicnt, me, of course, in- 
capable of thsplaving an\ thing but open paitiahty 
and aibitiarmcss ’ lie could icinain m the sei\ icc ! 

[Accoidiitg to tiustwoithy infoiniation, do 
Scmittcr uas one of the chief agents of tlic con- 
spiiacy at Pctiograd. Thcic ‘‘passed" tluough 
his hands those persons who wcic sent fioni Hcad- 
quaitcis and fiom the fionts to tlic capital " for 
purposes of co opcntion." lie kept one of the 
sccict iende/\ous whtit the conspiratois " rc- 
poited," and so on The inonicnt bcfoic the 
competent autliontics ariivcd .it lus flat to staich 
It and aiiest him, he started foi Finland Unfoi- 
tunatcly, the tcclmical side of the conspiincy foi 
prcpaimg the movement has remained, so fai as 
I know, utterlv neglected in the labouis of the 
Commission of Inquiry That is whv the pci son- 
allties of Zavoilvo, Alndin, and similni poisons 
have become excessively pi eminent m tins case. 
It IS only tlic episode with Kriniov that lifts a 
little the cuitam fiom the technical side of the 
case This blank may be explained, not only 
by the great cohesion of that vuheu which directed 
the militar} and tcchnital side of the conspuacy, 
but also by the fact that, undei the influence of 
the “ counter attacks " (" pi evocations," “ mis- 
imdci standings, ’ etc) made at the time, and 
of the clever campaign of defence earned out 
111 the Press, in conformitv to the German lulo 
that “an oKensive is the best defensive," the 
attention of the Commission of Inquiry was, in 
spite of themselves, chiefly concentrated on those 
sides of the affaii m which public opinion had 
taken a particular interest at the time In the 
mtantime, the possibility of penctiatmg by the 
still fiesh tiaces into tlic veiy laboratoiv of 
the conspiiacv v 'imslicd In icfernng to Semittei 
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as a reply to tlic question about Novossiltsev, I 
meant to lay sticss on my having Iiad no doubt 
as to Novossiltscv’s purticipatioii m Kornilov’s 
mo^ cinent, and to point out at the same time 
to the Commission of Inquiry what solid grounds 
^^e considcicd absolutely indispensable before 
proceeding to take measures of precaution by 
administrative older. 

Generally speaking, it may be noticed fioni the 
text of the stenogram that at this point of the 
examination I was speaking m a somewhat initattd 
tone, I confess that I was irritatcil at the excessive 
impartiality of some members of the Commission, 
which ^^as aheady assuming the sliapc of an open 
inclination not to sec anything criminal m the 
activity of the persons who wcie prosecuted in 
connection with the Kornilov ease In this mood 
of a pait of the Commission I perceived an in- 
fringement of the almost single instruction I had 
given to the Commission of Inquiry at the outset 
of its work . “ to carry on the inquiry witliout 
giving way to any outside mfluences.” I think 
that the whole character of my examination 
testifies sufficiently to the fact that the Commission 
was more than free from any influence ” on the 
part of the Government I was of opinion that 
even for the sake of its own dignity the Commission 
should not have allowed its individual members to 
reveal in their questions traces of the influence of 
that public opinion which was prO'Kornilovist. 

I gave two more instructions to the Commission 
of Inquiry In my telegram of the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, No 8887, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Commission, in which I referred to the inadmissi- 
bility of “ influences,** I instructed him to carfy 
on the inquiry “ m the most energetic manner 
and to finish it m the shortest term.” The third 
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and last insti action that was given by me to the 
Chairman of the Commission, verbally, was to 
the effect that the Commission of Inquiry should 
confine its work, when dealing with the mihtaiy 
element, to investigating, as far as possible, only the 
culpability of the chief participators These two 
last instructions I gave because I consideied it to 
be indispensable to paralyse within the shortest 
term the influence upon the army of what was 
probably the most terrible consequence of Kor- 
nilovism, viz the revival within the army of the 
distrust by the rank and file of the whole body 
of officers ] 


§28 

Chaii man —To come back to newspaper para 
graphs we have had no deposition by Alexeiev, 
whereas the newspapeis mentioned an oider given 
to Colonel Korotkov to take Moliilev Was such 
an order given ^ 

Kerensky — Yes, it was like this my plan, 
which happily was accomplished, consisted m 
settling the Kornilov episode as far as possible 
in a peaceful manner without any excesses Wq 
summoned General Alcxeicv, who undertook this 
most difficult mission But precisely at that time 
we were besieged by a number of 

Chairman —Of demands ? 

Kerensky only demands, but also items 
of information, whicli later proved to have been 
partly fanciful, such as Alohilev being suriounded 
by fortifications , artilleiy and machine guns being 
placed m position on the slopes of “Governor’s, 
Mount” and m the Governor’s garden Alore 
over, unauthorized detachments of troops be™ 
to arise everjwlieie, tending towards Molnlev 
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in ordci to suppicss Koinilov. Ultimately the 
Moscow l\lihtaiy Di&tnct 

Chai)7nan — AVitli legard to tlie movement of 
that echelon 

Keienshj — The coinmandei of the 3Iosco\\ 
Military Distiict, even after General Aleveiev had 
left for Headquarters, insisted most categorically 
that he should be allowed to mo%e immediatelj 
a mixed detachment of infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry m tlie direction of Mohilev, and ulien 
Korotkov’s detachment appealed at Orsha on 
its own initiative, I sent a telegiam to Colonel 
Koiotkov to the effect that he should piepare 
and organize an offensive, but should only act 
m agreement with Alexeiev In this nay every- 
thing was biouglit into a certain shape 

Chairman —So that all this movement of separate 
units, and particulaily of the one organized by 
the Moscon Military District, uas dul) obeying 
the Provisional Government ? 

Kerensky — e had to act cautiously m certain 
respects Personallj, I did not paiticulaily believe 
all these items of infoiniation, but at any rate it 
vas necessary to take all tliese rumouis into 
account Supposing we had not taken any 
measuies, and afterwards these lumours had tinned 
out to be true, I nould then have definitely pioied 
to be “ a traitoi and a countti revolutionai} ” 
The onl> thing that turned out to be true was 
tiiat a state of siege had been proclaimed at 
Mohilev and that a rather serious state of tenor 
had piev ailed theie Kornilov declaied outright 
that whoc\er was against him would be shot 
StnctU speaking, this saves all the paiticipators 
of the icbelhon, since every one of them is n3u 
able to claim that he had been acting undci the 
terror created at Mohilev 
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[The peaceful settling of Kornilov’s rebellion at 
Headquarters is one of those recollections which 
ahord me the greatest moral satisfaction Just 
as at the very outset of the Revolution, it became 
now necessary to protect at any cost the life of 
individuals from savage lynchmgs, and this I did 
After some hesitation I insisted on General 
Ale^eiev’s acceptance of the post of Chief of 
Staff of the Supreme Commander In spite of 
all the nutation against Alexeiev m large demo- 
cratic circles, notwithstanding Ins obstinate per- 
sonal refusals foi forty eight hours, until the real 
correlation of forces had revealed itself, I kept 
on insisting on his accepting that office, as soon 
as I realized that only Alexeiev, owmg to his 
connections at Headquarters and to his enor- 
mous influence among the higher mihtaiy circles, 
could carry out successfully the task of trans- 
fenmg the command painlessly into new hands 
from those of Kornilov If I remember rightly, 
Alexeiev was summoned early in the morning 
of August 27th That night he was already at 
Petrograd, and until the morning of August 30th 
he would not give any decisive reply to the offer 
made to him to take up the office of Chief of 
Staff 'Meanwhile, tunc was passing , the question 
as to the Supreme Command remained obscuie 
at Ileadquaiteis , m the veiy heart of the army 
theic still icniained Kornilov, continuing to issue 
technical ordcis All this led to great nervous- 
ness among the masses, who had not yet recovered 
their senses from the panic that had seized them 
On this giound, the disposition to start “by 
themsUves” to “do away’ with Koinilov was 
growing more lapidly from hour to hour, since 
tile authorities either could not “ clear hmi awav ” 
from IlLadquarters or were “ m collusion “ with 
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him ! The position was becoming truly critical 
since, not to mention any consideiations of 
humanity and honoiu, it was impossible to permit 
the slightest interruption, and still less the 
shattering, of the work of Headquarters. The 
procrastination on one side and the nervous in- 
sistence on the other were becoming quite unbeai- 
able ! I then had to take recourse to orders m 
the nature of an ultimatum towards those who 
were dilatory, at the same time restrauiing the 
nervous volunteers who weie anxious to rush off 
to “ suppress ” Kornilov, I shall quote the 
Hughesogram sent on Septembei 1st by the Chief 
of my iMilitary Cabinet, Baranovsky, to Head* 
quarters, which accurately describes the state of 
things at that time 

“ A F, Kerensky fixed foi General Alexeiev the 
term of two houis, which expired at 7 10 pm, 
but there is uo answer yet The Commander-in- 
Chief [i c. Kerensky] demands that General 
Kornilov and his accomplices should be arrested 
immediately, since any fuifcliei delay would thieaten 
innumerable calamities. The democracy is excited 
without measure, and keeps on threatening to 
break out with an explosion, the consequences of 
which it is not easy to foresee Such an explosion 
in the shape of a move on the part of the 
So^ lets and the Bolsheviks is expected, not onij 
here at Petrograd, but also at JIoscow and in 
other cities ,* at Omsk, the Coinmandci of the 
tcQQ^a boa heen axtested and the has 

passed to the So\iets The ciicumstanccs are 
such that it is impossible to delay any longer , 
tlie alternntnc is cither taidincss and the nun 
of the whole work for saving the country, cu 
immediate and resolute acts and tlic aiicsL ol 
the persons pointed out to jou Then a struggle 
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\\ ill still tic pDSsililc. Tin It* is no ollii r nitcrnatu c, 
A. r. KcrciisKy csptots Ihnl stattsinaiilikc iMstloni 
will prompt General AIc\cto\S tlecisioii, and that 
he* will arrne at it iimnecliatcly : to airtst Kornlloi 
anti hib aecomplieis. I nm waiting at the apparivtvis 
foi a (pntu (leTinite ami the only possible’ answer, 
to the* clfeet that the persons who ha\e parlici- 
pateil m the re\olt will be nnested. You ought 
to understand tliosc political nuivcnienls whicli 
arise from accusing the Go\crnnient of inaction 
and conni\ ance. It is iinpossilile* to talk any 
longer. It IS uccessarv to make up one’s mind 
and to act." 

A little later there came tlic answer from General 
Ale\ciev himself* "About 10 pm. General 
Kornilov and the others were arrested." 

At the same tune General Verkhov sk), nlreiuh 
Minister of War, requested me, and almost insisted 
on obtaining pcrniission, to send a whole mihtaiy 
expedition to Headquarters, and forwarded the 
following telegram to Alexciev — 

"I am starting today for Headquarters with 
a large armed detachment for the purpose of 
making an end to that mockery of common sense 
which IS still taking place Kornilov and tlic 
others (whose names follow) must be immcdiatclv 
arrested; this is tlic purpose of mv journey, whieli 
I consider to be quite iiulispcnsabic." 

The excessive ncivousness and aggressive tone 
of Verkhovsky may pcihaps be partly explained 
by tlie conversations which he had held on August 
24th at Headquarters, as well as by the telegram 
No 6457 which he Iiad received on August 27th 
fiom General Kornilov to the following effect; 
" At the present threatening moment, for tiie sake 
of avoiding civil war and not to give use to blood- 
shed m the streets of AIoscow, I instruct you to 
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subordinate yourself to me and to carry out my 
orders henceforth.’* 

To Verkhovsky’s lepeated inquiries, as well as 
to those of Colonel Korotkov, I kept on enjoining 
upon them “to make leady,” but not to stait 
without my permission Only with the greatest 
effort and by using all my influence and persistence, 
I managed to avert possible complications at 
Headquarters Of course, in General Alexeiev’s 
depositions all this striving of volunteers towards 
Headquarters is tiansfoimed into some “ ill will “ 
which wanted at any price “ to push troops against 
Mohilev ” It is not difficult to guess where General 
Alexeiev is looking for the source of that ill will I 
Well, no mattei Anyhow, Geneial Alcxeie\ 
earned out the task of settling the matter at 
Headquarters with which he had been entrusted 
A prolonged co operation was impossible for both 
of us Alexeiev tendered his resignation, uhich 
I accepted without laismg objections 

Meanwhile, I cannot help remembering that 
while I was Generalissimo General Kornilov was 
constantly guarded, throughout his detention at 
the Bikhov piison, not only by soldiers, but also 
by his personal escort of Tckinians, the very same 
with whom, and nith their machine guns, he 
had come to me at the Winter Palace Such a 
double guard was instituted by the Cliairman 
of the Commission of Inquiry, not only to prevent 
Koriulov from esca mg, but also to protect him 
from hemg lynched t)ie soldiers I ntlJ jcwe/n- 
her hou fiercely I \v > attacked for it b> the Press 
of tlic Left, and how the future connuer at the 
ha\age lynching of M X Dukhomn General 
Bontch Bruievitch, appeared before me at the head 
of a deputation from the local fjoMct with tlic 
demand “ to remove the Tekmuns fiom Bikhov,’ 
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as the revolutionary garrison did not trust them, 
and to strengthen the guard over Kornilov. I 
felt indignant at such behaviour on the part ot 
a general of the Russian Army who had been 
in the past one of the most faitliful servants of 
Tsardom, and wanted to remove liim from Head- 
quarters, while I also recollect how the honest 
Dukhonin interceded for him. Such is fate 1] 


§2a. 

Chairman. — I have no general questions to ask. 
Perhaps my colleagues have some questions ? 
Kolofcoloe.— I have some questions. 

Kerensky. — 1 wish to accompany my deposition 
by a general conclusion. I think it will prove 
very difficult and perhaps impossible for the 
Commission of Inquiry to establish the actual 
trend of the events, and the very persons who 
took part in organizing the Kornilov movement. 
This is indeed partly the fault of the adminis- 
tration and of our Government, tliat, owing to 
the absence of a detective department, we are 
unable to furnish you with such materials, which 
the old regime could have supplied you with. 
^Ve are unable to produce tlicm. But personally, 
I have no doubt whatever that behind Kornilov 
there was at work a quite definite group of persons, 
not only united together for the preparation of 
the planned conspiracy, but also in possession of 
large fijiancial means and in a position to draw 
amounts from the banks. For me there is 710 doubt 
whatever about this. 

* [General Alexeiev’s famous letter to Miliukov 
of September 12th, which was published on 
December 12, 1917, in No. 219 of the “Izvestia” 
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of the Ccnti'il C\ccutive CoininiLtee of the Soviets 
of the Woikmciis and Soldiers’ Deputies, has 
transformed tins &ubjtctj\c conviction of mine, 
whicli IS not binding upon anybody, into a 
visible matter of fact whicii nobody ivill be able 
to deny ilie mam pmpose of General Alcxeiev’s 
lettei claimed to be that of diawing the attention 
of the “ honest Press ” to the terrible position 
of the “ apparent participators in the conspiiacj 
who hid been anested m connection with tlie 
Koinilov case and whom the “ invisible paitici 
pators in the conspiracy,* the “masters of the 
destinies ” and the “ wiiepuliers of the inquiry,” 
wanted to commit for tiial befoie tjie most primi 
ti\e of all tribunals, a revolutionary court maitial, 
with Its inevitable death sentence The purpose 
of such wicked actions on the part of the ” masteis 
of the destinies the General explains very simply 
“ The ciimc of Koinilov was no secret to the 
membeis of the Government This question had 
been discussed with Savinko\ and Filonenko and 
ihioxigh them with Keiciisky Only a pnmiti\e 
levolutionnry couit maitial could hush up the 
participation of these poisons in the prelimm 
aiv negotiations and agi cements Savmlcov has 
alieady had to confess it m the Press 
Keicnsky’s participation is indisputable ’ 

First of all. General Alcxeicv ought to have 
started, not meiely by assciting, but bj pioving 
that \ery “ thiough them with Kerensky,’ since 
up to that moment nobody m the world, apait 
from Genual Alcxeicv, hid knonn anj thing about 
that ‘through Secondly neither befoic noi after 
September 12th has Savmkov over “confessed 
Imnsclf m tJie Press as guiJtv of tlic conspiracy, 
hut onlv refeircd to those actual negotiations and 
agieeinents nliicJi Koinilov did not keep, and 
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which had nothing to do with Kornilov’s move. 
On what other ground does Gcncial Alevcicv base 
his asseitiou of my “ indisputable ” paiticipatiou i 
On the movement of the 3rd Cavaliy Corps 
headed by Kiimov; on Kornilov’s tcleguim 
No 630 1 sent to Savmkov on the night of August 
27th at 2.80 a.m., conccjiimg the establishment ol 
martial law at Petiogiad; and, lastly, on Lukom- 
sky’s telegiani No. 6tOG, icfciimg to an otfci made 
to General Koinilov in my name” by Saviukov 
and Lvov. That is all To anybody who has 
made himself acquainted with this deposition of 
mine and with my explanations to the same, it 
must be clear, I tlunk, that it is quite impossible 
to prove by that CMdcncc my paiticipatioii iii 
the conspiracy, unless one is to place an inten- 
tionally false mtcipictation on the facts. Geneinl 
Alexeiev could ncithci ignore the stoiy of the 
Krunov’s corps nor the leal meaning of Lul^.omsky’s 
telegram, nor lastly the tiue reasons for summonmg 
the troops for the disposal of tlie Provisional 
Goveinnient, since all the documents icquired foi 
asccrtamiug the truth were accessible to him m 
his capacity of Chief of Stalf to the Supieme 
Commandci-m Chief In any ease, early in Sept- 
cmbei, wlicn he was diaRmg Uis conridciitial 
denunciation, he had the opportunity ot receiving 
every explanation he might have lequired both 
irom the Chairman of the Commission of Inquiry 
and fiom myself in person 

iVccordmg to him, “ tire invisible participators 
want to destroy the apparent ones,” whom those 
zUio Kficzo cieiijthing me hound to save Who arc 
they ? Alcxeicv writes thus — 

“►The Kormlor affair was not the act of a hand- 
ful of aa\cntuici‘s, it was supported by the svin- 
paths and assistance of laige circles among our 
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intclUcUmls. . . . Ymi, Pa\cl Nikolaev itch (i c 
Miliukov), cUC uvvaic to aomc cj:k»l that certain 
circles ol our public not on!} hnc:o about ciery‘ 
thinly anil not only s> mpiithi/cii with the ulca, 
but helptil Kornilov .»{> far as tlicv could . . • i 
liaveanotlicj icqucst; 1 do not know the address of 
Afcssis. W , J*. [sec p 12ij and others. TJic families 
of tlic imprisoned olllccrs arc beginning to staivc. 

. . It IS inv instant request that they sliould conic 

to then assistance Siircl>, they arc not going 
to leave to tluir fate and to staivation the families 
ol tlioso to vvlvoni they were united bj tlic coni- 
inunitv of idc IS i\nd prcpuralion^, I btg \ou most 
lugcntiy to take tljat work upon v ourself .md to 
let me know the result In that matter we o/Ticcis 
aic more than interested” 

The whole tenor of Alc\cic\'s Icttci would 
still not have constituted anv serious indication 
of anybody’s participation m the Koinilov con* 
spirncj, especially when one takes into consider- 
ation General Alcxciev’s extreme licence m dealing 
with facts This “request,” however, to rcndei 
assistance and to start an immediate campaign 
m favour of the accused m the columns of the 
“honest Press” was accompanied by an addi- 
tion which IS fatal for those whom he Jmd m 
view “In that case (i c if Aleveiev’s lequcst 
IS not immediately complied with], General 
Kornilov will be compelled to unfold extensively 
befoie the court all the preparations, all the 
negotiations xoith persons and bodies, as well as 
their participation, m older to show the Russian 
people with whom he was acting, what were the 
leal aims he was pursuing, and how at the critical 
moment, abandoned by all, he appeared with a small 
number of olhceis before a hurried tribunal 
This IS the substance of mv appeal to j ou ” 
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When one is not m possession of any weighty 
proofs, even blackmailers do not accompany appeals 
for assistance by such unequivocal threats of 
exposure I I shall not touch upon the moral side 
of such a method of appealing, especially as Geneial 
Alexeiev was evidentl}^ bcttei acquainted n itli 
the milieu he was addressing than myself At 
any rate, in the Retch” of December 13, 1917, 
the ^vrltel of the leading aiticle is of opinion that 
Alexeiev’s lettei contains nothing of a compromising 
nature, and that “it reflects the extiaordinary 
purity and nobilitv of its author ” Indeed, there 
are vaiious conceptions of nobility and purity > 
The ivTiter of that leading article makes haste, of 
course, to identify himself with ” AIe\ciev’s per 
fectly correct view on Keiensky’s double position” 
in the Koiniloi affair I shall not follow, in their 
methods of political warfare, cither Ale\eiev oi the 
organ of Mihulrov I repeat once more that the 
lettei of Alexeiev, which is so fatal foi the paiti 
cipatois and organizers of the Kornilov move, 
should under no circumstances be taken advantage 
of as an instrument foi combating whole parties 
and groups of the population ] 


§30 

—Only one question, Alexander Feodoro 
\ itch A\ben the Government was about to estab 
hsh martial law at Petrograd, did it not consider 
that It might meet with opposition, oi at any 
rate with a sharply negative attitude on the part 
of the Soviets, and if so, did it not intend to take 
some measures of precaution ? 

Kerensky -I may say that if within the Govern- 
ment the Bolsheiiks were spoken about, theie 
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\scrc no conversations »hatcver about tiie Soviets, 
which at tjiat time were Jar Jrom hciv{* Bohhciik, 
or about the Central IXccutivc Coniimttcc. 

Lthcr,—l mubt bay (IcHnitcly that atcouling to 
Savmkov’b evidence this consideration hab played 
a great part. He btutes positively tliat one might 
h vv c expected opposition prceiscly on the j>art 
of tlic Soviet, and if such a supposition could be 
cntcrtuuicd, then tlie piescncc of n corps would 
come useful m such an emergency as well It 
IS of inipoituncc to us to establish whetlici tlic 
Government has been discussing such a contingency 
or not 

[In order to make clear the kind of opposition 
on tlic part of the Soviets to which Savinkov 
had rcfciicd, I quote the coirespondmg cxtiact 
from tlio minutes composed by General Kornilov, 
Lukomsky, and Romanov sky, “About the stay 
of the Deputy Mmistci of War ut Mohilev during 
the 2drd and the 2 Ith of August “ These minutes 
wcic drafted subsequently to August 27th, and 
consequently under conditions most favourable 
for setting out the words of Savmkov as neax as 
possible to the intentions of Hcadquarteis Accoid- 
ing to these minutes, Savinkov said to Kornilov 

You know, of course, that approximately on 
the 28th or 20th of August a Bolshevik move is 
expected at Petrograd. The publication of your 
demands earned out through the Provisional 
Government would of course serve as an impulse 
for the Bolsheviks to make their move, ifSor some 
icasoii or another they might otherwise have had 
to postpone it Though we have enough troops 
at our disposal, we cannot altogether count upon 
them, all the moie so as we do not know vet what 
will be the attitude of the Soviet of the Soldiers’ 
and Woikmen’s Deputies towards the new law 
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The Soviet might also prove to be against the 
Government, and in such case we could not count 
upon our troops. If> besides the Bolsheviks, the 
members of the Soviet of the Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies should also come out, we would 
have to act against them as well.” 

Even from the above expose of Savinkov’s 
words, it is clear that he was only speaking of the 
Soviets conjecturally, with regard to their attitude 
to the future law, which at that time had not even 
been discussed by the Provisional Government. 
But seeing that within the Provisional Govern- 
ment there were representatives of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Worlunen’s and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, it is evident that even this 
hypothetical contingency was an impossibility, 
since either the Slilitary Bill would have been 
adopted in a shape acceptable to the whole of 
the Coalition, and consequently to the Soviets 
as well, or the Coalition Government would have 
ceased to exist before the adoption of the Bill. 

V^ien Savinkov came to know about these 


minutes which had been drawn up post factum 
and ill his absence, he made the following note 
on the text of the same ; “ I never used such 
words as * the demands of General ICornilov ’ ; 
nor did it ever occur to me that the Soviets of 


the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies -would be 
certain to act against the Provisional Government 
should disorders arise. I persisted in the argument 
that the 3rd Cavalry Corps I was asking for from 
the Commandcr-in-Chief. at the request of the 
Premier, should be placed at the disposal of the 
Provisional Government to defend the Government 
against any hostilities, no matter from what 
quarter. K at the moment of a Bolshevik risinc 
the Soviets of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
• 18 
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Deputies should happen to be Bolshevik, then 
the 3id Cnvnlrj Corps would be used against 
those Soviets as well 

Keicnskfj — Vou will perceive b) tlie composition 
of the Government that theie could not have 
been anj conversation about the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soldierii’ ami Workmen’s 
Deputies, nor about the Soviet ns sucli Noi 
had It e\ er been intended to establish martial law 
m such forms as miglit be odious to public opinion 
at large Lastly, if any conversations concciiung 
the Bolsheviks did occur (us you know, theie 
were rumours in circulation as to the possibiht) 
of a repetition of the events of tlic Ord-ath of 
Julj), it was assumed that the Bolsheviks would 
stand on one side, "ihtle the uhole counUij %ould 
stand 0)1 the othei side (against tliem) 


§31, 

Kolokolov —Allow me to put a question You 
have stated, sir, that there is no evidence of a 
nature to establish with complete e\actitude tile 
cMstence of a conspnacy , still, have vou any 
giounds, the verification of which might he neces 
saiy for the Commission of Inquiiy ’ 

Kerensky — I can onij tell you to ask M T 
Terestchenko, the Minister of Eoieign Affairs, 
whether he recollects a convcisatjon he lepeated 
to me, m which Zavoiko had been speaking of 
the means ‘ they ” had at their disposal for over 
throwing the Government 

[During my wanderings after the 25th of October, 
I met a peison who told me that he had certain 
knowledge of similar conversations held by^avoiko 
at the beginning of last jeai ] 
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I must saj% !io\\c\cr, that at present it is very 
difficult generally to gi\e mfonhation. From the 
\ery moment of the Revolution, people ha\c quite 
ceased to distinguish lu our persons the Go\ ernment 
Irom prn ate mdi\ iduals: any mformation repossess 
in our capacity as memhcis of the Government 
very lapidly becomes the piopcrty of the man in 
tlie street, and is turned into a means of scttljn;g 
personal accounts, or into demands for proofs 
on the part of the persons interested, and so on. 
With regard to a conspiracy’s being organized by 
a group of military men, of olTicers, vve had very 
e\act information, and we were watching its 
participatois as far as we could do so. The 
Kornilov events have shown that we did know 
something. A portion of the Council of the Union 
of the Cossack <Vrmics possessed, moreover, a 
great deal of “information” as well. I have no 
doubt whatever about that, too , but there again 
the thing camiot yet be proved foimally; and so 
on. Foi many considerations, however, it is not 
desirable to carry on on im estigation in that 
direction (among the military) at piesent ; and 
this for the simple reason that its results would 
be a poor compensation for its inevitable conse« 
quences, to judge by the present temper of the 
masses We do not wish, and I am personally 
av'erse from it, to provide new occasions for strife 
between various groups of the population, since 
a group, as such, ?9 not responsible for the acts of 
individual peisons 

Kolokolov. — What were your grounds for arrest- 
ing Lvov ? 

Kerensky. — It was quite clear to me from the 
vdiole conversation that he knew much more than 
he was sa^ymg. I took it that he was vvarnina 
^ me at the last moment of the danger to my person 

# 
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either btumst he luid simply got frightened or, 
jjerliajjs, because Jus toJiseiejitt Juid spoken After 
all, he had cxperienLed nothing but good treatment 
from me But the mood m nhicli he retired from 
the PioMsionnl Go\ eminent pointed to tlie posbi 
bihtv of lus Imving gone igainst me from the 
outset Ihen igun, how about Aladm ' I un 
not sure whether you ure -iwaie of Alndiirs MSit 
to Pnucc G K Lso\ at Moscow Just before 
^ N Lsov called on me, Virnbov informed me, 
on behalf of Prince G L L\ov, that Aladm lind 
cillcd on tlic Prince, to whom he said quite sen 
ouslj ‘let Kerenskj bear m mmd tint lienee 
for^sard there must be no changes witliin tlie 
Government without the consent of Ht'idquartcis ” 
Ihis had unde an impiession on tlie Prince Now, 
with rtgaid to agrarian reform I uis iwart 
that they were engaged m picparmg an agraiian 
manifesto oi law , I forget tiic name of that 
Piofcssor from "Moscow 

Chairman — Y v 

Kerensky —All this goes to confirm that prepai 
ations were going on 

Ukiaintscv — Coming to your statement that on 
the question of the conspiracy you had a wiiole 
reel ’ of information from two sources one of 
which was trustworthy, while the other was not 
reliable, could you not let us have it ’ This 
would enable us to find out the conspiracy 

Kerens! y — No I may repeat that one set of 
information came from the agents and the other 
from the counter espionage There was also a 
third source and subsequently a fomth one I 
handed over that officer to the Intelligence Depart 
ment M hat was his name though ? Oh yes, 

V m He had also come to warn me that I 

was threatened by an imminent 
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Uhnunficv—Wds it not the same officer ^\ho 
used to move m Cossack ciiclcs and who denounced 
Za\ oiko 

Koemlo) —Yes About Zavoiko unfavourable 
news icncUed us long bcfoic lie is altogether a 
man with a latliir qucci past. IIis stay and the 
pail lie played at Ilcadquartcis were stinngc and 
unintelligible Still, that was the man who ca cl- 
awed Ihc gicniest ivjliiencc upon Gcncial Koinilo\% 
At the South-westcin fiout, Savinkov had once 
succeeded in icmov mg him fioin there, as Zavoiko’s 
influence was alicidy injuiious at the time But 
he aftciwauls ictuincd, and was, moreover, joined 
by Aladm 

[On hib rthtions toZavoiko, General Kornilov’s 
cMdcucc was to the following effect — 

“ I made tlu acquaintance of V S Zavoiko m 
April last at Petiogiad According to the infor- 
mation in my possession, he was a few years ago 
the Tilarshnl of Kobilitv of the llaysin distiict, 
m the Government of Podoha He had been 
working at the naphtha mines round Baku, and, 
as he told me, was engaged in cxploimg tlie nimernl 
resources of Turkestan and tVestein Sibeiia In 
the month of he arrived at Tchernovitsi and, 
after having joined as a volunteer the Daguestan 
cavalry regiment, he remamed at the Staff of the 
aimy m the capacitj of iny personal orderly He 
wields the pen with perfection I therefore en- 
tmsted him with the drafting of those orders 
and documents that required a paiticularly vigorous 
and aitistic style ” 

I have had to refci moic than once to the pro- 
clamation “ To the Russian People,” which is a 
splendid speennen, not only of the artistic style 
but also of the cunning hands of Zavoiko. It mav 
be sccn^from all the circumstances of the case that 
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the position of Xtt\oiko, m the circles near to 
Kornilo\, Imd nothing to do with his modest 
function of orderly His past ns a financier cvr 
dentlv stood Za\oiko m good stead m the wn) 
of promoting the flow of tliosc means to Head 
quarters about whidi information could be 
imparted W and who arc mentioned m 

General Alc\cic\’s letter, as well ns bv the editors 
of scacial newspapers and leaflets winch were 
baiting me so strenuously througliout tlic summer 
and glorifying General Kornilov Za\oiko is one 
of the shadiest and most repulsnc figures among 
the conspirators, and it is difficult to understand 
wherein lay the secret of his influence upon 
Kornilov ] 


§3S 

Uftramtyet — lou stated, among other things, 
that an offer of a dictatorship was made to >oii, 
end that you aftenvards met the same persons 
among those by whom Kornilov was surrounded 
A\ho were those persons’ 

Kerensky —Conversations of that kind emanated 
from the same Cossack circles Tlien, some public 
men 

Ukraintsev — This means that you aie able to 
point out the circles, but no single person ’ 

Kerensky — I should not care to point them out 

Kiokhmal — But this did not bear the shape of 
a formal offer, it was, so to sny, in the natuic 
of advice ? 

Kerensky — Thej would introduce it in this way 
“If >ou were to agree we should ’ and so 
on But It always fell on fruitless soil Let us 
leave them alone I 

Ukraintsev — In that case, it may be ^hat the 
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very offers did not bear the character of a concrete 
proposition ? 

No; when this “public opinion” 
became disappointed with me as a possible, organ- 
izer and chief worker for a change in the system 
of Government in the direction of a “ strong 
authority,” they then started to look out for 
another “ man.” I consider that the longing for 
finding a man was very strong. Even on August 
26th, V. Lvov thus expressed liimself when con- 
versing with somebody : “ He would not agree 
to be a dictator, so we shall give him one ! ” 

Lijjer . — Has it been reported to you that on the 
question you are referring to, and which was then 
being discussed, Kerensky, Savinkov, and Kornilov 
were named as candidates ? 

Kerensky,— Generally speaking, they were 
ieeling the ground. After my refusal, some of 
them thought that the best I could do was “ to 
get away,” “ not to interfere,” and “ not to shuffle 
the cards.” Though they themselves were pre- 
dicting that my retirement would be followed b}’’ 
a period of Bolshevik violence, they were never- 
theless of opinion that this would afford them an 
opportunity of triumphing in the end. Kornilov 
was simply the unsuccessful executor of other- 
people’s plans, for in older to create a real dictator- 
ship in Russia, one Iiad to possess not only the 
” heart of a lion,” but also some intellectual 
qualities which arc neither given to all nor fre- 
quently to be met with. 

[General Kornilov’s personal qualities rendered 
his whole attempt to establish in Russia a personal 
dictatorship too nawe and thoughtless for it to 
•be able to count upon even a momentary success. 
But even any other adventure, conceived more 
seriously and carried out more intelligently, would 
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inevitably iiavc conm to the same cmi, after a 
more oi lci>s prolonged pciKnl of btnigglc ; or it 
would ll^cif imve finally broken up the SUte and 
opened the gates to the Cermans, ns was actually 
clone two montJ)5 after ICoriiiJov by the anarclnst 
Bolsheviks, wlio were politically more experienced 
and eleven Tiie tiagedy of the position of Kussia 
at the end of the summer oi 1017 lay precisely 
in Its not hav ing vet attaint d&ueh politiuil maturity 
as would have nffoided to its leading political 
elides the possibility of realizing to the very' end and 
of carrying through the only system of organumg 
the State authority which alone could still iiavc 
stopped the tlucatcning jiroccss of the collapse 
of the State, which had commenced together with 
the world-war, viz. the sy'stem of coalition between 
all the political parties that wcic liolding to the 
idea of a State, m older to create a common national 
Govcinmcut. The condition of tlic ceoiiomic 
organism and of the tcclmical apparatus of the 
State had made it impossible to govern tlic country 
during wai b\ the strcngtli of any minority wliat- 
soevci, which is always and inevitably i educed 
to applying political terror as tlic sole means of 
keeping the majoiitv m subjection The stern 
reality which showed imperatively to all the con- 
scious and lesponsiblc elements of the countiy 
the only way for saving the State, by subordinating 
all the mteiests and daims of the different classes 
and stiata of the population to the needs of the 
State, united all those elements wiUy-nilly round 
the Provisional Government Any minority that 
made up its mind to combat the Government 
would necessarily be found in the end to be in 
alliance either with the home grown reaction or • 
with Its variety from across the frontier We 
have seen what equivocal elements, m both the 
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political and the social sense, were surrounding Kor- 
nilov More recently we ha\ e seen something still 
worse we have seen how the only ‘‘ Communists ” 
in the world have saved Prussian Junkerdom, to 
whom they ha\e enslaved, both politically and 
economically, the Russian toiling masses ’ 

Unfortunately, the leading political circles, 
which could not help recogmxing that the coalition 
was indispensable, did not support it actively and 
fail ly They were only rather afraid to take 
upon themselves the political responsibility for 
the formal collapse of that system, while in then 
own mind they were waiting for a “ saviour,” 
whom some expected fiom the Right and others 
fiom the Left In their “ joyless love ” of the 
Coalition they weie dieammg of a “painless part- 
ing ” ^ They were waiting all the time foi the 
moment when I should “ leave ” at last, while 
they themselves would not let me go, as they woic 
afraid of the responsibility But while retaining 
me, they wanted somebody to come and ovei throw 
me, in the hope of taking advantage of somebody 
else’s Clime for then own political inteiests. 
Fiom Octobei 24tli to Novembei 1st I observed 
til it tiemblmg expectation among my “ friends ” 
of the Left, just as I had noticed the same tiemb 
ling expectancy m the Kornilov days among some 
of the “ adherents of the Coalition ” on the Right 
T!hosc who accuse me ot not having "‘leFf” m 
time, and of having somehow stood in somebody’s 
way, ought to icmcmbei once foi all that I had 
never sought powci, nor did I hold on to it I 
only interfered with usurpcis and adventurere 
Politicnllv responsible circles, fai fiom meeting 
wxth an impediment on my pait, had tliey wished 

* Their lovt ^\a4 joykss , their pirfing will be painless ’ 
(rrom Kussian poctrv ) 
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lo form it Oo>trmnuU uithoul me, rti.ci>t.tl re* 
pealed proptjsals from me to do so. K\cn « 
month before tlic iiolslit^iU iisin/^i at a secret 
session of the Hurentt of the Ccntial I'\e(UlAC 
Coiumitlet of llic ho\icU of the Workmen’s anti 
Soldiers’ Deputies, ]omll\ uilh the I’r.Lsidium of 
the Democritie Couftrence and the represditati'os 
of nil tile Soeuilist pnrliis, melndm;r tlie Holshcs iks, 
I raised the question as to the attitude of those 
present towards tlic Guveiumcnt, and deelnrcd 
that on m\ part I tvould do evcr^tJiinff tliat was 
possible foi the' painless and rapid transition of 
the State to a new s>stcm of Go\ eminent, if 
those ftttcndmg the inectm^ xiouhl bike upon 
themseh es the responsibility for dissoK mg the 
coalition with the propertied classes and point 
out « person w illuig to accept t)ic task of forming 
u ncwlv composed ProMSionnl Government, as 
1 personally eould not carry out the task con- 
seicntioush But the meeting dxl not prove 
sufTicicntly resolute and bold to unde i take tlie 
icsponsibiht) for nil tlic consequences of creating 
a “ liomogtncoiis Government.” At tJie last 
Conference of the bocinl Rev olutionni^ Party, 
one member of its Cciitial Committee put the 
matter thus — 

“ \\ hen one considers the helpless condition in 
wJiicIi the democracy found itself (after the Demo- 
cratic Conference), it will be perceived that it had 
not the sticngth for orgaiuzing the Government 
in any othei way than by handing it over to 
Kerensky Tlie conclusion to be drawn from it 
comes to this a sacrifice had to be made to the 
belief of the masses that it was possible to do 
everything, whereas really it is impossible to do 
everything Still, that saciifice was needed ^Ve 
accordingly sacrificed Kerensky, wlio put up with 
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being the victim, well knowing what was m store 
for him ” 

This was not, howevei, a sacrifice, but the con- 
scious execution of one’s duty to the very end 
I saw that nobody was willing honestly to support 
that form of Government by which alone it would 
be possible to preserve the State from falling to 
pieces But I could not, to save my own. skin, 
meet the elemental force half way and bring the 
explosion nearer, even by a single day, through 
my retirement i^Ioreover, m my heart there was 
still a glimmer of hope that the demociacy would 
prove able to overcome all that is dark and brutish 
in itself '] 


§38 

UkrainUev describing the conveisation with 
V Lvov, >ou mentioned that he made a proposal 
m the form of an ultimatum , but have you not 
noticed that m his written report he bad replaced 
the phiasc “General Kornilov demands” by 
“ General Koinilov proposes ” ’ 

Keieiishj I had noticed it, I should have 
said to him “ Write it down just as you said it ” 
But I merely folded the paper and put it m ni} 
pocket 

[Strictly speaking, theie is no diffeience uhat 
everbet\\een“’Kornilo\ demands oi “ proposes ” 
this or that V proposal may be in the nature of 
an ultimatum, as a proposal is frequently merely 
a more delicate foim of a demand or an ordei 
1 myself used often to write • “ I propose to 
So and-So to do this ”] 

Ukraintsev --You only paid attention to the 
points ? 

hcrenskij —Yes, just to the points, and then 
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I put it in my pocket. The very circumstances 
of the conversation were so convincing to me. 
Indeed, I never droumt iit the time that public 
opinion would ever sec fit to make me out a sort 
of accomplice of tlic Ivoriiilov conspiracy or of 
a rather unintelligible ajul equivocal personage. 
Had I been able to foresee anything of the kind, 
I should perhaps have arranged everything quite 
differently on that particular evening. Rut, at 
any rate, I consider that I did all tliat was 
essential by nipping the attcm)>t in the bud with 
extraordinary rapidity. 

Ukraintsev . — Were you In possession of any 
information to the effect that General Kornilov 
had precisely charged the i)rd Corps with an attadc 
against the Provisional Government, or was such 
an attack only discerned in the movement upon 
Petrograd ? 

Kerensky.— ^o, I discerned it in the position 
that was occupied by ICrimov, and also in tlie 
fact that, contrary to the decision arrived at, 
the “ Savage Division ” was on its way to Petro- 
grad. All their calculations ^vere generally based 
on the “ Savage Division.” It seems to me that 
Lvov has simply exploded the whole thing. He 
perhaps let tlie cat out of the bag a day or two' 
too early [or blabbed out more and in a different 
tone than he ought to have done]. Had ICrimov’s 
detachment managed to get here, it would not 
have proved so easy to dispose of it, seeing that 
in such a case there would /tavc come into play those 
forces that zvere zoaiiing here for evetiis to deveiop, 
that is to say, those messengers -who had gathered 
here, and those groups which had been organized 
for the purpose of rendering aid at the right 
moment from the rear. 

Ukramtsev.—UiA you have the inipression from 
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Savinlcov’s report on anny reforms that greater 
importance was attributed to them from a general 
political point of view than from the purely 
military one ? 

Kerensky.— On August 10th I accepted Savin- 
kov’s resignation because I considered his report 
to be an unwarranted act on the part of 
a man whom I had myself put into a re- 
sponsible post. I was set before an accomplished 
fact. 

It is altogether evident that Savinkov wanted 
at all costs to unite me and Kornilov in spite of 
ourselves. It seems to me that Savinkov and 
Filonenko had been taken advantage of in the 
whole affair. Savinkov never aspired at doing 
away with the Provisional Government or with 
myself. He never had such a plan. But he 
imagined himself to be the cleverest of all, whereas 
in reality there were people found who outwitted 
him. He was only an instrument that was made 
to do its share in the work that was carried on 
round Kornilov, 

[In his deposition Savinkov confirmed my con- 
jectures, when he said : “ Though I witnessed 
all these increasingly strained relations, I did not 
give up the liope that, by working together, A, F. 
Kerensky and General Kornilov would manage to 
realize a firm revolutionary Government, and I 
endeavoured with all my strength to bring about a 
rapprochement between A. F. Kerensky and General 
Kornilov,”] 

Ukraintsev.— One more question concerning the 
conversation that took place on returning from 
Headquarters after the Conference of July 16th, 
Did not Filonenko propose the formation of a 
^ecial War Cabinet within the Provisional 
Government ? 
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liercmhy —Not to ray recoUcction I liad 
com crstttions whatever with hmi. 1 remember 
tlic convtrsatjoji held litre on August 29tli As I 
said before, 1 iloncnko was indeed endeavouring, 
witli the help of Savinkov, to transform the con- 
versation held at Headquarters about a dictator- 
ship into one which might be represented as dealing 
with a subject which had also been talked about 
within the Provisional Government, viz a War 
Cabinet But the one was as distant from the 
othei as heaven from eartli, and they had nothing 
in common between them One must be, or 
pietend to be, an idiot to suggest seriously that 
either the Piovisional Government or myself could 
ever think of Filonenko as a possible member of 
the Provisional Government It is not only mi 
absurd, but a ridiculous supposition 1 It was 
merely an awkward expedient for gettmg out of 
a foolish position I repeat once more that 
rdonenko did have a conversation with Kor 
mlov, but that it had nothing to do with a IVar 
Cabinet ” 

Chan man — Allow me to thank you, sir, for your 
ev idencc 

[Whoever reads my evidence to the end will 
understand what a will and what faith in the 
final triumph of truth one had to possess m 
ordei silently to bear all the furious baiting that 
■was going on To look on in silence while the 
poison of doubt was penetrating ever deeper into 
the very masses of the people, severing one by 
one my close relations witli them , to see how 
even the most conscious circles of democracy were 
unable to grasp the reasons for the Governmenf’s 
silence, which they mistook for a confirmation of 
‘'revelations ’ that had pioduced the impression 
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of convincing “ internal evidence.” (I quote 
from resolutions of the Bureau of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviets of the Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Deputies of September 12th.) 

Who has raised his voice in the defence of the 
men who were being hunted down with impunity, 
merely because, in the fulfilment of their duty to 
the State and to the public, they kept silent, 
bound as they were by the secrecy of the Inquiry, 
which was shamelessly broken by the others ? 
It is only now that I have obtained the possibility 
to put in my word. 

Too late, as it seems. The work has been done. 
The words I uttered at the jMoscow Conference 
have turned out to be true : ” If the people should 
prove short of sense and conscience, then the 
Russian State will perish, flooded by a wave of 
collapse, disintegration, and treachery.” 

And the people newly born to freedom, so great 
in the past, but now deceived and degraded, is 
dancing and grimacing in a repulsive fool’s cap 
before its cruel master of Berlin. 

But do not lose heart ! Do not curse the 
popular masses ; do not desert them. Go to the 
people with words of stern truth ; rouse its slumber- 
ing conscience, and, sooner than you think, its 
manliness will revive and rekindle the sacrificial 
flame of its love of Motherland and Freedom 1] 



A “WHO’S WHO” AND “HHIERE’S ^VHERE” 
OF PEOPLE AND PLACES OCCURRING 
IN THE TEXT 


Xladis. — ^Member (for tlie Govoru 
menli oi Swabufek) oi tho first 
Dvuno. Belonged to tho Toil 
Party. Acquired popularity and 
lenoivn Ihrougli hia epcoclioa lu 
the Duma On the eve of tho 
dissolution oi the first Duma, 
Aladin went to England aa a 
moraher of the delegation sent 
by the Duma ior the purpose of 
coavejmg ita message of sym 
]>athy to the British Parhameut, 
and when the Duma was dissolved 
he lemained in that country 
His subsequent activity was of 
such a character that it changed 
altogether the attitude towards 
Aladin o! his political friends, so 
that he soon lost his prestige and 
even the esteem he lormecly 
enjoyed in the Russian demo 
crstic and intellectual circles 
During the latter years of hie 
sojourn m England he e\en bo 
came the Loudon correspondent 
of the Novoie Vremia Aladin 
has been formally struck out 
from the rolls of the Tod Party 
In tho summer of 1917 Aladm 
nAumoii to B.ussia 

Alexelev.— General Professor at 
tho General StaS Academy One 
of the highest military authonUee 
in Europe Placed a promiaeot 
pitrt m the Russo-Japanese War 
During tho first period of tbe 
present war, under tho Grand 
Duke Kichalaa as Commander 

• 19 


in Cbiol, General Aloxeiev di 
rooted the operations of the 
North'Westom front and dxstm- 
guishod himself by his organizing 
ability and by the skill with which 
he managed to evtncatehis troops 
from awkward and critical posi- 
tions After the grave situation 
of 1913, when the Grand Duke 
Nicholas was relieved df tbe post 
of GoDerobssimo, General Alesc* 
eiev took over the Supremo 
Command in the capacity of 
Qiief of the Staff of tbe nominal 
Commander in Chief — the late 
Tsar Nicholas At the dscisiva 
moment of the Revolution, Alex- 
eiev lent his support to the Duma 
and, together with other generals, 
advised the Taac to abdicate 
according to the demand of tlie 
Duma The Provisional Govern- 
mens appointed Alexeiev Com 
maador m Chief, which office ho 
held Until the end of May 1917 
Immediately after Kornilov’s 
rebellion, Alexeiev resumed for 
a short period his military 
activity in the capacity of Chief 
ol the oi tb© Gencrabasimo, 
Kerensky , however, he only 
remained m this office for a 
fortnight, when his place was 
taken by General Dukhonm 

Altvater. — Rear Admiral. In 1916 
AItvatcr, then a captain, scried 
m the Naval Staff at the Tsar’s 
Headquarters. In 1917 was 
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altftclicU to tlio Comnmnilor o( 
Uio Army Qroiiii u{ tlio Northern 
trout Alter iho Uoluhox Ik coup 
il'itui, AltNotcr ucci.])tc(i i>cr\ico 
under tho UoUhovik Ooternmont 
and purUripatod. in on ** DXi>cr^ '* 
capacity, in the Ureal Litotak 
negotiations After that Igno 
minious action Altc Atcr cnatmued 
to cotluboratu wltli TroUky 

Aykaentley,— A leader of tho Social 
llovolutionary Party In l&OS 
tios a mcn^bor ol tho Potrograd 
Soviet of Workmen's l>el( gales 
Was arrested by tlio Witto ad 
misistration in Kovriuber of 
that year, together vntii other 
members of tho Soviet, and do 
ported to Siberia, whence he 
oacoped and fled obroad Until 
tils finmeat} of 1017 Avkaen 
tiev lived abroad, chiefly m 
rronee, taking an aetivo pert in 
the life of Social Ilovoluttonary 
centres and the party Prcaa 
Ifot long before tho rrer, Avk 
Bontiev with his frienda founded 
a paper Pctchin ( The Begm 
lung"), ell organ of Sociel 
Revolutionary reviaiotusm, in 
which he emphasized the neces 
eity of bringing Socialist pnn 
cipfea into egreement with the 
Ideas of State end nationality , 
he also struggled against the 
internationalist extremism in hie 
party During the war, Avksen 
tiev, together with PJekhanov 
and other Russian Socialist sup 
porters of national defence, 
Btarted a paper, Prtrtv ( * Ihe 
Appeal ’ ), of a sharply pro war 
andanti Oermancbaracter.'ivhKdi 
emphasized the liberating effect 
of tiio war on Russia and the 
inevitable downfall of the auto 
cracy On his return to Russia 
in the spring of 1917, Avksentiev 
became one of the foremost 
representatives of that wing of 
the Social Revolutionary Party 
which supported national de 


fence and untional IntcrctU 
The first All Uuasian Congrosa 
ot IWsaiits elected Avkociitio' 
as Clmirinnn of tlio Cculral Com* 
mittuo of Pcaaunts lu July, 
Avkarotiov beemno o member of 
the I’rovisioiial Oovomment as 
representative of tho peaaenta' 
organizations He took the 
portfolio of Miiusltr of tho In- 
terior, m which oHIco hofcinoined 
until tho beginning ol September 
TJio Council of tho Republic (a 
sort of proviSionfl] Pariioment 
convoktHl by tho Government to 
ait until UieConstituont Assembly 
root) olceted Avksentiev its 
Chairman An ardent potnot 
ond supporter of tho national 
defence, Avksentiev was a bitter 
caomy of Rolshovism, it is on 
weader Diet after tb«r victory 
the Bolsheviks sought him out 
every wheroand, when etiast they 
found him at Fetrograd, im- 
prisoned him m the fortress of 
SS Peter sad Paul Avl^sentJov 
was elected to the Constituent 
Assembly by several coastltu 
encies 

Bagration — Pnuce A fighting 

general During the summer of 
1917 and the Kornilov rebellion 
he was in command of tho 
Caucasian native division (“ the 
savage division ' ) 

Bagratuid>— DeneraJ OiBeer of the 
General Staff, participated in the 
present war From the early 
eummer of 1917 until the Bolshe 
vik coup d'dat he was Chief of 
Staff of the Petrqyrad MihJta^v 
Distnet 

Bakuv~-*A town in Transcaucasia, 
on the coast of the Caspian Sea , 
eentieofexceedmglyrichoil welts 

Balaylnsky —A barrister 1 well 
Imown Moscow public man Has 
taken part for many years in the 
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revolutionary movement Bo* 
longed to the Social Revolution- 
ary Party, and has boon prose* 
outodby tbo police IlaaMorked 
much during Iho war in public 
orgonixatlons under tho Pcovl* 
Bional Government Has beon 
mvitod by tho Alinistry of tho 
Interior to act as one oi the 
Directors m charge of the organi* 
zAtion of tho local admimstralivo 
and police services 

Balulev.— General. Officer of tho 
General Staff During tlio sum 
mor of 1014 naa m command of 
a epeci&l army on the South 
western (Gahcion) front Later 
ha was appointed Commander of 
the estem front, in which 
ofiice be remained until the 
Bolshevik coup d'etat 

Baranoviky. — General Ofticet of 
the General Staff A fighting 
general Fought in many battles 
in the Carpathians and Eaet 
Prussia During 1910 Bara 
novsUy was active m the Staff 
of the General Headquartere of 
the Conunonder m Chief When 
Kerensky became Uimeier of 
War, Baranovsky iras eummoned 
by him to Fettograd and op 
pointed chief of the Minister’s 
military cabinet In September 
1917 Baranovsky exchanged thia 
post for that of Quartermeeter 
General of the Kortfiem front 
Alter the Bolshevik revolt he was 
arrested in Pskov and imprisoned 
m the fortress of SS Pater and 
'shwft V» T«mava«d lo* 
several months 

Berdlichev. — An important Jemsb 
town I after the retreat from 
Uohcia It was tbe residence of 
the Headquarters of the South 
•western front 

Bemadsky.— Frolessor Spectohst 

on financial questions Took 


port in tho hborntioh movomwit 
of lOOfi Qno of tho foundora of 
tho Radical Domocratio Party, 
which begun to grow after tho 
Revolution and strov o to organizo 
tlio consistently republican and 
democratic, although non social* 
let, elements of tho Russian 
urban population In July 1017 
Bomadsky was appomted Deputy 
Minister to NoLrassov, tho Mm 
later of Finance , in September, 
after tho Kornilov robeUion, ho 
became a member of tho Frovi* 
sional Govornmont as tho ^Imistor 
of Finance After tho Bolshevik 
coup d'ilat, Bemadsky was 
arrested and imprisoned in 
the fortress of SS Peter and 
Paul 


Bikbov. — A small town not far 
from Mohdov where tbe G H Q 
were situated This town was 
selected for the confinement of 
Genera) Kornilov and bia ao 
complices up to tho tune of their 
trial In the first days after the 
Bolshevik coup d ctat, Kornilov 
and his fnends escaped from 
BUchov to tbe Don 


Bootcb > BruierUch — 0 o nor a I 
Officer of the General Staff 
AVas a close collaborator of 
General Ruzsky After the 
latter’s retirement ho remained 
Chief of tbe Staff of the Northern 
front until the beguimng of 
September He la a brother of 
tho writer Bontch Bruievitch (a 
prominent Bolshevik and a close 
G^ahoratei oi Lomn) Alter 
tho Bolshevik coup d'itat tho 
general, until recently a zealous 
servant of the Tsardom, managed 
to adapt himseU to the “ Com 
muaist” Government General 
Bontoh Bnaovitch, together with 
Trotsky, Krilenko, and other 
Bol^oink mihtary authorities, 
has had a hand m all ignominious 
acts of the BoUheviks. 
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BruuUoy>-^cncrA}. Oiio ot tho 
moat brillmnt ti^htlng comtnan* 
tiers of tho Utu‘'ian urtny , 
lamova for hU rtmarksUo 
bivo in Qaticis In tho yoor 1910, 
nhtch not only protcil a sonoua 
blotr to tho Austrian army ou 
tho Uuasian front, but nlao 
8n>otl tho Itnlian army from tho 
(up to then) auccraaful o/Tonsivo 
of tho Austro Germans Al 
though for from bcin;; equal to 
Aloatiov >n iniUtory knouledgo 
and thoorcticnl quahheation tor 
lua high post, Uruaailov was 
endoned with qualities inostim 
able inon army le(uli.r initiative, 
boldness, and n talent for rousing 
tho spirit ot hia eoldiere Allor 
tlio dofoala of 1012, Urussilov 
began to sjiupathiso vrith tii« 
liboratiou movementt supported 
the publio orgamzauona m their 
work at tho front, and, on tbo 
ove ot tho Revolution, was m 
(ouch with representatives of 
tho opposition groups ot tho 
Duma ^Vhen the Rovoluiioo 
broko out, Rrussilov took openly 
and unhesitsUugty tho eido of 
the people, thereby preserving 
to a considerable extent tho 
South western front (Gabcis) 
from ansrcliyand disaggregation 
In May 1917 tho Provisional 
Government, on the initiative 
of A F Kerensky (who then 
aceepted the portfolio of Munster 
of iVarJ, appointed BrussiJov 
Commander in Chief Under hie 
direction the Russian Bevolu 
tionary Army took the offensive 
on the let of July 1917 It met 
with a senous check towards the 
end of that month, end General 
BruESiIov, tired and overworked, 
was relieved by the Provisional 
Gov emment of the Supreme 
Command, which was entrusted, 
on tbe initiative of A F Keren 
aky, to General Kornilov Dur 
mg the bombardment of Iiloscow 
by tbs Bolsheviks, Brusstlov was 


soriously wouuded by n pieco of 
ahrupncl ponotratlng into hia 
room, and ono of his kgs had to 
bo lunptitatod 

Oubllicoy>-»rmportant tnou of buai< 
iiois Groduato of tbo Instituto 
of Ways nnd Communications 
Was member of tho fourth 
Duma IVJioii Ibe llovolutioa 
broko out, Bublikov, on an 
order of the Duma Corn* 
mituio, occupied with a clu 
tachmont tho Slinistry of Wajs 
and Communicatioua and tho 
Central Railway Telegraph, there 
by accoiornting tho “winding 
up ‘ of tho old regime 

San (aurvlUb),,— A leader of the 
SocuJ Domocratio Forty (ilea 
ahoviks) , a publicist , mombor 
of tho medical profossioo Dur* 
ing Uia war was deported to 
Doatem Siberia m the “oduunis 
Iraove manner” (i o without a 
court triol) From tho first da} s 
of tbo Revolution was one of the 
leaders of tbo Patrograd Soviet 
Aflor Tchliheidze left for the 
Caucasus, Dan acted os Chair 
man of tho Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets To 
getber with the maionty of hia 
party (Mensheviks}, Don recog 
Dized the necessity both of con 
tinuing the war and of the 
Sociabst parties’ participating 
m a “bourgeois” Ooveracjent, 
although personally he waa far 
from being a warm supporter of 
tbeso principles, 

De Semltter,— Colonel nf .the /iep 
oral StaS Participated m the 
offiwra* plot (Particulars in the 

Dlbenbo — Sailor of tha Baltic 
Fleet Prominent agent of Z,eivn 
cuid Trotsky at Belsmgfois 
After tho Bolshevik coup d dial 
was appointed People a Com* 
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oi Manno Among tfeo 
BolfhoviU agcota tlus Jgnorant 
doiDBgaguo hoa been conapicuou* 
for his iinpudenco onii cnioUy 
After tho Brest Litovsk portco 
ho quRireUoti v»lU Trotisky aitd 
stoxiod a dcmogogiQ campaign 
against him m tho nnv> Ko 
Moa accused by tho Bolshoi »k 
authorities of embezzling public 
mone% 


nuut>r’a death at Uio very 
moment of his d-’pnriuro from 
ilia Headquarters after they hod 
been cftptund by thoBolsho\ik8 
He uus torn to pieces by on 
infuriated mob of BoUhovik 
sailorSt >n tho presenco of tho 
Bolshevik '* military nuthori* 
ties Krilenko at their head— 
uho looked on inthout inter* 
feeing 


Dol^ornky. — Pmeo General par 
ticipatcd m tlio present war 
In August lonwoam command 
of tho army corps stationed m 
I inland 

Dukhonln —General Ono oi ibo 
most biilViftnt amongst tlio 
younger odicers of tho Ceuoral 
Staff look a very aetiio and 
important port in tho planning 
and o\eoution of Bmssilov a 
offcnaiio m Galicia m 1010 In 
the jear 1017 Dukhoun, then 
Chief of tho Staff of tho South 
n estem front, organized the July 
oSeuaivo Dukhooin waa en 
dowed with an oxtraordioarj 
organizing ability He was to 
timalely acquainted with the 
conditions of life of the common 
soldiery end understood their 
mentality, so that he managed 
to get on \ery well with bis 
soldiers, while fully safeguarding 
the authority and the dignit) of 
a Chief Shortly after Izerohsky 
became Coram&ndex in Chief 
DukhoQin was appointed hts 
Chief of Staff He then pro 
cceded, together with General 
DiedticUa (now commanding the 
Tchekho Slovak troops (n Russia), 
to work out a scheme for the 
reorganization of the Russian 
army m order to have its Sgbting 
capacity restored by the spring 
of 191S The Bolshevik reiolt 
put an end to this work at its 
lery begmrung , as to General 
Dukhorun himself, he met a 


DutoT. — A Cossack Chairman of 

tho Council of tho All Russian 
Union of Cossackdnin Has 
carried on an nggressiso cam* 
paign against tho Provisional 
Govemmont Ataman of tho 
Orenburg Cossockdom Took 
part m tho organizing of amove* 
mont in the troops against tho 
Provisional Government 


ErdelU.— General An oxcmplory 

Guards ofGcer Bunng tbs third 
year of the war commandod an 
army at tbs South western front 
A typical repTcscnt&tiv 0 of the 
high military burcauccaoy, who 
loansgod to adapt himself for 
Some time to tho now stnto of 
things in the army After tho 
Revolution and before August 
1017, Brdelh was considered ns 
on© of the liberal generals and 
a fnend of tho elected soldiers* 
orgamaatiooa However, alter 
the appointment of General 
Benikm to the post of Common 
det of the South western fronj, 
Erdelli sharply changed his policy 
and joined tho military reaction 


Cobetehia. — ^Member of the Social 
Revolutionary Party , Uved for 
many vears m France as a 
political refugee After the 
March Revolution he returned to 
Russia and went to the front, 
m the capacity first of tho deputy 
of Savinkov, the commissary of 
tho 7th Army, then of the com 
missfliy of that atm} 
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Goti, A. — Prominent member of 
the Social Revolutionary Forty 
and member of the Control 
Committee of that party At 
the time of the old traa a 

member of the terrorist orgaiu* 
zatiOQ of the Social Revolt! 
tionary Party Belongs to that 
Mong of the Social Revolutionary 
Party ^Thlch ib clearly in favour 
of national defence (“ Obor 
onlzy ”) Supported the idea of 
a Coalition Government Gotz 
returned to Russia after the 
Revolution from Sibena, where bo 
was imprisoned with hard labour 

Gutchkov, A. T. — A representative 
of the wealthy Moscow merchant 
circles of old standing One of 
the foremost Moscow Conserva 
tive public men Dunog the 
•Tapanese Wari Outchkov was 
the representative at the front 
of the Red Cross Fought m 
the South African \tar as a 
V oluntoer m the Doer army 
During the liberation movement 
of ISO&'O Outchkov placed him 
self at tho hood of the bourgeois 
elements' which opposed that 
movement At the municipal 
and Zemstvo congresses he always 
fought the inQuence of the Cadet 
Party tl os a decided adversary 
of any kind of aelf government 
of the small nationalities of 
Russia He oven was opposed 
to an autonomy of Poland, and 
approved at Stohpin’a hostilo 
policy towards riuland Outoh 
kov founded tho ‘ Parly of the 
17th of October' (date of the 
famous Tear • M&iiitesto in I90S) 
usually called the * Octobrist 
Party Gutchkov approved of 
all the reactionary measures of 
the Qovemment in iJOj, and 
with lus and hia party's authority 
supported tho dissolution of the 
Second Duma and ttio lUcgsl 
restrictions «f the electoral rt«lits 
uf the people, enforced by *itoii{>iH 


on the 3rd of J\ine 1907 After 
tbia coup d'etat, Outchkov, to- 
gether with hi9 party, entered 
tho third Duma, where ho vraa 
the leader of the majority nearly 
for the whole time of its exiat- 
cnce, sad at one period waa the 
Speaker of that Duma As a 
member of the Duma, Gutchkov 
worked much m the Army 
and Navy Commission, 
mode many a disclosure con- 
coming the shady aspects of 
tho military bureaucracy Hn 
also struggled against generals 
of tho type of Sukhomlmov, and 
against irresponsible and die 
oatrous interference of the 
Grand Dukes in mihtary aSoirs 
Gutchkov organized a grou;p of 
military men who rallied to 
bus. and thereby be gamed 
from tho Tsar the name of 
• Yoimg Turk ” In internal 
politice Gutchkov cacrgelically 
supported Stohpin, m whom he 
saw a strong weapon for tho 
purpose of ostabbabmg in Russia 
a very moderate, strictly hour' 
geoia consUtuUoaa] moanrohy 
The overgrowing irresponsible 
inOuence of Uie nobihty and 
Court circles in the Government, 
which was quickly relapsing into 
frankly autocratic ways, tho 
sorvtJity of Stohpin himeelf, 
drove tho very prudent and 
ounniDg Gutchkov touurja the 
end of tho third Duma into 
laalung epcociios in tho oppoai- 
tion spirit With stcculily mcreas* 
Ing frequency Beaten ot Iho 
elections for tho fourth Duma 
in tho Moscow constitucnc}, 
Gutchkov became a member of 
U»o State Council, to which he 
was elected by tlio Curta ot 
Industry and Commerce The 
r^jiine of a Rasputin, a Sukiioui 
linov and a hturrucr reconcitwJ 
Outchkov to the political lend* 
pneus against uhich ho was 
struggling a short time before. 
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it it did not bring him nearer to 
them During tho war, being 
at thu Iiead of tho War Industries 
CoinmlttoD, OutchUov caaio in 
touch oicn Mith cortam Labour 
circles While travelling ut tho 
front, Qutchkov otrongthcnocl his 
old connections and ualabhsht.d 
now ones amongst tho ili^h 
Command circles, which coi 
noctious would havo proved ox* 
troraely useful m tho oicnt of a 
well planned and a prudent com> 
d £lat Tho outburat ol tho Ito\ o 
lution brought confusion into this 
gome, but at first (bd not rebuff 
Qutchkov, who, notwithaliuid 
ing lua open monarcht&in, cn 
tered the first rro\ vaionalGovotn- 
meut, naturally as tho Minister 
foe War Such was tho olomcit 
tary forco of tho prc-ssuro of the 
soldier mosses at tho beginning 
of tho Revolution, that it was 
the lob of Qutchkov, a Con 
Borvative and a partisan of 
stnetost discipline, to sanction 
measures which resulted m de 
stroying that discipline Tho trial 
proved too much for him, and 
foreseeing what would bo the 
resuUs o( lua own docceos, the 
prudent and cunning Qutchkov 
abandoned his dangerous post in 
good time 

OutOF, — General Was in command 
of on army on tho South western 
front under Brussilov In the 
spring of 1917, when Brussilov 
was appointed Commander in 
Chief, Qutor, upon the recom 
mendation of the latter, was en 
trusted with the command of the 
South western (Qalician) front, 
which ho held when the Jaly 
offensive began After the Gor 
man break through at Tamdpol 
Qutor was deprived of hie 
command for reasons explained 
* later lu the hook itself, and 
his place was taken by Qonexal 
Kornilov 


lakobovUcb.— Oonorah A young 
officer of tho Qononil Ijtafi* 
Took part in tho Jiipanoso Wor, 
paftiovilftrly in tho dofcnca ol 
Port Arthur AtthomostoriUcal 
inomonb of the Rovolution, 
lakubovitch, together with a 
foiv other olllccrd of tho Oonornl 
Staff, roportod to tho Rovolu* 
tiouary Committoo of tho Duma 
and put himself at its disposal 
for tho fight for froodom lakub* 
OMteh WAS appointed znomber of 
tho Military Commission ol tho 
Duma, of which tho objoct was 
to direct tho local garrison and 
to aotlle questions relative to 
military matters, until such timo 
as tho ivorinal activity of tUo 
Afmislry of War and of tho local 
military institutions was com* 
plotoly resumed When Koron 
sky became Minister ol War, 
lakubovitch was appomU.d As* 
sietunt Minister of War, m which 
olBco he remained up to tho 
time of tho Bolshevik counter* 
revolution 

Iverskaia.— riie ospucially revered 
ikon of Our Lady of Ivorslt, 
which 19 kept in Moscow in a 
epecial chapel near one of tho 
gates of the Kromhn It was 
tho customary proceeding of the 
Tears, when coming to Moscow, 
to visit that chapel on their way 
to Uie Palace in order to pray 
before the ikon 

Kaledin. — General A Cossack 
Took an important part in this 
war After the old rn^ts of 
self government, of which the 
autocracy deprived tho Cossacks, 
wore restored to them by the 
Provisional Government, Kaledin 
was elected the first Ataman of 
the Don Cossacks, i e head of 
the executive power in the 
territories on the River Don 
inhabited by Cossacks Accord 
mg to the old Cossa''A law, every 
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“ ( iicl(*( * A «i rt I { ilr< ti'il tiOil> 
vllii Will AdniliilitrAlKo Ami 
1< b.l<iiAl(vo liii rtiuiio, uliich nom 
liiulia fur 11 Lttlitin (iirlutl aII 
itii> tlllrluU, \tllli tlin Alnmnn 
At iiiilr 111 <1(1 On ilia cnttnng 
tiinl ulUcc. Oimtal KalcJin W* 
lAiiii* A i>i>|>}>< rti r of 11 ^'iiIa 
null IK iii> ( I llmCoMark urnlory 
niiil uii]iilrcii A ])o]iiilAril> 

iii(>l lliu Cvaattcka At Cho 
Jlliikcuw Confrriiirv (auunnoiicd 
b> ill!) rru^Uioiiul Uuvrmuunt 
111 oiilir tliAt tliu uriticiU aituo* 
tioii At tliA truat niid in tliu 
country nil^iit W diacuucd L> 
tt|itihcntali\i.a of tli« nAtioii). 
Ivnlcdiii dcclurcd In tlio tiumo of 
tlio uliuto of Kuaajon Coi>«nck- 
doat liiAt tiio lattc" favoured a 
liviiublicon form of goverumont 
After tho ItoIUioMk counter 
revolution. Kaledin plAcod lam 
aclf at tho head of tho ontl 
llol»l)e\jk inov cinent on tho Don 
Kolechn did not uuderoatimato 
tho eUmentary forco of tho 
onarchiat movo uhich earned off 
the tvbolti of tho soldier tnaseoe 
and woe oven aprcading to the 
poorer olementa of Coaaockdom. 
ho therefore acted in a very 
prudent way, avoiding coUieion 
Mith the Bolshevika, which ho 
considered then premature Xbia 
gave nee to conflicte between 
Kuledin and the other leaders of 
tho movement In Tebruary 
lUIS Kaledin corainitted stticide 
h^ aliooiing himaelf 

Kamenev (Boicnfeld) — A promm 
ent Social Democrat of the 
Bolshov ik wing Propagandist 
and pybhcJst For many years 
A close collaborator of Lenin 
During the war ho carried out a 
propogonda on Leninist lines in 
connection with the war m 
Itussiaa Labour circles and led 
the Bolshevik group m the 
fourth Duma At the begmouig 


bolsiievisji 

„l IUI5 

II, I, lli« Uol.ho.ik 
,l,u Duma, WM .„ja 

trad ior defeatist the 

and fur When 

Social Dunocratio Par y* 

elaml ‘kat *'» „ro'^amiiie 
hast Uio 

111 connection wBh 
logethcr witli tho . ,, 

deputies, ho was o 

S.b«r,» AtlM "■» “'j“'„gr«a 
1017 ho rotun.f.l 10 

becamo liw aeuloua co „ 

llo iiM alun>s Aotod ,y 

prudent and equivocal 
After tho Bolshov ik coup «* . 

he wua for a abort time ons 
tho Pi-oplo’s CommiBsarics* 
Lenin’s .Miniaters, a» 

Oioirmau of the Central 
tivo Committoo of the 8®'** 
Ifowovor, «itb his ciistoinar; 
prudtnce Kamenev soon 
to accept a diplozsatio misw^ 
abroad lie was appoiohid 
•'Ambassador*' to Vienna, but 
on his way there fell into the 
hands of Finnish White Guorif^ 
and was imprisoned The first 
delegation to Brest Litovak In 
eluded Kamenev, but ho preferre. “ 
to avoid participation m the 
second 


Kamkov (K&ts). — Social Beroln 

tionary Prosecuted by th^ 
Tsars Government for bis re'® 
lutionary work, ICamkoV at ^ho 
very beginning of his octivitj 
fled abroad and spent tliere 
many years as a political refugee 
Graduated at a German Unlver 
sity, then etudiod in Puns 
During the war joined tbo ex 
treme internationalist vnng of 
tlie Kociol Hevolutionary Party 
Zor Bomo time was editing >n 
Snitzsriaud a email paper lot 
■Russian prisoners in Germany; 
Oa^his return to Russia after 
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tho nmneat^, Knnikov bicamo 
a»Q of Iho leaders of (ho oxtroino 
uitomatSouahst “ irroconcilublcs” 
of lua party Tlxat VMOg of tho 
Social UevoUitioaary Parly was 
in practice very near to tho 
UoIahoMks, aiming aa it was for 
diclatorahip of tho prololariat 
niul of tho labouring poaaontu, 
and for transformuiR tho wot of 
nationa into a aocinl nnr of 
classes Tho theoretical differ 
cncca belli ocQ tho Loft iiin^ ami 
tho Centro of tho Social Itovolu 
tionary Party soon loii to an 
actual Bpht Hvcn before tho 
Uolshevika* coup cf <f(o< tho Left 
Social FLo\olatiQiiaric3 icoro 
o\or>iihoro supporting tho Bol 
shoMha, after tho nctory of 
LeniHi they openly joined tho 
BolBhovih XQovomont Cxpollod 
from the Social Reiolutionary 
Party at the Party Congress m 
November 1017, KamUov and 
hi9 friends declared that they 
formed a separate “Left Social 
IVevolutionary “ Party, and sent 
their ropresentotiiea to the 
Ceuxicd of PeopVaCociroi«aan«e. 
I a Lemn 3 adiiuuistratioa This 
CO operation with tha BoUhavikB 
ceased after tho Brest Litoisk 
peace, since the mstenty of tho 
Left SociolRevoIutionary leaders, 
including ICamkov, did not see 
their way to recognize that 
treaty and to share with tho 
Bolsheviks the shame of it 
According to latest information 
(as yet unconflrmed), Kamkovhas 
fallen a victim to the Bolshevik 
terror for the part he took in 
tlie orgamzing of Count Hirbach a 
assasamatiou in Moscoit 

KarauloY,— A Cossack of tho Terok 
region Graduated at the Petro 
grad TTmversity Was a member 
of the fourth Duma , was promt 
* cent in local and Cossack publie 
aSairs When the right of self 
government was restored to the 


CortiAcLs by tho Proiisioual 
Quiimmont, Karaulov was 
clceloil Atuinan (Hoad) of tlie 
TorskCossackdom AftcrthoDoI* 
sliotik coup d'tJat Karaulov was 
killed 111 o slunnish iiilh rotuUcU 
Caucasian muuntaincors 


Kartashev, — Souof on Ural peasant , 
on cxeceihiigly gifted religious* 
plulosophical thinker A deeply 
nnoero behover in Orlhoilox 
(hinslionity, ho strove, under 
tho old r^ijinir. (or iv coniplcto 
liberation of tho Cliurch from 
tlia tiitclago of tho htato, because 
tho latter was killing tho soul 
of tho Church and hod made it n 
kmd of pohco institution Pro- 
fessor at Iho Tlicologioal Academy 
of PotrograJ, ho was ihsmissed 
because of lus religious democrat* 
ism Together with the well* 
knosvn writer Merejkoveky and 
a few others, who strovo for tho 
regeneration of the Church, Kur* 
tashov founded m Petrograd the 
' Society of IteUgioua Philo 
sophy,’’ where he has often 
spoken in dsfenco of tho peasant 
before the Rusotan Intelligentsia, 
and boldly denounced the servility 
of the Synodal Church, pointing 
out tJie necessity of destroying 
the autocrSicy which was ruining 
and debauching the Church and 
depraving the masses of the 
people It was because ho 
thiiated after the regeneration 
of the Church that this remark 
able religious thinker was driven 
to join the active enemies of the 
autocratic r^^imc Being a sup- 
porter of the separation of the 
Chuich from the State for tho 
sako of tho complete freedom of 
tho former, Kartasliev entered 
the Provisional Government after 
the abohtion of tho olhce of the 
High Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, I and became the first 
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MmitUr of Cults, la July 1017. 
lu August of Umt i our Kartashov , 
in tbo numo of tho rrovuaonul 
Govonuncnt, oponej tho All* 
IlujMian Church Coogross lu Mos 
cow, tho object of uluch was to 
establish rjuito indciHjndoQtly a 
uow and £roa constitution for 
tho Orthodox Church of Uussia 
At tho timo of tho UolidiCMk 
coup d itut Uortoshov was ar 
rested and imprisoned m Uio 
fortress of SS Peter and l*aii) 

Kithkin, — A member of tlio medical 
profession A prominent mem 
bor of tho Liberal opposition 
Z,eador of tho Moscow Left 
Cadets Took part m the mum 
cipal work of Moscow Dunng 
the war was one of the foundore 
of the All ttussioo Union of 
Zemstvos, and, m spite of Goiom 
ment oppositiou, readerod m 
estimable services to tbe flussioa 
army by organizing tbe sanitary 
deportment and supplying the 
army with cloUiee and better 
food In lus Btruggle against 
the autocracy Kisbkin always 
strove to unite oU tho Liberal. 
Democratic and Socialist parties 
for the dght against the common 
enemy Duting the first days of 
the Revotution Ifisbkin a activity 
in Moscow was very important, 
in that he united all tbe revolu 
tionary forces for their common 
object The old rigime was over 
thrown in Moscow m a perfectly 
painless and bloodless way Kish 
km was then appointed Commie 
eary of tbe Provisional Govern 
meut m ^losoow He remained in 
that otbee till September 1917, 
when he was oSored, and accepted, 
the portfoho of Minister of Pub 
lie Assistance Kishlcm always 
enjoyed tho full confidence of 
wide circles of Russian society 
because of his loyal character 
and consistent democratic oc 
tiMty During the Bolshevik 


coup dital ho vas arrosted at a 
sitting of tho Ciibinot and uaa 
iinpnsoncd lu tho fortress of 
SS Petor ami Paul 

KlsUakov. — General. Military tn> 
gincer Was assistant ^Imistor 
of WajaofComiuumcaUon Has 
boon attached to the Ccnoral 
Headquarters and was m charge 
of all mutters connected with 
transport for military purposes 
Was arrested together uith Gcn« 
oral Kornilov 

Klembovsky, — General W'as in 
command of the Xorthem front 
dunng the euinmor of 1017 
Alter Kornilov’s rebclbon Klem* 
bovsky was rcbevod of lus com 
mand, hta place being' token by 
General Tcheremissov 

Kokoshkla. — Learned historian , an 
eulhonty on pubbo law and a 
pubbcist Prominent Moscow 
pobtician , belonged to tlie op* 
position One of tbe founders 
ond loaders of the Constitutional 
Democratic Party (“ Cadets 
tbo most important Liberal 
partj in Itussiaj, Kokoshkm 
was elected to the first Duma, 
aud, when tho latter was dis 
solved he signed tbe manifesto 
of Viborg (inviting the nation to 
refuse to provide recruits and 
to pay taxes, etc ), for which 
action he woa condemned to 
prison and disfranchised Ko* 
koehkmwaa a ponnanent member 
of the Control Committee of the 
Constitutional Democratio Forty 
At tho very beginning of the 
Revolution Kokosbkin, aa on 
authority on tbe constitutional 
law, was mvited by the Pro 
vision^ Goiemmont to preside 
over an Dxlraordiaary Legal 
Comnussiou attached to that 
Government Later he presided* 
over the CommjaSic>n entrusted 
with working out tlie Lleetoral 
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Law of tliB ContUlu« iil AAKtubt/* 

In July 1017 Kokn*l>lun waa 
htviloJbylCcmuk^ lm>onr«om* 
mmdAUun of tho CuniiilulioiiAl 
Uc4nncraHo IWty) (u cnUr hU 
CoalilUnal CAbiiict, in winch Ki>> 
ko«hkm rco'ivcxi tho {wrtfoliu of 
btdto ContrulScfi aiuI hn 
in liiat ufilco U]i to llio tiiiio of 
Kornilov’* robi'lllon lln «*« 
(kxtod to tlvA CoaiUUK<xt 
Aft»ctul>l>, ami in Dcccmlicr 
1017 cAino to IVlro^^TAil fcotu 
Moscow, tho lllh of thut 
mantU l»clu(i Um clato tucw At^lvl 
Itrimaril) llxe<i by tho l*rov{»IunAi 
Uo\ eminent for (Ito ointiinit of 
tlio Constituent ^Wcuibly llicfo 
Kukuilikm woa artcAtt.'l by Uto 
llolklioMlu (uhilo on a sUtt to 
thfl CoiuitcM I'aiuii) nnil lii> 
pruoncil in tho fortrcM of bS 
Voter An<i I'uul \MUi n weak 
cunatituUon lunl <un«.nni{ from 
luborouloaii, liU hballii raiUdly 
dochned thvfo. an<l hi« fruuU* 
MuceooUod io IiAMnjt him tran* 
firroil (to^uthor ni th bhuigurev) to 
A pntato nursiQU iiuino Jlicrc. 
on Uiotiry night of hi« arnval 
and on iho oso of tho opening 
of tho Cusutitucat iVAK.mbl>. 
tho kulTonng Kokodikin ua* 
atrocioutly uiurdorod in lu« bod 
by Uio infurialod ilod Ouarda 
Such waa tho tragic end of Uua 
man, ulioso knowlodgo, hnpar 
tiolity, and energy aero Inalm 
mental m creating tho moat 
perfect and just Ltoctocal Law 
of tlio Husoion Constituent As 
Bcmbly 

Kolokolov. — A civil judge 
Member (uppoiulcd by tho Cov 
emmont) of tho Commission of 
Inquiry for tho Kornilov Affair 

Konovalov, — One of the mewt im 
portant Moaeow maiiufacturors, 
* a well known Liberal publlo 
sforker of Moscow >Vo8 a mem 
tier of tho fourtli Duma where 


ha UtoOfccd to UiA rrogressiva 
^rtiupi And, during tho iMt 
)r«rs, took an oolivo part in tlio 

hbcralii n inutmiciit ^Vaaiwli* 
|{cIa.i Konutoiov always strata 
to rroato A s4iiglo wiilo front hi 
bp|ii.i«itii n tu the CtutinimcDt, 
to uniUi Liberal, Ucinocratic, and 
Socialist I'arlio* fur a joint attack 
on Uia autocracy After tho 
defeat u( IU« Iliuslan aniuoa in 
lOIS Kunovoluv parueipatod in 
orgonixiiig a coup drfof wiilih 
was thru being prr|>arv«I Konu* 
\sdov was a member of tho first 
oiluihilstration of tho rroiuioiial 
Oasrmniciit, wlicra ho waa Uio 
Minister of Conunerco and Jii* 
dustry In Juno 1917 Ivono* 
voiov rr«JrCned tliAt oillco, but 
m St-ptemlxT ho rviumcd it iu 
tho lost odimniitralion of Uio 
VroMsiounI Dot emmont, whero 
ho was aUo Vleo«l’rvsiJent of tiio 
Council of Ministers Uuruig Uie 
UoUhovik coup (f/lai IConovaiov 
was amsted at Uio sitting of 
tho Cabinet and remained im 
pnsoueU for a long time in tho 
foTtruM of bS VuUir and Paul 

Kornilov,— General A Cossack, an 
onicer of tho Gcnoral btofT, and 
a dgltUng ollicir of exceptional 
braiery When a young odiccr, 
Korailo\ inodo tin oxtremoly 
dangerous jouraey in Afghanistan 
for inteUigcnco purjiosos During 
tlio present war ho bocomc 
fwnoua Cor his escape from on 
Auatrinn prisoners’ camp Ilia 
furilicr oclivity is desenbed m 
this book According to reliable 
information, Kornilov was kdlod 
durmg his struggle against the 
BoithoMka 

Korotkov, — Colonel A 0gbtiug 
ohicer • Member ol the Mxoou- 
tivo Coinmittoo of the Armies’ 
Group on the Woatom front At 
tho time of Kornilov's rebellion 
Korolkov with a dotoclunent of 
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troopt marchod oil the St&vka 

IQ u Q ) 

Kovel«— -miia toun itaa captunNi 
by Uio Austro Germans m lOlfi 
riio attempts mado m 1010 to 
rotako this important etralegio 
centro Mcro badly or(,unized 
and tlicrcfore unsuccessful, anil 
cost tho Russian army tcmbld 
saenOccs 

Kovno. — A first class fortress, not 
far from Vilna lias been cap 
tUTod by tho Germans, together 
with tho \rholo of its nrliltery 
and immcnso ammunition stores 
omng to criminal ncgligonco of 
tho High Command Tho Cover 
nor of tho fortress, i^ho loft 
ICovno at the roost critical 
moment, has been condemned 
and impnsoned with hard labour 

Xrilenko,— Ensign Participated m 
tho present war An octiie 
member of the Uolshevik Party 
In 1003 Krilenko, then u student 
of Petrograd University became 
conspicuous in party propaganda 
and was widely known as a 
powerful speaker (under (he 
nickname of Comrade Abra 
ham 1 Was tried for parti 
cipatmg m the Petrograd Social 
Democratic organization Later 
Krilenko graduated at tlieUruver 
eity and uaa in the Cml Service 
in the provinces After the 
Revolution of 1917 Rnlcnko was 
elected first a member, (ben 
Chairman of tho executive Com 
roittee of (he llth Army on ibe 
Gabcian front, where he earned 
on an energetic propaganda m 
favour of Bolshevism and against 
the offensive After the Dolshe 
vik rising in Petrograd m July 
1917 ICnJenko was arrested by 
the military authorities, but was 
released later by tho judicial 
authorities the evidence against 
him being deemed insufTtciont 


Ha was appointed Commander 
in Chief 111 Uio first dnj'S of the 
Uolshoiik counterrevolution, 
and, mfh n dofachment of fl/uJors 
ond Red Guards seized tho 
Goncrnl Headquarters, where the 
Clucf of tho Ctneral Staff, General 
Dukliomn, wos atrociously mur 
dered at Uio railway station, 
under tho very ojes and without 
tho mtcrfcrcnco of Krilenko 
Even beforo tho Rrost Litovsk 
peace, ICrilcnko coniplotely do 
Btroyod tho Russian army by his 
Ignominious and treacherous 
order authorizing each unit at 
the front to conciudo a separato 
armistice with tlie enemy, whicdi 
order was fully exploited by tho 
German Staff At the critical 
moment of tho Brest negotiations, 
Knlcnko, without wailmg for 
definito information obout tboir 
result, ordered the demobihza 
lion of tho army, thereby loav 
log Russia completely et tho 
mercy of tho Central Powers and 
making the German Staff the 
uncbsllongod master of the Bol 
sbevik Government. 

Krltnov.— General A fighting oCfi 
cor Full particulars lu the 
book 

Krokhmah — Barrister Promt 
neat member of the Social Demo 
cratic Party , elected by the 
Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet of Soldiers’ and 
\\ oikmen s Deputies to sit on 
tho Coinimssion of Inquiry for 
tbo Kornilov Affair 

Kronstadt.— A fortified city on the 
Gulf of Finland Built by Peter 
the Great to protect the ap 
prooches to Petrograd, Kronstadt 
has lost of fate its strategic 
importance In the times of ^ 
Taardom there w ere quartered in 
Kronstadt the disciplmary bat 
tolions of the Battle Fleet, 
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whilhof tho vforst chortictcri 
o( b.U tho crow* utro i-cnt 
tar pufushxueul onj corrrcttijn 
Tlirro wcro a1ik> a Uocks, 

workshops, oto. In lOOG tho 
Kronstadt g'vrnson ronitondcd to 
tha diuotutiw\ o( Ova llrtv Duiiw 
by on uniuccoMtuI maii^ \\ hrn 
tho llovohilion broka out in 1917 
moat rovuhing octA of vlohuco 
Vkcro comnutUnl \tv Kroivatadt on 
tho odkcrs, mostly by tho pun- 
ished fuulora of tho cllsciphnnry 
units Tlio Com>nundi.r of Krun 
Btadt svtu torn to pieces • many 
otTicors wero murdered , others 
woro Uirovrn into military pnsons 
and kept theru in condiiicms oven 
moTo cruel than Uioso tn which 
ouilors hod lx>cQ kept in tho oatno 
prison before the liovohilioii 
Ifuch ^ros the fury of tho (uiitors* 
raven^ (or tho post, th&t noitUcr 
Uiu first iliniater of Marino In 
the ProMuoaal Goicmmcot, A 
T. Outehkov. nor tho miLUiry 
judicial authonllos could do any 
thing to bettor Uio lot of their 
otllcors Tho situatiou was only 
altered through tho intervention 
of tho Cabinet, moro capociolly 
of Kerensky Tho eoilors al- 
lowed n special commission dcio 
gated by Kerensky to investigate 
tho position of tho oiheers and 
gradually to rcloaso them and to 
bnog thorn out of Kronstadt 
Tho unhealthy post of I^onstadt, 
tho concentration there of vicious 
clernenta ol tho navy, of political 
police agents and German spies 
in great numbers— all this inado 
'Krom^ah's on cspecisk&y easy 
prey for the corrupting Bolahevnlc 
propaganda 

Kuzmin, — Captain in the Russian 
army Graduated os an engineer 
Took part in the Japanese War 
, During the revolutionary move 
ment of 1905 Kuzmin placed 
himself at the head of the re 
\olted garnson of Kiaanotareic 


(hibona) oml of the revolutionary 
niunlcii>al nuthnnlirs Ho wot 
wntrnced to death (in liis nb* 
rvnee) by (bu puiiitiio i x{>cditioii 
ut OcneroJ lUnneitkonipf. Ho 
IlcJ from Uutunn torntory and 
lived first la Parii, thtii oti 
Mount Athos J,alcr bo volun* 
taniy rctuniol to Humla, sur- 
rrndervd to llio aulboriltcs, nn<i 
waa Mivlcueed by court uuvrllal 
to A long impiiMmnnnt with 
hard labour On lilt return to 
Pclrograd afUr tim Ilcvulutiou 
Kuuvun vroa apjvointcd, in May 
1017, Di puty-Coinmondcr of tho 
(roopt of tho Potrograil Military 
District Owing to his ivvolu* 
itonary record, Kuzmm cn^oycvla 
girai moral nulhonty among Uio 
soldiery and succcvfully fought 
against Uolsliuvik tcndcncioc in 
the armj 

LebedeTF— A .Social Revolutionary 
under tho old rijtmt Orgoiuzed 
and participated m tho rovoiU' 
tionary movement amongst the 
troops rrusventud beeauso of 
this activity, Lebedev was com- 
pelled to lake refuge abroad and 
lived for o long timo tn Franco 
After tho doclaratioo of war 
Lebodov fought in Uie ranks of 
tho French army, and returned 
to Russia when no amnesty was 
granted m Russia to olQcira of 
the hrcnch army who won mili- 
tary distmctiona After Gulch- 
kov’s witlidrawal from tho 
Muustry of Marine, tho new 
Mmistor of Marine (Kerensky) 
appomtod him Oiairman ot 'die 
Commiaaioa for the purpose of 
rovifiing the Statute of the Navy, 
In that capacity he resisted with 
considerable success the excessive 
demands of the sailors, a task 
which jiroved to be too much 
for the previous Chairman of 
that Commission, tho Right Oc- 
tobrist Sav itch Later entrusted 
with the admiTnitratiou of the 
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Mmlilry oi ^tariuoi Lcb«Uc% 
CArriinl on on cntri,‘'l5o klmcRlw 
ngainst tho ItohlioMU difontiAt 
jiropA^ondn Amongst tho Muton, 
niici UA1 nearly lUtrays busy in 
viidung for that puq>>»o thu 
ships of tho Ualtlo navy An 
calhusiiulio patriot and a worm 
snpportor of tho national defence, 
LoUxJbv has been cornpoUod. 
Ainco tho Uolshcvilc ruvoiuiioii. 
to rvmam in hiding, os ho lo 
being sought for bv tindiscipbnod 
bonds of Uolshevik sailors 


hlmovlf dunng 
optrauons lu Uiu Carpathian* 
His douUo 
aamiiuBlrotor and os o 
general made him 
skilublo for one of tho highcs 
posts fn tho army , < 

J917 Liihoinsl.> wa* appomte 
Ouct ol tho Suff o( tho 0“““' 
lulmo Bttiuilof. 
ha rcmnmixl op to bis orrus 
connection «ith ICotmlov a ro- 
liclliun 


LetchlUky^^A fighting general of 
old traditions After tho Revo 
lution It become Imposstblo for 
him to servo in the army under 
tho new condiuonj 

Ltber^A prominent Social Demo 
crat {Moiishovik} At tho timo 
of the Provisional Covemmont 
Liber vros ono of tho most oettvo 
members of the Proaidoiicy of the 
Central Uxocutivo Committeo of 
the Soviet of Soldiers’ 
Workmen's Deputies. IMember 
(elected by tho Control 
Executive Committee of the 
Soviet of Soldiers' oad Work 
men s Deputies) ol the Com 
nuasion ol Inquiry for tho Kor- 
lulov ASoir 

Lugo. — 4 proTuicial tovra hslf way 
between Pskov and Fetrogrod. 
on the t\ orsaw roUway 

Lnkomsky,— General. An of&cor of 
the General Stad , professor at 
the War Academy. Has had » 
bnUiont nuhCary coreer and, 
when still a comparatively young 
man. was appomted Deputy 
JiCiiuster to the SXuustcr for War, 
General Polivanov When Uia 
place of the latter was token by 
General Sukhonilmov, Lukocosky 
went into the army ns a tUvraional 
commander ond fought with his 
division in a number of batUes, 


of 


LT0T,-rr,nco C. A well Uo^ 

Zemstvo worker. Was a member 
of tho first Duma. A veteran 
tho Liberal Constitutional »o'e 
ment ol the Zemstvos 
member of the famous delegftuoo 
of Zemstvos and towns m » 
wj.lch presented Tsar ^lCbo;«* 
with an address pointing out tns 
noccuity of ostablislimg a 
tutioual government A , 

able organiser, Lvov created 
tbs begmaing of the war tho AU 
Russian Union of Towns, and 
rendered inestimable scevtcos to 
tho Russian army by creating 
an exemplary system of sanita^ 
institutiona and by supplying the 
army with food, clothes, and 
even with ammunition All th® 
best elements of tho Z'*mstvti3 
rallied around Lvov, ond th® 
Union of which ho was tho leader 
has played an exceedingly impor 
lant part in iinitmg dunng the 
war the enemies of Tsardom for 
the fight Bgzunst the latter 
When tho old r^ims was over 
thrown, pnnee Lv ov proved to be 
the only one whoso candidature to 
tho preimeisbip was unopposed, 
as both Liberal and Democratic 
circles recogmted how greatly be 
‘Reserved of the Sute, and 
held him personally ui great 
esteem After tho BoUbevih 
nsmg in jujy 

the Provisional Government, m 
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r\liicli >10 held olheo both aa 
Pflroo Miiuj.tvr rmil MinUtor of 
tho Interior • 

Lvov, Y. N , — \ big landQvrner 
Woa n niombcr of tho third ond 
fourth Dumiu Uolongod to 
tho partica of tho Right In 
Iho fourth Duma \raa a 
mi.mbor of tho so cidloil Centro, 
a Bmnll group consisting mainly 
of Conscrvali\o londownora 
and occupying a middle peat 
tion bolwcon tho Octobriata 
and tho Nationahsts \\'hon, 
during Uio uor. a now Consotva 
ti\Q Liberal majority Troa formed 
In tho Duma, undor tho namo 
of Progrcssiio Coalition,** tho 
group of tho Contro formod its 
right \MDg Lvov ropresentod 
that group in tho (irst Provnsioual 
Qovommont, tihore, haimg boon 
oonsidotod m tho Duma a special 
ist on Church questions, ho uaa 
given tho portfolio of tho High 
Procurator of tho Holy Sjmod 
of tho Orthodox Church In 
July 1017 Lvov left tho Provi 
sional Ootommuit and tho othce 
of High Procurator ivae discon 
tinuod, as being contrary to tho 
principle of the autonomy of the 
Orthodox Church and hateful to 
tho Church bocauso of its his 
tocical traditions 

Uaklakov. — A Moscow hamster, 
powerful political and courts 
speaker, ono of the foremost 
Liberol poLticions In 1001, 
uhon certain political crimes 
wero taken out of tho junediciion 
of Uie administrative authonties 
to bo trud by epecisl courts, ond 
thus the BO called " political 
coses ’* were resumed in Russia, 
Moklakov vvith a few of bis 
colleagues orgamzod the Moscow 
^ Group of Counsel for the dofcnco 
of political criminals Moklakov 
was a member of the Cadet Part> , 
where he occupied a position on 

o 


the right wing R os a member 
of tho second, third, and fourth 
Dumas During tho war Makla* 
kov was in sympathy \nth tho 
coup d'itat which was then bong 
proporod In tho first dn}s of 
tho Revolution, before a Pro* 
visional Government vros formed, 
tlio Duma Lxccutivo Cnmmitteo 
appointud Maklnkov Commissary 
of the Ministry of Jiuticu In 
tho suiitmor of 1017 Moklakov 
was appointed Ambassador of 
tho Provisional Government to 
Franco 

Uarkov, — General Ono of tho 
jounger generals belonging to tho 
Gcoo/a) Stoil, a closo coUabor* 
ator and adviser of General 
Domkin and a permanent Chief 
of Staff of tho latter Uis atti« 
tudo towards tiie elected military 
organizations contnbukd much 
towards straining tho reiatioas 
between these bo^es and Goneral 
Denikin Markov helped to pre« 
pare the Kornilov movement at 
tlio South western front 

UortoT (Zederbanm). — One of tho 
oldest Social Democratic leaders 
m Russia , publicist For many 
years colIaboraWd m the leading 
party organs , under the old 
r^jHo lived mostly abroad aa 
a politico] refugee After the 
split of the RuBsion Social Demo 
cratic Party into Bolsheviks 
(under Lenm) and Monshevilcs, 
Martov assumed the leadership 
of tho latter During tho war 
Martov neither shared tho anti* 
Marxian and extremist attitude 
of Lonm towards tlie war, nor 
did he join the supportois of tho 
national defence { * Oborontzy ”) , 
he was the most important repre* 
•entotiieof the so coiled “inter- 
nationalist “ pomt of view, which 
may be described as a sort of 
malevolont neutrality towards 
the war On his return to 
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RiuAid alter tho Ko%ututian, 
Murtuv , togothor \ntl> a binall 
group of his fncnJtf, adopted in 
his Articles an attitudo of hostility 
towards tho I’rovisiotiol Govern. 
nu*nt and tho national d<.mocrutio 
movemont of tho ’* ohorontiy *’ 
During that hrst pt.nud ot tho 
Uussiaa Rovolution. Martov, 
whilo kc'cping in practice aloof 
from Lenin's oaUrpnseSt Itnt 
to Bolshevism his theorciical and 
moral support, mostly hi liia 
eontnbuUoiis to the ^oioiu Jun, 
cditt.(1 by tho famous Russian 
writer, Maxim Oorky After tho 
Bolshov lie roup Martov 

became a bitter opponent of 
Lenin, Trotsky ond Co . w bom he 
proclaimed the greatest and most 
dangerous enemies ot tho pro 
letanat and ot tho whole ot 
democracy 

MlllukOT,— Learned historian. , late 
lecturer at the Moscow Umver 
sity , author of tho well knoim 
works “ llie Russian $tate under 
Peter tho Great,” ‘‘Esssja on 
the Russian Culture,' and others 
One ot the loundorS and the 
leader cl tho Constitutional De 
mocratic Party Member of 
the third and fourth Dumas 
Has taken a prominent part 
in the liberation movement 
which has been going oo in 
Russia for the last twenty 
yearn Actively participated in 
the March Revolution (of 1917), 
Brat as a member of the Pxecuiiv e 
Comouttee elected by tha Duma 
to direct the events, then ns tha 
Alinister for Foreign Affaire of 
the first Provisional Govenunwt 
After having been in offace for 
nearly two months, ^lilmkov, who 
supported an aggrossivo pohey 
in the question of war aims, dis 
agreed with the view» held by 
the majority of the members 
ot the Provisional Govemmant 
upon the immediate object of 


tlio Uusiion foreign pobc), and 
at tlio bigmmng of May 1917 
he ruaigntd oDicc $inco tli'ii 
Miliukov has bixn in opposition 
to the GovtmiiKiit ■ — 

Ulronov,— hiUlsknt echoliir and a 
Soelttl Revolutionary joumahst 
Took part in the liberation 
movement of 1D02>U Lived 
lung ID Paria oj d political 
rofugoa On his return to Russia 
cu'latoiatcil in tho Academy of 
ScieDCt.s In tha spnng of 1917, 
after tho Revolution, MironoV 
placed himstlf at the disposal 
of the Ministry of Rar for work 
of counter omionage ilo vras 
tha head of the counter ospionabO 
department of tho Staff of tho 
Patrograd Mibtary District, and 
specialized In tha matter of Gcr* 
man inSurncos m tha Bolshev>k 
Party 

HiUYA (-MiUu) — 1-ha capital ot 
Courlond Captured b> tho Ger* 
mans at the beginning of tho 
war In tha wuitar of 1919 a 
Russian offensivo took placo ui 
lha direction ul ^litava, which 
was badly orgniuzeil and un 
successful 

MoblleY,~AdmiQistratii e centre of 
the Province (Government) of 
Mobilev IVas the rasidenco of 
the Guiieral Headquarters from 
the summer of 1915 up to the 
Bolshevik counter revolution It 
was the scene of the murder of 
Genoral Dukhonm At present 
Mohilev IS m the hands of tho 
German* 

I3oJaIsk_A provincial town, not 
far flora Moscow 

UaravIaT, Captain, — Naval oOlcer 
Participated in the present war » 
Muraviev uas a Bag captain 
attached to the >bnistcr of 
Marine, Kerensky, 
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Haliokov, Y. D.'-Son o£ a MuiUtor 
of Justicu under Alexander tho 
Second I a Vi'S landowner > 
apecjalist on penal law Waa a 
loctumr upon penal law in tb& 

‘ Pnvik^od School of Law * 
until tho lime o! Iho liburation 
movomont of 1905 0i in wluch 
moitiment ho participated ax a 
publicist and a pronuncnl mom 
ber of tho Constitutional Demo 
cratic Party Nabokov was a 
member of tlie first Duma and 
was senUmced to three monlhe* 
impnaonmont and deprived of 
political rights for havmg signed 
tho Viborg Hraiufosto (which 
Invited the nauon to r«fuao 
levies and moneys to the Qovam 
ment on account of tho dissolu 
tion of the Duma] Previously 
Nabokov hod been deprived of 
his rank at Court for having 
published orticles ag&inst the 
Government, more especially one 
protesting against the Jewish 
pogrom at Kishinev (1903) 
After the Revolution Nabokov 
was appointed Director of Affairs 
to the Provisional Oovemment, 
member of a special Legal 
ComnuBsioQ attached to tho 
Government, ant to report on 
Caucasian aitaire I aVor ho was 
appointed member of the Senate 

NekraBSOVr— Graduate of InsUtuto 
of tVaya and Gommunications 
Member for Tomsk (Sibcna) in 
the third and fourth Dumas, 
where he was peomment as the 
Jbiadar ef J}>^ JLofr- ^tag tlsi9 
Cadets, m opposition to the 
Right wing under the leadership 
of Miliukov His political work 
began when he was elected to 
the Duma, in whose assembly 
Nekrossov soon took lus place 
amongst the foremost and moat 
•actiie membora of the opposition 
and worked hard in trying to 
effect a coalition of different 
groupa ol the opposition (Liberala, 

20 


Democrats, and Socialists), which 
coalition Nekrossov (together with 
hia poUUcal fcictida] conaidocod 
most casontia] oa a preparatory 
step towards iho struggle for 
wTosting tho power from tho old 
rigime When war was declared 
Nekrossov temporarily abandoned 
politics and wont to tho front 
os tho Chairman of tho “ Umon 
of Towns, ' for tho purpose of 
organizing at tho front hospitals, 
supply centres, baths, otc 

After tho ternblo defeats of 
lOlC, when tho cnnunal activity 
of tho Court Camanlla (Rasputin 
and others) become even more 
appatant, Nakcaaaov rcaumed hia 
political Lfe and took an active 
pMt in Uio work of the otgoniza 
lions which were preparing the 
coup d (tat The epontoneous 
outburst of the suffering masses 
in March 1917 put an end to the 
work, and, instead of an organ 
tzed coup i (tat, resulted m a 
people s revolution, which for a 
while made of the Duma a 
national revolutionary centre 
The Government created by that 
centre naturally included Nokras 
BOV, who became hlmister of 
Woys end Communications 
Dunng the hzet four months o! 
the Revolution Nekrossov (with 
a few others) also represented in 
the Govemmont the Cadet Party 
At the beginning of July Nekros 
sov went to Ifiov as a member of 
the Government delegation for 
the settlement of the Ukrainian 
<fcce«{rutr 4^ .hw vrefif up<K{ 
this matter proved irreconcilable 
mth those of other Cadet mem 
bora of tho Government, Nekras 
BOV loft both his party and tho 
Government, but shortly after 
wards re entered the Cabinet as 
a non party poLUcian Ho re 
ceivod the portfolio of Almister of 
Finance, and was also appointed 
Vice President of the Council of 
Ministers After tho Kornilov 
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rftbcUiou KokraBiKiv uuut to Fin 
land oa OoNcriior General, vthwro 
ho Moa stlil at tlio timo of tho 
UololioMh revolt 

Hovos&llUcY. — A big lAndoinicr A 
ZemsUo Horkor and a pobticion 
Cadet (CouBtilutioaal Democrat) 
of Uie Ihght \V ua a member of 
the fourth Duma, but roetgued 
his seat a cotisiclvrablo Urou boforo 
tho expiration of hia monJato 
Upon the declaralioa of tlia war 
NovosBiltaov tvas colled to the 
colours os a reserve ofllcer 
First he was at tho front, then 
was transferred to General Hood 
quarters, where lie took on tta 
portSAt part m organising the 
All Ilusaian Officers League Was 
Churman of the Mam Commiitoo 
of that League Altec the ICor 
lulov rebellion was arrested by 
the Qovomment 

01deiibarg.~Memboc and Perma 
sent Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences of Peirograd on author 
ity on Sanskrit and Buddhism 
Member of the Central Com 
mitteo of the Constitutional 
Democratic Party (Cadets) 
Although a bnlliant scholar he 
has never kept himself within the 
sphere of purely acadenuo in 
tereats , even from an early age 
he took on active part m tlie 
hberation movement and has done 
all be could to promote the «du 
cation of the Busstan people In 
July 1917 Oldenburg was umted 
to ]oia the Provisional Qovem 
meat ae ^Imistox of Dducation 

Omsk, — Seat of adminlstratioa of 
the Steppes region of Western 
Siberia 

Oranienbaam,,— A email town on 
the coast of the Oulf of Finlend 
opposite the Isle of KoUin, where 
Kronstadt is situated An im 
perial residence 


. Polltanoy. — General Very all* 

Gcnertl Slaff oflicer Was for 
soinb timo (m iho da^a of the 
tlifrd Duma) xVsustant Minister 
for Uar liilongod to tho ofll 
cers' circles viluch rallied to 
Gutchkov. and, togothor mill 
tho IatU.r, corned on a struggle 
against Sukbomlmov and his 
cunanlla After tho dfhdcfe of 
tho Russian armies in 1915 and 
the fall of Sukhomlinov, Poll 
vonov was appointed Minister 
for \V or , lio tnod to meet 
Russian society half way m its 
efforts, resisted by tiis tna;ority 
of Iho Govonunent, to come to 
the aid of the arm> Folivonov 
also tnod to organize coUabora 
itOQ with the Duma In aliort, 
lus policy was to a certain extent 
a Progressive one He did not 
remain long Minister of War, 
because of his differences on 
many points with tho ever grow 
ingreoctioD of Government circles < 
After the Revolution Outchkov « 
then Minister of War, appomted 
Polivanov Chairman of the Dxtra 
ordinary Commiauon newly estab 
hshed by the MIrustry of War 
for the purpose of revtsing the 
Military Code with a view to 

bringing it into agreement with 

the new revolutionary conditions 
of life in the anny Hus Com 
suBsioa which was known a* 
Polivanov a Conumsaion and 
Is well remembered for its <bs 
satrous results, was composed 
partly of mihtaiy officials ap 
pomted by the Ministry, portly 
of elected delegates of soldiers 
organisations and representatives 
of the Peirograd Workmen a and 
Soldiers Soviet Under the in 
Suence of the general atmosphere 
m the first period of revolu 
tionary excitement, the Com 
zuiSBion imprudently went muAi 
too far in meeting the wishes 
and demands of the soldiers 
and the Soviets representatives, 
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who wanted radicaUy to modify 
tbo wholo army dieciplino and 
tho relations between tho body 
of oi^cers and the rank and file 
■\Vhon m Moy Kerensky became 
Minister of War, ho stopped the 
work of tins Commission omf 
started gradually to wind up tbo 
awkward legacy of ita reformatory 
activities 

Pronin, — Colonel OfTicer of tlio 
General Staff In 1917 sened 
on the Staff of the Commander 
m Chief Was Vice Chainnon of 
the iMain Committee of tho All 
Ruasidn OIBcers' League (for 
particulars of which see book) 

ProtopopQV. — The last Tsonst 
Minister of the Interior , big 
landowner of tho Government of 
Simbirsk and an important manu 
faeturer, supplying cloth to tlie 
army In 1010 was electod 
Marshal of the Kobihty of lus 
province A retired officer Was 
a member of the third Duma 
and Deputy Speaker of the fourth 
Dutnd Protopopov belonged to 
the Ootobnet Party end displayed 
alw ays rather Progressive tendon 
cies He tried to be on good 
terms with the moderate and even 
the extreme opposition groups 
of the Duma, at the some 
time conserving very fnendly 
relations with the bureaucratic 
circles When the Special Com 
mission was formed lor the 
purpose of inquiring into the 
cnminal conduct of SoUbom 
linov, the ilioister for War, Proto 
popov became tho representative 
of the Duma on it, both by elec 
tion and by appointment of the 
Government During the war 
Protopopov became intimate 
with the Tloeputin circles and 
, cama under the patronage of 
Itasputin 111 September 191ft 
Protopopov was appointed Mm 
later of the Interior, bemir da 


Mgnatod for U\(it post by the 
Itaaputm circloa and insistently 
supported by tho Tsonnu Onco 
Minister of the Interior, at *tho 
very timo when tho wholo of 
Ilussian society^ the Duma, and 
oven his oivn party were carrying 
on a bitter dght against tho 
crumbling Tsardom, Protopopov 
soon forgot bis “Liberalism'’ 
and become a docilo tool in tho 
hands of tho Court Camarilla 
He rapidly became one of tho 
best hated men in Russia After 
tho assassination of Rasputin, 
Protopopov tried to keep hio 
position by assuring the Tsanna 
and her intimates that Rasputin 
was in mystical oommumcation 
vnlh him, and even that Rospu 
tin’s spirit had incarnated in 
him T^en the Revolution broke 
out, Prot^opov, who only with 
difficulty escaped l 3 mching, ap 
peared before the Duma and 
voluntarily surrendered to the 
revolutionary authontiei Pro 
topopov was recently shot by 
Vho Bolsheviks 

Pugatohev Movement (Pugatchevai- 
china),— Towarda tho end of the 
eighteenth century, during the 
reign of Cathenne the Great, 
on exceptionally powerful spon 
taoeous rising of the peasant 
serfs broke out in the Urals and 
•n the Volga provinces Taking 
revenge on their age long op 
pressors — the landlords — the 
peasant masses everywhere mas 
sacred their masters and burnt 
down the estates and plundered 
the property of the nobles At 
the head of Uie mutineers was 
on Ignorant Cossack, Hnielian 
Pugetebev, who declared himselt 
to be the Umpernr Peter HI (the 
husband of Cathenne the Great, 
who was dethroned by her and 
later strangled by one of her 
lovers) Violent anarchical mass 
movements are often called in 
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rebellion NckroAov went to Fin- 
land 09 Governor Gcnorul, whoro 
ho woa »UU ftt Uio tuno of tUo 
BoUhovik rotoU 

Hovoi&UUOY. — A big landowner A 
Z<Mn8l\o worker and ci politician 
Codet (ConBlilutionol Democrat) 
of tho Uight ^Va9 a member of 
tho fourth Duma, but rosigned 
hi* scat a conaidoroblo timo bofoto 
the expiration of hia mamlato 
Upon the declaration of tho war 
No%OBSiU&av woe called to tho 
colours as ft rcaerva officer 
First ho was nt the front, then 
Mos transferred to General Hood 
quarters, whore ho took on im 
portent part in orgoninng the 
All Russian Ofljcers' League Woo 
Chairman of the Mom Committee 
of that League After the Kor« 
lulov tebelhon was arrested by 
the Government 

Oldenburg, — Member and Ferma* 
nent Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences oi Petrogrod , on author* 
ity on Sanskrit and Buddhism 
blember of the Centred Com 
mittee of the Constitution^ 
Democratic Party (Cadets) 
Although a bnlliant scholar, he 
has ne> er kept himself within the 
sphere of purely academic in 
terests , even from an early age 
he took on octiie port in (he 
liberation movement and bos done 
all be could to promote (he edu 
cation of the Russian people In 
July 1917 Oldenburg was invited 
to ]oia the Provisional Oovem 
meat as ^Xmister of Education 

Omsk.— Seat of adnunistraUon of 
the Steppes region of Westora 
Siberia 


Oraidenbaam,— A small town on 
the coast of the Gulf of Finland, 
opposite the Isle of KoUin, where 
Kronstadt is situated An >m 
penal residence 


PolWonoY. — General. Very »blo 

GentxU blon officer Was for 
aomb limo (m tho dn>« of the 
tliird Duma) Assistant Slmister 
for War Belonged to tho otlb 
cem’ circles whicJi rallied to 
Gulchkov, and, togotlier with 
tho latter, earned on ft etmggte 
oaoinst Sukbomlinot ond hi3 
camonlla After tho dtVicle oj 
tho Russian arimea in 191o and 
tho fall of Sukliomlinov, PoH 
vanov was oppointod ilmistef 
for War, ho tnod to mMt 
Russian society halfway m Its 
olloits, resuted by Uio majority 
of the 0o\ eminent, to come to 
tho Old of tho army Pohv ano\ 
also tnod to orgamie collabora- 
tion with the Duma In sliort, 
his policy was to a certain extent 
a ProgTCMiNe one Ho 
remain long ilimster of War, 
because of lu* diHereneea on 
many points with the eter grow* 
lOgreacUOD of Government 
After ilie Bovolulioo Outchkov, 
then Minister of War, appointe“ 
Pohvanov Chairman of the 

ordinary Commission newly ea tab 

fashed by the Mimstry of 'VW 
for the purpose of re\'i8ing 
ihlilory Code with a view to 
bnnems it into agreement wim 
the neiv revolutionary conditions 
of life m the army This Com 
misaion, which wos kno^ 

•* Polivanov’s Commission 
IS well remembered for its dis 
eatrous results, was comp<Mati 
partly of military officials ep 
pointed by tho Mimstry, po^^iy 
of elected delegates of soldiem 
organizations and repiesentativM 
of the Petrograd Workmen s and 
Soldiers Soviet Under the ui 
fluence of the general atmospher 
m the first period of revolu 
tionary excitement, the Com 
rmssion imprudently went mu 
too far in meeting the wi^i® 
and demands of Uio soldiers 

and the Soviets representatives, 
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who wanted radically to modify 
tbs whol© army discipline and 
the relations between the body 
of ofScors and the tank and file 
^Vhen in May Kerensky became 
Munster of War, he stopped the 
work of tins ConuniBSion and 
started gradually to wind up the 
awkward legacy o! lU reformatory 
activities 

Pronin, — Colonel OOlcer of tlie 
General Staff In 1917 sened 
on the Stafi of the Commandor 
in Chief Was Vice Chairman of 
the Mam Committee of the All 
Ruasi&n Officers’ League (for 
particulars ol which see book) 

PcQtopopev. — The last Tsanst 
Munster of the Interior . big 
landowner of the Govonuueut of 
Simbirsk and an important manu 
faoturer, supplymg cloth to the 
army la 1910 was elected 
Mortal of the Kobihty of his 
province A retired officer Was 

'' a member of the third Duma 
and Deputy Speaker of the fourth 
Dumd Protopopov belonged to 
the Octobnst Party and displayed 
always rather Progress^ e tonden 
cies He tned to be on good 
terms with the moderate and even 
the extreme oppoaiiion groups 
of the Duma, at the same 
time coossrviDg very fnendly 
relations vvith the bureaucratic 
circles When the Special Com 
imssioa was formed for the 
purpOBo of uiquiriDg into the 
criminal conduct of Sukhom 
Imov, the Mimster for War, Proto 
popov became the representaUve 
of tlie Duma on it, both by elec 
tion and by appointment of the 
Government During the war 
Protopopov become uiUmato 
with the Rasputin circles and 
, come under Uio patronago of 
IlaspuUn lu September 1910 
Protopopov was appoinlod 3Iio 
itter of the Interior, being de 


wgnated for that post by the 
B^putin circles and insistently 
supported bv tbo Tsanna Once 
ALmster of the Intenor, at *tho 
very time when the whole of 
Russian society, the Duma, and 
even bis own party were carrying 
on a bitter fight against the 
crumbling Tsardom, Protopopov 
soon forgot bis ‘ Liberalism 
and become a docile tool m the 
hands of the Court Camanlla 
He rapidly bacomo one of the 
best hated men in Russia After 
the assassination of Rasputin, 
Protopopov tried to keep his 
position by assuring the Tsanna 
and her intimates that Rasputin 
waa in mystical communication 
with him, and even that Rospu 
tin 8 spirit had incarnated lO 
him TV^en the Revolution broke 
out, Protopopov, who only with 
dif^ulty escaped lynching, ap 
peered before the Duma and 
voluntarily surrendered to the 
revolutionary authorvUes Pro 
topopov was recently shot by 
tbo Bolsheviks 

PugatcbevMoTement (Fugatchevst- 
chloa), — Towards the end of the 
eighteenth cintury, during the 
reign of Catharine the Great, 
an exceptionally powerful spoo 
toneous naing of the peasant 
serfs broke out in the Urals and 
in tho Volga provinces Taking 
revenge on lliiAr age long op 
pressors — tho landlords — Uie 
peasant masses everywhere mas* 
sacred their moators and burnt 
down the estates and plundered 
the property of the nobles At 
the head of tlie mutineers woe 
an ignorant Cossack, Emeban 
Pugatchev, who declared himsclt 
to bo the Cmpemc Peter III (the 
Imsband of Cathenne the Great, 
who was detlironud bv her and 
later stranglod by one of her 
lovers) \ iolent anarchical msBS 
movements are often called m 
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Uiuma" ruSAtcli«\McKinft “ftfttr 
tilll triulvr cf UlU IMA^AAtt 
rising 

PurliltkovlUh^A nutlUnl ft«o 
lionnrj In rich>o*« timw w*« 
(n Uio CtMi 8<rMcn in 
capacity ot ollicinl for apccul 
iniuloiu Publiclit In ll>0^ Iw 
helped to organtzo Iho “ BIacIc 
tfiuiltcda" A anti 

Sinuto rarliclpAU«l in th« 
“ IiOAguc of United Xobility '* 
And t)ie ' Union o! the ltu<4iAn 
People '* Later created flio neat 
reactionary “ Loaguo ot Arch 
angel ^tichnol, ' aubaldiiedby the 
Go\ emment PundiLoe itch npo 
cialiaod in ayalematio attacLt on 
(he Unieonitica and <fti putfic 
tneu prominent in popular cdu 
cation %\aa a nieuibcr of the 
lecondt third, and fourtli Dumaa. 
vhonj bo bocaiae ootonoua for 
hta unboarable and acondaloua 
bebAMour For aome lime Pu 
nahkoeitcii eajoyed OAceptioiial 
patronage in the highcat govern 
montal eircJoe. wiicn be and hia 
League and lU provincial bran 
chea played the part of a votun 
tary police nrgaucalion. literally 
lerronzing the people by their 
erpjonsgeaoddonuaciatiooa Pu 
nahkeviteb earned on a Moleol 
campaign agamst all non ttuaaian 
nationalities and culta vntbm the 
Lmpire In the (ourtii Duma, 
upon the dcelaration of the war. 
PanabkoMteh stopped his de« 
slructive and nnti pubho work 
and display ed considerable energy 
in hia activity vnth the 
CrOM Under pressure of the 
horrors of the Raeputin r/gxmr, 
Punshke\itch, although a inon 
orchist, began to act as an op 
pOQcnt ot the regime, and finally 
participated in the assassination 
of Gregory Rasputin 

Sanpakh. — A colonel hltlilarj 
lft\rjor,meiiiber(appointedb} the 


Cuvemment) of the Coinmiidon 
of Inquiry for (he Kcmdoi AHtif, 

Rodilanko. — A bigiondounor llaa 
Ixvniuaiiy timcselcctcd* Mafslial 
of Uie Noblhly ” of the provinces 
vihero hia rslolc* ncf" aituatwl 
During Uio liberation movement 
ut ID03 he joiued the nociionary 
forces of bunaucracy and nobility. 
At tlie tiroo of the first Dtttas 
he vviu ulected by tho nobility 
tu tho &(A(o Count’d (Uie 
Upper Hoitko) Mas a member 
of the ' Uiuoo of tho XoblM '* 
nitich demanded and obtained 
the dissolution of Uio fitat Duma 
and ihrccted tho reactionary 
policy of Stobpin Dunng the 
penod of reoeffon which •«* 
ait.r the dissolution of tho first 
Duma. DoJsianko was Uia leader 
of his Qovemmeot (province) m 
tho campaign of the reactionary 
nobihty against the Zemstvos 
and against all the acquisitions 
gamed through tho hherarioa* 
inovemiDt of IDOS After lbs 
nl&rm» of Uie electoral iavr of 
the Duma illegally enforced by 
Stobpin, vvbeii a reactionary 
majority was artificially created 
by moose of a cunal ay«t«m of 
ciectiona, Rodetaoko vras sent to 
the third Duma by Uio londovrner 
cunn of the Ooveroment of 
Ekotenuoslav (Ukralna) There 
ho joined the Oclobnst Forty 
led by Guiciikov That party 
formed, togoUier with tho Kation 
ehst group, the majority m the 
third Duma llio Russian people 
remember v»ell the octiiity of 
that majonty, tending to destroy 
oil the cultural and constilu 
tional gains of JOOS-6, the per- 
aecutions of the non Russian 
uationalities of theRmpire (Finns, 
Poles, Jews, etc 1. and finally, 
its Land Act, contrary to (ha 
intoresta of the immense majority 
of the Russian peasantry Dur 
ing the last years of that Duma, 
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Uodzionko \tas cloct«d Speaker^ 
Ho was ro eloctod to tho fovirth 
Duma, of %thich ho aUo woa Ute 
Speaker during all tho n\o joara 
of its otistonce . and. together 
\nth tho majonty of that Duma. 
Rodzionko porformod n rapid 
evolution towards tho Loft Hio 
rtf^iaie of Rasputin drovo oven 
tho most devoted supporters of 
the Tsardom into tho opposite 
camp Tho criminal onti pain 
otic activity of tUo Court Coma 
nlla during tho war not only 
allayed the (oar of rovolution in 
the mind of people like Rodztan 
ko, but actually coavmcod them 
that the Revolution was possible, 
nay, mevitahls Dunng the 
winter of 1016 Rodzionko had 
even Bomethmg to do with the 
preparatory organizing of a c*up 
d flat And eo the Revolution 
did not take by surpnee this 
(oixner reactionary , after n short 
hesitation Bodzioako, on the 
afternoon of February 2tth, 
1017, dednitely joined the move 
inent, accepted the chairmansiiip 
of the Executive Committee of 
the Duma, and sent to the Tsar 
Xicholas the famous telegram m 
which be urged him to abdicate 
Rodzianko was also a member 
of the delegation to the Grani 
Duke ilichael which presented 
the latter with a similar demand 
Having been left out of the 
Cabinet of the Provisional Govern* 
raent, Itodziaako remained after 
the Revolution, Speaker of tl>e 
Duma Aa the importance and 
the authority of the Duma were 
rapidly dimuushing, Rodzianko 
went even more into the shade 
and since then has not taken 
any positive part in events 
After July 1917 Rodzianko 
openly went over to the op 
position to the Provisional Go 
vemmont an 1 again passed 
through a rapid evcluticn — this 
time from Left to Right Tlw 


pohticol Story of Rodzianko is 
iiitorestmg bocauso ho may bu 
* coosidcrod a typical reproaonta* 
tivo of hi9 class 

Romanovskyr^-Gcocral, Ofdeer of 
tho General Staff In 1017 waa 
Quarlormoslcr General at tho 
Stoll of Uio Commander iti Cliiof 
Romanovaky wos arrested with 
Goitcral Komdov 

Ruzskyi^ — General Took a pro- 
minent part in ilie war, at 
tho beginning of vrhich ho 
participated in tho first offen- 
sive in Galicia , afterwards 
Iio was m command of tho 
Northern army For some time 
Ruzsky has boon very popular 
m wide circles of Rusaiau 
society 

SamarIn,»Oenora) O01cer of tho 
Genera] Staff and s fighting 
officer Took part in tho present 
war For a time was Quef of 
Staff of General Elnmov Under 
Kerensky os Himstor of War, 
Samarm held tlio office of Aa- 
sistant Chief of tho Military 
Cabinet of the Mimster , later 
be was appointed to command 
the troops of the Irkutsk Military 
Distnet in Siberia 

San, — A nver in Casteru Gohcia. 
There tho German army under 
General Mackeusen effected the 
famous break through oi 1915, 
whon Russian troops, lacking 
amovuniUon, almost entirely 
without artillery (owing to the 
cnmiiial poUay of tho jflimater of 
War, Sukhomlinov, and others), 
were Bubjected to a sweeping 
drum fire and were compelled to 
a hurried retreat from Galicia 
Shortly upon this retreat fol- 
lowed the fall of Warsaw, the 
retaking by the Austnons oi the 
first class fortress of Peremyshl 
fPtzem) el), taken by IheRusiuEuis 
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*t Uic e&tt ot eaormout •«cnflce«, 
anil to on 

''Savajo’* DivUIoo. — Iho Cauc* 
dan cavalry dtviMan fortncii by 
tho Itara broUicr, tho Uranil 
Duko Mid>a«I, of rcprcacntatUca 
of Moalcm Caucasian tnbra which 
Mcro exempt from coniicnpUoa 
Thu divuion coniiute-d of ox 
ccodingl> brave but utterly uti 
ovilitcU roountiuneerf and wm 
commandcil by ofliecrs aetocted 
by tlio Grand Duke Among 
these olliccra tliero were many 
Ouitnla and }oui)g men belonging 
to anvtocratio fanulios Tho 
division vTOs cooxidorcd qmto 
“ free from iDtcoUun of rovolu 
tionary propaganda, and there 
(ore partieularly ewtabto (or 
carrying out tho plan o( tlie 
plotters Tiie division distin 
guiahod itsi-lf i» the war by the 
exccptioaai boldooaso/itecavalry 
chargos on the enemy and by 
>hi rather oa>y vraya witli the 
peaceful population 

Sailnkov, — One of the foremost 
rovolulionanes raomber of the 
Social Revolutionary Party A 
partisan of terronsm, Savmkov 
organized and co operated in the 
most important pohticfd assaa 
sinatione m Ruasia (Plehv* 
Grand Duke Sergius and other*) 
Spent many years abroad as a 
political refugee, and has written 
dunug that period several novels 
from the h/e of rerolutionanes 
which enjoyed a great succeee 
On hiB return to Rusaia after the 
Rbvoiuvlon iskvindov went' to 
the OahciHD front as the Com 
missary of the 7th Army to 
which poet he was oppointed by 
the Ukiuster of t\ar Kerensky 
upon a recommendation of the 
Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviet There Savmkov car 
ned on an intense struggle agauut 
the Bplsbenk tendencies, and at 


the peril of lus hlo resWreJ 
discipline m aomo o( the roost 
dcbaucliud ngiinuits Dy tliat 
activity Saviukov considerably 
eoninbutml to Uio suectss of tho 
otiensivovn Uio 1st of July IVfl 
*t Umxany 

When Kerensky bocorae oc 
ijuiuutcil on tile spot with Savin 
kov a work, bo appumtod him 
Fint Coiiumssury of tlio Miuistcr 
of War attncht<il to tlio Com* 
mandcr of tho Army group of 
the South western front, tlicrebv 
creating a now olllco with very 
tridopoircra Savinkoi aactJvity 
since that nppointmeut is de 
senbod m ijio book Itself 

Savltch— Member of tho third wiJ 
fourth Dumas Oetobnst Ona 
of tho closo coUaboratota of 
Gutchkov In tho Duma bo woo 
coDoidorod a specialist on matters 
coonoctod utUi tho navy U«a 
lor aomo umo Chairman of tho 
Army and Tfavy Commission of 
tho Duma After the RovtJu 
tion the Ibnistcr of ^Vor and 
blonno (Gutchkov) funnod at 
lus Ministry a Commiasion airmlar 
to that of Folivonov v ) at tho 
Ministry of 'W ar and appointed 
5avttch to act os its Chairman 

SellvanoY. — General A Gghling 

general During the July oGon 
aive waa In command of on army 
corps , then was m command of 
an army at the Gshcion front 

Shablovsky, — Military NavalProse 
eutor (Pfocureur) General , Chair 
man of* the Extraordinary Com 
mission of Inquiry for Uio 
Kornilov Affair Under Tsar 
dom Shablovsky was a promi 
nent barrister who speual 
ized lu the defence (mostly m 
the Baltic provmccs) of persons 
prosecuted by the Tsoc a Govern 
ruent on account of Ibeir revolu 
t onery and political activity 
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ShingtufOV^Mombcr ol tho inodiOAl 
pio{«wsion Waa prommoiit ui 
tho Zomsttos both oa niodical 
man and os Zcm9t\ o Councillor 
Publicist After having grodu- 
atod at tho Uinvonuly, Shmgarov 
gave up hia Umicraily career 
and settled in tho country in 
order to treat peasants Sinn 
gorov tools part for many yoara 
in the Zomstvo and liberation 
moiemont lie iioa a member 
of tlio second, third and fourth 
Dumaa Was a member of tho 
Cadet Party, \ico chairman of 
ita Duma group and a tnomher 
of tho Central Committee of Uio 
party In tho third Duma ho 
specialised m ^uoations of flnoaco 
In tlio fourth Duma ho also 
worUod much m the Army and 
Navy Commission, and later bo 
eama its choinncui Ho um a 
popular speaker m tho Duma 
After the Revolution Shingarov 
boeama Minister of Agnoulturo, 
and then Minister of Finance 
Ho left tho Govommont at the 
beginning of July, together Midi 
other representatives of his party, 
because of their dtilurencos vnlh 
the Qovemment on the Ukraiman 
qiiestiou Under Shingarov os 
iluustec of A^nculturo were 
laid the foundations of tho 
radical agrarian reforms Having 
been olootod to the Constituent 
Assembly m November 1917, 
Shingorev come to Fetrograd in 
time for tho date fixed by tho 
Provisional Government for tho 
convocation ol the Assembly— 
the 28th of November On the 
eve of that day Shmgarov, to 
gether with Kokoahkin {q v ), 
was arrested by the Bolsheviks 
and impnsoned in tho fortress 
of SS Petei and Paul Trans 
{erred to a private nursing 
home on the day before the 
dissolution of the Constituent 
Assembly, the suflering Shin 
garov wos atrociously mur 


dored m bod by tho DoUhevik 
guards 

Skobelov, — Descendant of sclus* 
matio i>oasanU (Molokiuu) who 
ucro III past timo deported to 
tho Caucasus Son of an impor* 
tout Baku trader Was educated 
at the Vioivna Pohtocliiucal In* 
atituto A Social Democrat 
(Munshovik), Skobolov when still 
n joung ronn was elected to tho 
fourth Duma by tlio Russian 
population of Transcaucasia 
Joiiung tho Social Democratio 
group in tho Duma, Skobelov 
b> Ilia frequent speeches and 
questions on important occasions 
camo to tho foreground and 
acqiurod a wido reputation 
Skobelov did not remain within 
Uis bounds of party notivityr 
and participated in the goneral 
opposition and rovolutionary 
movement not being afraid of 
CO operating witli tho bourgooisio 
Sko^lev took a most lulimato 
part m tho Revolution from tho 
first day, and when the Potrograd 
Soviet of Workmen and Soldiers' 
Dclegatos had been formed, ho 
was elected its Vice Chairman 
In tho Soviet Skobclev always 
oncrgaUcaUy supported tho noces 
sity of national defence and of 
a CO operation of the Revolu 
lionary democracy with tho 
Liberal bourgeoisie, if the country 
and the Revolution uero to be 
saved In the month of May 
Skobelev became a member of 
tho first coalitional Provisional 
Government os tho liead of the 
tlion created Ministry of Labour, 
in which office he remained up to 
tho time of Kornilov s rebellion 

Boldaa, — A town in East Prussia, 
near vvlucli was routed the 
Russian detachment under Gen 
oral Samsonov, vrhereupon Rus 
Bian troops began a disorderly 
retreat m the autumn of 1014 
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at the cost of enormous socnScea, 
and so on 

“Savage” Division. — The Cauca 
Bian cavalry division formed by 
tho Tsar a brother, the Grand 
Duke ILchael, of representatives 
of Moslem Caucasian tnbea which 
wore exempt from conscription 
This division consisted of ox 
ceedingly brave but utterly im 
civiliied mountaineers and was 
commanded by officers selected 
by the Grand Duke Among 
these officers there were many 
Guards and young men belonging 
to anstocratio famibea Tho 
division was considered qiute 
* free from infection of revolu 
tionary propaganda and there 
fore particularly suitable for 
carrying out the plan of the 
plotters The division distio 
guished itself in the war by the 
exceptional boldness of its cavalry 
charges on the enemy and by 
Its rather easy ways with the 
peaceful population 

SailnkoY.— One of the foremoet 
levolutionanes member of the 
Social Kevolutionary Party A 
partisan of terrorism Savuikov 
organized and co operated in the 
most important political aasas 
smations m Russia (Plebve 
Grand Duke Sergius and others) 
Spent many >earB abroad as a 
political refugee, and has written 
during that period several novels 
from the life of revolutionaries 
which enjoyed a great auccces 
On hiB return to Russia after tlio 
Revolution Savinkov went to 
tho Gahcinn trout os the Com 
imssary of tlio 7lh Army to 
which post he was appointed by 
tho Minister ot Uar Kerensky 
upon B rcconunondation of tho 
Central Dxeculivo Comiruttoe of 
tlio Soviet Tliero Savinkov car 
Hod on lu) intense etrugglo against 
tho Uolslievik tculonclos, and at 


peni ot to. !■<” '“‘“'“I 
discipline m some of the mos 
debauched regiments By tna 
activity Savinkov considerably 
contnhuted to tlie success of Uie 
offensive on the let of July 1917 
at Brzezany 

Wion Kerensky becanw ac 
quainted on the spot with Savin 
kovB work, he appointed him 
First Commissary of the Mi^te 
of War attached to the Com 
mandep of the Army group oi 
tho South western front, thore^ 
creating a new office with 

wide powers Savinkov s activity 
aince that appointment is de 
aenbed in tho book itself 

Savltch.— Member of the third ^d 
fourth Dumas Octobnst One 
of the close collaborators oi 
Gutchkov In the Puma ho 
considered a speciabst on maiwrs 
connected with the navy 
for some time Chairman of 
Army and Navy Commission oi 
the Duma After the Revolu 
tion the Minister of Wat »nd 
Marine (Gutchkov) formed at 
bis Mimetry a Commission simHw 
to that of Pohvanov (g e ) »t tho 
Ministry of Uar, and appointed 
Savitch to act as its Chairman 


SellvanoY.— General A fightmS 
cencral During the July oflen 
MVS was in command of on army 
corpa , then was m command of 
an army ot the Gohcjon Iron 

Shablovsky.— ahhtory hav ol Uose 

cutor(Procureur) General , 
man of tlio Extraordiiior} Com 
iwBsion of Inquiry for Uio 
Kornilov Affair bndor Tsar 
dom, Shablovsky was o 1 romi 
nent hamster who spoeial 
izcd in Uio defenco (mostly m 
tho BtklUo provmcvs) of ptrvoiis 
prosexmtod by tlio Tsar s Govern 
HH-nt on account of Uicir rovclu 
tionary and poliUcid aclivitv 
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ShlngatoY^Mcmbcr of tho modicftl 
profoasion Wiw promlnoat m 
tho Zomatvoi both m niodical 
man and os Zcmatt 0 Councillor 
Publicist After hii%m« graclu- 
nlod at tho Uuiversity, blutigarov 
gftvo up lua UiHvortity careor 
and settled in tho country m 
order to treat poasonla Shm* 
garov took part for many yoara 
m *'tba Zontslvo oiul liberation 
muvomeiit Ho mob q member 
of tho second, third and fourth 
Dumas Was a member of tho 
Cadet Patty, %ieo chairman of 
* Its Duma group and a mombor 
of tlio Control Committeo of tho 
party In tho third Duma ho 
apocializod m quost'iona of dnonco 
In tho fourth Duma ho also 
worked much m tho Army and 
Navy Commimon, and later bo 
oomo Its ehainnaii llo %ias a 
popular spoukor in tho Duma 
Aitor tho ttovolution Shiugatev 
became Minialor of Agnoulturo, 
and thon Minister of Finonco 
Ho left tho Government at tho 
begmniQg of Jul>, together uith 
other roprosentalivos of hie party, 
becauee of their dilferencos with 
the Gov omraent on tho Ukrainian 
question Under Siungacov os 
^linietor of Agriculture wero 
laid the foundations of tho 
radical agrarian reforms Having 
been oloetod to tho Constituent 
Aesembly in November 1017, 
Shingarov come to Petrograd m 
time for tho date iixed by tho 
Provisional Gov eminent for tho 

tho 28th of November On tho 
evo of that day Shingarev, to 
gothcr with Hokoshkin {q w ), 
was arrested by tho Bolshovilu 
and imprisoned in tho (ortroes 
of S3 Potor and Paul Trans 
f erred to a private mirsiiig 
« home on tho day before tho 
dissolution of tho Constituent 
Assembly, tho suflonng Shin 
garov was atrociously mur 


deretl m bod by tlio Dolshovik 
guards 

Skobelev, — Descendant of schis- 
matio iicasanls (Moloknni) vrho 
ucro m past timo deported to 
tho Caucasus Bon of an impor> 
tiint Baku trader Wasiducalod 
nt tho Vitnmi Polilcchnical lu- 
alituto A Sociol Democrat 
(Munsliovik), Skobclov when still 
n young man uns ilcctcd to tlio 
fourth Duma by tho Husuian 
population of Trauscaucusiu 
Joining tho Bocial Democratic 
group in tbo Duma, Skobclov 
by his frequent speeches niid 
questions on important occasions 
ouno to tho foreground and 
acquired a vvido reputation 
Skobclov did not remain within 
Vho boimds of puty activity, 
and participated m tho geucral 
opposition and revolutionary 
movement, not being afraid of 
CO operating with tho bourgeoisie 
Skobolev took a moat inlirnato 
port in tho llevolutioix from tho 
first day, and uhon the Petrograd 
Soviet of Workmen and Soldiers’ 
Delegates had been formed, ho 
was elected its Vico Chairman 
lu the Soviet Skobclov always 
oocrgotically supported tho noces 
City of national defence and of 
a CO operation of tho Itevolu* 
tionary democracy with tho 
Liberal bourgeoisie, if the country 
and the Itovolution wore to bo 
saved In tlio month of May 
Skobclov became a member of 
Vrc 9nrA. vob'iAitnm'l Yrtmwomi^ 
Government as tho head of tho 
tlion created Ministry of Labour, 
in which otBce he remained up to 
Uio tiino of Kornilov’s rebellion 

ScldaUi— A town m East Prussia, 
ri^ar which was routed tho 
Russian detoclimont under Gon> 
oral Samsonov, whereupon Rus- 
sian troops began a disorderly 
retreat m the autumn of 1914 
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Stcheglorllov^A * prommeal r»« 

* ncttoimry politician of tlio 1**V 
>can of T*tirvlom A anil 

n well known ii{>oci(Ul9i on {wnal 
luw Stcliej^lovUov up lo lOOd 
Alnii>s ( inphoslust hi* liberal 
lilcM imd jndr]tonilcuco of tha 
govcmincnliU influuiccfl. When 
(m tho Into 'ninotlcs AiiJ flmt 
jonra of lUOO) btclirgloiiitov una 
iligh I’roAi.'cutor (Ober I’rocuror) 
of tlio Criminal Court of I rror 
[CauatiQii) of lha bmiato, ho oven 
gainc-d tlio nicknuino of (ho *' Hod 
ProcurouTi'* bvcnuso of hia bold 
ocUuiia m dcfrnco of tho taw 
courts and courts stalutct Dur 
mg thnl period btchegluvitov 
was a contributor {logclhor witli 
most of Uio prominent junats in 
opposition to Uio Government) 
to tho Judicial roviow 2’Ae 
Law, which earned on an 
cnorgotio htruggle ogAuut tho 
autocracy 

After Stcheglovitov Lad been 
appointed Mloistcr of Justice, in 
tho time of the first Duma end 
before tho dissolution of the 
latter, ho strove to keep fnendly 
relations with its ConstituUonnI 
Democrstio majonty Tho dis 
solution of tho Duma and the 
decisive victory of the Stoiipin 
reaction at a stroke tronsrorroed 
the " Hed Frocureur '* into one 
of the blackest heroes of Iho tost 
ten years of Tsardom 8tche 
glovitov literally “ burnt all Uist 
he used to adore, and adored all 
that he used to bum ’* Like all 
renegades, Stcheglovitov tned to 
make people forget hia old bids , 
thus, be knew no bovmds in bis 
Jeenng mockeries ot justice and 
humanity Bcmg one of the lew 
clever muiietera educated m 
Btateemanship among the many 
Ignorant higli dignitaries of the 
last period of the old tigtme, 
Stcheglovitov became the source 
of ideas and inspirations to the 
Government reaction, and ha 


was deter at giving political tni 
rivilizod o|ipcaraoct>s to 
ulldcal enterprises of tho Black 
Hundreds Ho protocUxl o-soa* 
sius hired by mactionancs from 
n ludidsl prosoculion, sliul bn 
*>os lo Uio foct Ihot torture wo» 
being rmplo>od during InfiuiriM 
into poliUeal crimes { and under 
hrt rulo tho Judiao) nutlioriUv* 
manufactured falio documonU 
for Uio purpoM of concotimg 
ovidcaco to convict Uio enemies 
of tho autocrscy. Ho Jiunlod 
down tlio mdi pendent Press and 

all tho iion*KuJisiim naUonohticSi 

of the Umpire, more cspteiidly 
tho Jous, Polos, and Finns Dm 
crowning “judioisl" ochievo* 
lucnt of this renegade jurist wn* 
when ho used the barbarous mo- 
diieval judicial procedure, which 
bo hod introduced, for the pur* 
peso of manufacturing evidoneo 
Against Boiliw, tho Jew accused 
of a ritual muHor of a Chnslion 

boj Stcheglovitov octuolty sue 

ceoded m dostrojing all jusUce 
in the courts of Tsanst Husbis, 
and thereby contributed perhat>s 
moro Uion luiybody elso to the 
fall of Tsordora In spite of oil 
those efforts, however, this for 
mer Liberal alwajs remained 
somowbat suspect to the piUors 
of the Court roaction , and so 
Stchoglovitov'a dream of be- 
coming Fnme Minister was never 
reobzed In 191B he retired 
from the Ministry of Justice and 
was appointed President of the 
State Council Ha was the first 
of tbo Tsar s digmtanes to 
be apprehended (on the first 
day of the Hevolutiou, at Lia 
house, by a group of cituena) 
end was brought to the Duma 
and handed over to Heronsky, 
who had liim arrested in the 
name of the Revolutionary 
Authonty Recently Btche- 
glovitov has been shot by the 
Bolsheviks 
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Strave^Profwsor, IcamcJ 4?con* 
oiuist, publicut an I philoRoplicr 
CoIhborAtod mUi rioLhimQ\ and 
Lomn lu tho 'mncUc« Stru\e 
\tixa ono of tho forcnioal fdlloMrra 
’'of and nulhontlra on Marxian 
vloctnnca In Uu&saa Ho wrolo 
tho tlri>t roonifoato U>mK iloan 
tho progrommo of tho Ituteiuu 
Social Domocratio Part^. and 
actucty contnbutcd to <ho ftrat 
BocciM^cii of that party boUi 
among Uu> IntcUigenUin und lu 
Labour circle! Later, ho loal foith 
in tho plulosophical and f>oUtt«al 
idoos of ^larxiam luid left tlio 
Social Domocratio Part) Stxuvo 
then took a prominent part in 
tlio idealist (nuo Kantian) ma\o> 
incot, vluch nl that timo noa 
rtU^ing a coiuidcrablo part of 
tho Russian Intelligentsia At 
Uio eaiuo timo in politics hu 
joined tho Liberals Deforo tho 
liberation motemont of 1903. 
StruvQ nent to Stuttgart nhero 
ho edited a Russian newspaper. 
OavobojiUnu (“ Liberation "), do 
voted to propaganda agauiat 
tho Tsardom and m favour of 
a parliamentary constitution for 
Russia In spito ol all measures 
talion by tlio Tsanst police, 
that periodical -was brought uilo 
Russia in great iiutnbers by 111© 
agents ol the ** Umon of Libera 
tion, ' a V ery large Liberal 
Remociatic secret oiganization 
which arose in Russia towards 
tho end of tlie last century for 
the purpose ol carrying on a 
struggle sgainat tho reordom 
This union absorbed and organ 
izod all tho non Socialist elements 
among the IntcUigentsia, tho 
Zemstvo and municipal workers 
Bcioutists and writers There 
is hardly a single prominent 
pubbe man in Russia who has 
not been at some time a member 
of this secret society The paper 
edited by Struve abroad was its 
secret organ In 1005 eftw the 


fanioas M«uUc»to of iho 17fh ^ 
of October, when open political 
wurk bocnino jioasiblo m lltusin. 
the “ Unioft of Liberation ” icll 
to piecM, 111 mnm body formiiiR 
the Cuilct PiirlJ. '*J»do it« Right 
wmg ioincd, tho Octobnat Pactj , 
and Ita democratic element* wrro 
tlisjicracd Among diflcrvnt Social 
Ut paitiea f>n h>» return to 
Itusidn after tho I7th of October. 
Strut 0 becAino ii prominont Con* 
atitutionul Democrat and a mem 
ber of the Central Committee of 
that partj Hi) waa a member 
for PotrOgrod of tho second 
Duma In hia evolution from 
Social Democracy to LibcruUsui, 
Struve reached tho Right wing 
of Uio Constitutional Deraocratio 
Party, p&sacd through it and was 
working viith tho pobtica) ilo* 
ments occupjmg a position still 
further Right nho may bo 
described os Liborrd Consort As 
Uvea Doing an ardent supporter 
ol tho cciitr^ist idea, Stnivo was 
rather hostilo to tho nspirattons 
of tho non Russian nationt^UtiLS 
After the Revolution of 1917 
Miliukov, then SLmstcr of Foreign 
Affairs, placed Struve at the 
head of tho newly formed Fcon 
omic Department of the Ministry 
of Foreign AQoirs Ho waa also 
very active in the High Council 
of Eoonoraica attached to the 
Provisional Govenunent, and 
later was a member of tlio 
Provisional Council of the Ro- 
public (Provisional Porbaraent) 
At present Struve is a leader of 
the monarchist movement in 
Russia 

8tutchka.>— A Lott hamster, a 
violent Bolshevik After the 
Bolalievik coup d^lat Stutchka 
took a very active part m the 
destruction o! tho Russian judicial 
machinery Tho absurd and bar 
barion “ courts " estabhshed by 
the Bol^eviks have received m 
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Ruuift tlio cnuUMnntuous mck 
nruno o( * Stuldik^'* courU 

TarnopoU— A town in HaiUini 
Cnhcia. It wa» nsor that toirn 
that Iho Auktro German troop* 
•ucco«<lo(l on tha lOih ot July 
1917, at tho \ery moment o( tho 
Uol&lievik rvvolt m rctrograd, (n 
hrcaluii(' Uirough Uia UuMtnn 
front, nheroupon tho Ruauan 
nrmy was compoUrd to e\ acu*t« 
Goheia Tina rctro&t no* of 
auch A choTActor a* to r<m!al 
ono of many opiaoJea of Ui* 
catoatrophio retreat of tho Ttu* 
uon army at tho timo of tho old 
rigitne m 1013 

TcheremUiov,^Oonoral ProfoAkur 
at tha War Academy Qaa of 
*tho abloAt ofheora in tha ttuMion 
'anny. who. however, did not 
aojoy tha (;ft'orid eoufldeneo of 
the Stafl circles, owing to hia 
somowhat hasitaUng policy At 
''tho eritieal moment of the Uol 
ahav*ik revolt. Tcherormsaov 
then At Pskov (south east of 
Petrogrod) in tha capacity of tho 
Commander of tha Kortham 
front, adopted a passive attitude 
and Uiereby contributed, perhaps 
unwilUngly to the success of the 
revolt 

TchernoT,— Ono of the founders ol 
the Social Revolutionary Party 
Chairman of its Central Coro 
mittee publicist Aa a political 
refugee has spent many years 
abroad, in France and especially 
in Switzerland On his return 
to Russia after the Revolution 
Hfuhos'Acnft-'in.yjuj nuun. 

ber of the Provisional Govern 
ment as Minister of Agricultnre 
m which oflice he remained until 
the Kornilov rebellion when he 
ioined the opposition demand 
mg the formation of a homo 
geneous Socialist Government 
Before the Bolshevik coup d ittA 


rdioniuv carrioU m a p«r*oD*l 
campaign a^omit Keronsky, try* 
rng to irJuco Jm* party t'i com* 
to on agrocmoiK with tho Dol 
obovika and i>ccup>ing n etiraa 
whatoxnhiguuu* position townnlj 
Uia ijucjUon of Uia contlnuonoa 
of Uia war 

TcficrnevIUI (Ciernoyfcti). — Tho 
capital of tho Amlrian ProMOCo 
uf Ifukov ma 

Tei^sltheoko, — Itclonga to a well 
known Russian family of very 
wealthy su^ar roCners V goutlo 
man of mdijpond''iit moons, 
Terostchenko from tho beginning 
of tho war dotoUxl himsolf an 
tircly to Work m public orgonua 
tiona at tha front , ha wo* ono ol 
tha creator* of tho Military In 
dustnal Cojumjtteoa which, after 
tho (ifiidefo of 1013, took tho 
mitiftUvamro equipping tha Rds 
oion army Whilo working at 
Uio front and m those pubbo 
bodioa foreatchonko waa clnvao 
to behove doQmtoly in tha nocoa 
sity for a coup d iflat Ilia wido 
social connections, which iQ 
eluded mibtory circles, made it 
possible for Tercstchenko to do 
considerable work iii that direc 
tioo. IVhon tha provisional Gov 
emroont was bemg formed Fnnce 
I.TOV, Chairman of the All 
Russian Union of Zemstvos who 
was himself marked out for the 
post of Prime Almisler, proposed 
(together with several other per 
sons) that Tercstchenko should 
be made Iilmister. of Fmance 
Ilius Terostchenko became a 
iwsnliar. if, *im> ‘irrS, Ttawiiu 
tionary Government where ho 
was the only one who had never 
before been elected to a LegisTs 
tivo Chamber After hbbukov 
left the Government Terestchenko 
accepted the portfolio of hlmister 
for Foreign Affairs, m which 
ofQce he remained until the Bol 
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•hoMk coup <1 Having been 
■xroslod by tbs Bolshov ika at 
tho bitting ol tho Cabinet, Ter 
estchenko was impnsoned in the 
lortross of S3 Peter and Paul, 
where ho remamod for eovoral 
mouths » 

Trotiky (Broastela). — Well known 
Social Democrat , propagandist 
and pubhcist A romarkablo 
demagogio speaker Donng the 
Revolution of 1905 ho was a 
member of tho Petrograd Sovnot 
of 'Workmen a Delegates, then 
formed for the Crab time Trotzky 
was among those Labour leaders 
who contnbutod much to tho 
defeat of tho first Russian Revo 
lution by their extremist watch 
words and their iireconcilabdity 
Having been arrested, together 
with tho other members of the 
Soviet, on an order of the Govern 
ment of Count Witte, Trotzky 
was, with the others, sentenced 
to bo deported to Siberia, whence 
ho e-icaped and Qed abroad 
Until 1917 Trotzky hved in 
difierent Duropean centres and 
took an important port in the 
Russian Social Democratic move 
meut, where ho stood for a 
middle course between Uio Mon 
sheviks and the Bolehovike Dor 
mg tho present war Trotzky 
joined the militant Sociakat 
PaciRsU being especially hostilo 
to Ragland The Revolution of 
1917 found him in Amenca, 
whence ho returned in April to 
.RiUbiisv rnpAlnplaiv^ caiu’iSwtdsn 
Profiling bj tho full freedom 
roignmg there, Trotzky, who 
knew how to remain prudently 
m the background until tlie 
nght moment, carritd on a 
tenacious and utterly unsenipu 
lous Blrugglo for power, together 
with Lenin Tho ill fatod ICor 
nilov robcllion exasperated the 
workmen and eoldiors and drove 
them, from supporliog a Social 


Rovolutionary oiid Mensliovik 
Qovornment, into tho anna of 
tho Bolsheviks and Anarchists , 
tlius tho rood was opened^ for 
Trotzky to tho chair of tho 
Polrograd Soviet Aftec this 
Trotzky began openly to work 
for an armed naing and th<» 
disorgaruzatioQ of tho defence of 
Uio country It is most chorac 
tonstio of tho man and his land 
that, wlule prepanng a dictator 
ship and the dissolution of the 
ConsUtuoiii Assembly, the Bol 
ehavik demagogues, with Trotzky 
and Lonin at their head, adopted 
os their war cry tho immediate 
convocotion of the Assembly 
and the alleged resistance to it 
of tho Provisional Government , 
similarly, the deatruotioa of Bus* 
sta B military power was ^rted 
m the name of the * Rev olp 
tionary Organization by Work 
men and Soldiers ol the Defeneo 
of Petrograd which the 'Fro* 
visional Government began to 
evacuate in order (tlio Bolsheviks 
pretended) to surrender it to the 
Germans • “ 

With the chairmanship of the 
Petrograd Soviet begins a new 
period of Trotzky s activity, not 
yet concluded and mtimately 
connected with the terrible and 
treacherous work of Lemu and* 
hie collaborators 

Trubetzkoy, — Prince O N Diplo 
mat Supporter of an active 
policy m the Balkans Has been 
AUssian i^imster to iTerdia, then 
waa Director of the Isenr East 
Deportment in the Alimstry for 
Foreign Affairs One of tlie 
close collaborators of 'Miliukov 
at tho time when the latter uos 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Later mJiou that olllco was taken 
over by M I Torostchouko 
Trubetzkoy became head of tbo 
Diplomatic Department nttnclicd 
to Uie Gcucral Staff, whicli office 
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lluuiK the coul4>(n> tuovu nick* 
nfttnA o( ’*Ktat<l>k«« coutU'* 

TunopdU — \ town ii) 

^ Gnliclik U ll•»r toitii 
Ui»t iho Aiulrp (romui iAw)>* 
aucco«<l<Hl on Uio lUtli o( July 
1917. Hi Iho i«ry itiuuirtil «1 tlio 
BoltliAMk ro\oU ill I*eiriit.r*<l. in 
Ltmkiiit: tlitMu;.!) tiia Kiuataa 
Iront, whcr«u|>o<i Ihs noMiaii 
lumy VTM comiwllni to ev«cu4V« 
Cftlicia TliU nVroAt «m of 
•uch A chATKclcr M to rrmlnt 
ono ot many rptao«lr« u( lh« 
CAlottroplua Rlreal of th<t Kti« 
kion army aW Uia Uroo of Iho oIJ 
rVjinu iu 1013 

Icher«n^uoY.~-Ocncral IVofcavir 
At th« War AcaJrmy Om ot 
‘tlio ablMb otl\c«r« in Ui« UuouAit 
'onny, who. tiouoior. <i«i not 
«0}oy tlio griiorn) eouddcneo of 
tho Staff circtoA. owitii; to hi< 
•omewhai howtaUni; policy At 
"tho critical moment of (ho Hot 
thCMk retolt. Tchcreminoi. 
then At r«kuv (oouth otut of 
r«irogr<ul).in tho capacity of tho 
Commander of tho ^orlhcm 
front, adopted n poMi^ 0 Attitude 
and tiioreby contributed, perhaps 
unwiUingl), to the aucccm of the 
revolt 

XohernOTt— Olio of tho founder* of 
tho Social Revolutionary Party 
Cheurmon of ila Central Com 
ndtteo . pubbcist As a political 
refugee has spent many yeoro 
abroad, m France, and especially 
in Switzerland On his return 
to Russia after the Revolution 
he became (in Hay 19{7| mem 
bei of the Frovieiona) Govern 
mezit os Hmister of Agriculture 
in which olSce he remained uiitit 
tho Kormlov robellion, when bo 
joined tho opposition demand 
mg tho formation of a homo 
geneouB Socialist Goiemmwt 
Relore the Bolshevik ti>upd/io$ 


rdieniuv carr ciJ ofi « jicraohal 
campdgTi m^Ainsl KcrtmsVy, try* 
in,{ to inluro Ids party t*» cniao 
to Ml a^rerminl wiUi tl** 
slioiiks Mid occupjmg * soma* 
whatMnbigiiouf jKisiUosi tawMil* 
tho <iuo(Uui> of tho cuiiUniioaco 
of t>io war 

TchcrodvlUl (CicrnorUh). ■«- T)io 
raidtol of tho Au'lrisv I’roMnco 
of UukutiriA 

Tcreatehcako. — Belongs to a 

known Hitosiaii family of very 
Wealthy su.. or rolliiefs A KeuUc 
man of indrpetiil nt riu vns, 
Tecfstclienko from the boginidnff 
of Uio war JovoinJ hijn»cll Sf 
iiroly to work m publm or^ «»'*** 
UoMS At tho /font , ho was pno of 
tho creator* of Uio Slihtary Jo* 
(Justnal Coiartiiif<>fs Mhici). *fWf 
tho JiOAcio ot 1015. took Iho 
loitiativo in ro erfuipphig tho JlW 
•ton army Winlo working at 
Uie front Mil in thoeo publio 
bodies rorMUhenko was dmeu 
to bchevo ULfiiuUly in liio nocof 
sity (or A coup d ^tot lIis wi Jo 
social connections, whicli in 
eluded zniliUiry circle*, nuulo it 
possible (or Tcrastchonko to do 
coasidorable work m that diroc 
tioa When tho Provisioual Gov* 
emmoDt WAA being formed, Pnnee 
Lvov, Choinnan of tho All 
Kunetan Union of ^omstios, who 
was himself raarkod out for tiio 
post of Pnmo 5fiiuster, proposed 
(together wiUi eovorol other per 
eons) that Torostdicnko should 
bo made ifinislec of Finance 
Unis Xeroatchonko became » 
member of the first Revolu 
lionary Government where he 
waa tha only one who had net or 
before been elected to a Legiels 
tivo Chamber After Mihukov 
loft the Government Terestchonko 
accepted the portfolio of Huuster 
for Foreign Aitairs, m which 
office he remained until the Dol 
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a]]avjk coup ti Hat Uaviug bean 
arrested by tho Bolahovika aV 
the Bitting o£ the Cabinet, Ter* 
eatchonko i>vei 9 imprisoned in the 
fortress of ^ Peter end Paul, 
where lie remamod for several 
months > 

Trotsky (Bronsteln), — Well known 
Social Democrat ; propagandist 
and publicist A remarkable 
demagogic speaker Dunng tho 
Revolution of 1005 he was a 
member of the Petrograd Soviet 
of Workmen’s Delegates, then 
formed for the drst time Trotzky 
was among those Labour leaders 
who contributed much to the 
defeat of the drst Russian Revo 
lution by their extrenuet watch 
words and their uTOconcilabtltty 
'Having been arrested, together 
with the other members of the 
Soviet, on an order of the Govern 
ment of Count WUto, Trotzky 
was, with the others, sentenced 
to be deported to Siberia, whence 
he escaped and fled abroad 
Vutil 1917 Trotzky lived In 
diSerent Duropean centres and 
took an important part in the 
Russian Social Democratic move 
ment, whore he stood for a 
middle course between the Men 
shevika and the BoUheviks Dur 
ing tho present war Trotzky 
joined the militant Socialist 
Pacidate, being especially hostile 
to England Tho Revolution of 
1017 found him m Amenca, 
whence he returned in April to 
Russia, via England and Sweden 
Profiting by tho full freedom 
reigning there, Trotzky, who 
know how to remain prudently 
m tho background until tho 
ni»ht moinont. carried on a 
tenacious and utterly unscrupu 
’ lous strugglo for power, together 
with Lenin Tho lU fniod Kor 
nilov rehclhou exasperated tho 
workman and ooldicra and drove 
them, from supporting a Social 


Revolutionary and Slonshovik 
Gotemmeni, into tho arms of 
tho Bolsheviks and Anarchists ; 
thus tho road was opened ^ for 
Trotzky to tho chair of tho ' 
Poirograd Soviet After this 
Trotzky began openly to work 
for an armed rising and thQ/ 
disorganization of tho defence of 
tha country It is most cliarac* 
tenstie of tho man and his kind 
that, while preparing a dictator 
ship and the dissolution of tho 
Constituent Assembly, the Bol 
shevik demagogues, with Trotzky 
and Lemn at their head, adopted 
os their war cry tha immediate 
convocation of the Assembly 
and the alleged resistance, to it 
of tho Provisional Government , 
similarly, the destruction of I^us- 
sia’s military power was parted 
in the name of the '* ReVolp 
lionary Organization by ^IVork- 
men and Soldiers of the Defenee 
of Petrograd,” which the * Pro* 
MsionsI Government began to 
evacuate in order (tho Bolsheviks 
protended) to surrender it.to the 
Carmans . * 

With the chairmimship of tho 
Petrograd Soviet begins a new 
period of Trotzky’s aotivity^ not 
yet concluded and intimately 
connected with tho terrible and 
treocherous work of Lenm and* 
his collaborators 

Trubetikoy_Prince G N. Diplo 
mat Supporter of on activo 
pohoy m the Balkans Has been 
Ruasion Minister to Serbia, then 
vraa Director of the Near East 
Department in the Ministry for 
Foreign AHairs One of the 
close collaborators of Mihukov 
at the time when the latter wos 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Later, when thot office was taken 
ONer by M I Torostchonko, 
Trubetzkoy became head of the 
Diplomatio Department attached 
to the General Staff, which oQico 
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PRELUDE TO 

Russia Iho conUmptuoav nlck> 
namo ot ** Stulchk&'s courts ** 

T&rnopol^A town m Rastom 

• Gaticia It was naar that toirn 
that tho Austro Gori&an troops 
auccowlod on t!io lOUi ot Jul/ 
10l7t at tho \ery moment of tho 
BoUiievik revolt m Tetrograd. in 
breaking through tho Uu»sian 
front, whereupon tho Ruauan 
army was compelled to ovacualo 
Gohcia This rotroat was of 
such a charactor as to ronund 
ona ot many optsodca of tlio 
catastrophic retreat of tho Rus 
Man army at the timo of tho old 
r/gune m 1013 

Tcheremliiav^-^Goncral Profeasor 
at tho War Academy Oao of 
tjio ablest othcera in the Russian 
^rmy, who, however, did not 
tsjoy the goDoral conOdeoeo of 
the 8tad circles, owing to his 
somewhat hesitaung policy At 
'^the critical raoreent of the Bol 
ehevik recolt, Tchcrorruseov 
then at Pskov (south east of 
Peirograd) m the capacity of the 
Commander of the Northern 
front, adopted a passive attitude 
and thereby contributed, perhaps 
unwiUmgly to the success of the 
revolt 

Tcheraor, — One of the founders of 
the Social Revolutionary Party , 
Chau-man of ite Central Com 
mlttee . publicist As s political 
refugee has spent many years 
abroad, in Prance, and especially 
in Switzerland On hia return 
to Russia after the Revolutioa 
be became (la May 1917) mem 
ber of the Provisional Govern 
. ment os Minister of Agriculture, 
in wbibh office be remained until 
tho Kornilov rebellion, when ho 
joined the opposition, demand 
mg the formation of a homo 
geneous Socialist Government 
Before the Bolshevik coupdiua 


BOLSHEVISM 

rcfiomov corriod on a person*! 
campaign ftfeainst Kcronsky, try* 
ing to induco his party to come 
to ail agrooinont with the Bol* 
ahetika and occupj/og » aomO' 
wluvt ambiguous position towards 
tlio (}U0|tton of the continuance 
of Uia war 

Tohernovltil (Ciornovlch). — Tho 
capital of the Austrian T’roimco 
ot Bukov ina 

Terettehcako. — Belongs to a well 
knonn Russian family ot very 

wealthy sugar roCners Agootlo* 

roan of independent means, 
Terostchenko from the beginning 
of Uie war dov olod himself on 
tirely to work in public orgautsa 
tioiia at the front , ho v»iw ono ot 
the creators of the ilihtory In* 
dustnal Conumtlcca which, after 
the d/Mefo of 1019 took the 
initiative mro oquippiDg the Rue* 
aiaa army tVhilo working at 
tlie front and m those public 
bodies Torestchenko was driven 
to behevo definitely ui tlio nocos 
sily tor a coup d tlat Uis wide 
social connections, which >n 
eluded military circles, made it 
possible for Terostchenko to do 
considerable work in that direc 
tloo Whan the Provisional Gov 
ernroeot was being formed, Fnnce 
Lvov, Chairman of tho All* 
Rui,si«n Union ot Zonatvos, who 
was himself marked out for tho 
post of Prime blimstar, proposed 
(togethor with several other per 
eons) that Terostchenko should 
be made Minister of Finance 
Thus Tereetchenko became a 
member of the first Revotu 
bonary Govemment, where he 
was tho only ona who had never 
before been elected to a Legisla 
tive Chamber After Miliukov 
left Government Terostchenko c 

accepted the portfolio of Minister 
for Foreign ABairs, in which 
office he remained until the Bel 
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•Imik coup <i /rul Hamiik been 
arrestod by tho Bolslio\ iW* at 
Iho •Utmg ot ihrt Cabmet, Ter* 
cslchooko wiui unprisonod in the 
forlrciis ul S3 Peter anil Paul, 
wbero Ijo remainwJ for aovorel 
months ■ 

TroUky (Bronitcla).— WoU knonn 
Social Democrat s propagandut 
end publicist. A romerkebfa 
drmegngio sj^Kokcr Dunng the 
Uovolution of 1QQ5 ho was a 
laombor of tho Fotrograd Soi lot 
of Workmen's Dolcgelos, then 
(ormod for tho Qnt time Trotzky 
waa among thoso Labour leodcni 
uho contributed much to tho 
defeat of tho first Russian Rovo* 
lution by their oxtrenust watch 
words and thoir irroconcdabiUty 
Having been orrostod, together 
with the other mombora of the 

r Soviot. on an order of tho Qovem 
ment of Count Witto, TrotzlQr 
was( snth tho others, sentenced 
to be deported to Siberia, whence 
ho escaped and fled abroad 
Until 1017 Trotxky lived m 
diSerent European centres and 
took an important part in tho 
Russian Social Democratic move 
ment, whore he stood for a 
imddle course between tho Men 
shevika and the Bolsheviks Dur 
ing tho present war Trotzky 
joined the mihtant Socialist 
PaciBsts, bemg especially hostile 
to England The Revolution of 
1917 found him m Amenca. 
whonco he returned m April to 
RuBBia, vm England and Sweden 
ProBting by tho full freedom 
reigning there Trotzky, who 
knew how to remain prudently 
in the background untif the 
right moment, earned on a 
tenacious and utterly unscnipu 
lous struggle for power, together 
with Lenin The ill fotod Kor 
nilov robelhoa exasperated tiw 
workmen and soldiers and drove 
them, from supporting a Social 


Rotolutionary and Menshotik 
Oovenimcnt, into tho arms of 
Iho DoUhovilu and Anarchists t 
thus tho road wm opcno<l_.for 
Trotzky to tho chair of tho ’ 
Polrogrod Soviet After this 
Trotzky began openly to work 
for on nrmo<l rising and tlut* 
disorganization of tho dofonce of 
tbo country H is most charno* 
letiiUo of tho man anil bis kind 
that, wliilo preparing n dictator* 
ship Olid tho dissolution of tlio 
ConsUtuont Assembly, tho Bol* 
shovak domagoguce. irtth Trotzky 
and Lcmii at tlioir hood, adopted 
os their war-cry Uio immcdialo 
convocation of tho Assembly 
and tho atlcgod resistanco .to it 
of tho Provisional Government , 
similarly, tho destruction of^us* 
Bia's military power was started 
m tho name of tho " Rev oIu> 
tionary Organlzotion by ^Work- 
men and Soldiers ot tlio Dofonee 
of Potrograd,” which tho •Pro* 
visional Government began to 
evacuate in order (Uto BoUhoviks 
protended) to surrender it^to tho 
Germans • ** 

With tho chairmanship of tho 
Potrograd Soviet begins a now 
period of Trotsky's activity, not 
yet concluded and mtimately 
connected with the terrible and 
treschorous work of Loiun and*' 
his collaborators 


Trub«tzkoy_Prince 0 N. Diplo. 
mat Supporter of an active 
policy m the Balkans Has been 
Russtas fllmistsr to Serbia, then 
waa Director of the Near East 
Department in the Miiustry tor 
Foreign Aflaira One of tho 
close collaborators of Mibukov 
at the time when the latter was 
Mmiater for Foreign Affairs 
Later, when that office was taken 

Irubotzkoy became head of the 
Diplomatic Department attached 
to the General Staff, which office 
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to tiia BalUc Tli-et, yhera lia 
was plaood m'coinmand firat 
a cruiser, then o( the first cruiser 
squadron, and alterwarda oi tho 
suhraanne division compnamg 
the British submariuea on Bus 
Sian service At tlio moment 
iheo the Bevolution broke out, 
Ferderevsky was at Revel, vihore 
a considerable part ot the Baltic 
Fleet was tontentrfttod , ho 
dirooted the events m tlie fieet 
in those days, and has dona 
much to maintain order and 
peaceful relations between officers 
and men. The bluuster ol 
Marine, Qutchkov appointed him 
Chief of the Staff o£ the Baltic 
Fleet^ later, in May 1917, ho 
was appointed by Kerensky, 
the then Flinlstet ot Hanne, 
Gomn^det of the Baltic Fleet 
Verdeteveky held this post at 
the time of the first Bolshevik 
rising (July 1917) Under pres 
sure ot the aaUois who were m 
sympathy widi the Bolsheviks 
Jie refused to carry out the orders 
of the Btovisional Oovemment 
to send a destroyer squadron to 
the hiqva to fight the mviUneete 
The Provisional Oovemment then 
ordered Vorderevsky to come to 
Peirograd to bo arrested and 
tned for h gh treason A judicial 
inquiry which took place im 
mediately established that Ver 
dorovsky • real motive m his act 
ot open uuubordination towards 
the Govenunent waa his wish 
to savo the otficen o{ the Baltic 
Fleet from bemg lynched by the 
sollon, and to mamtaui to some 


Before tho fo’voluli^n of 1905, 
.vrtien d pupiC of His Majesty’® 
Own* Corps de Pojes ho.vjqa 
sent to the army aa a jriv ato 
‘■because of hia sjmpathy with 
tho bberation movement 
participated in tho JapaneK 
War and was anardod Jh( 
soldier s Cross of St George 
Took part m the present war 
Alter tho Rev olution. Verkhovskj 
participated* in tho organization 
of the Central Executive Coro 
inittce of thu Black Sea Ileet, 
an elected body where* the 
sailota worked m hatmony with' 
the officers, and for a long time 
conserved- the discipline, orgoni 
zatiDD. and fighting capacity 
ot the Black Sea Fl^t In 
May 1917 Veikhovsky-waa pro 
meted colonel and> given jt 
command on a fighting aeotor 
of the front During the same 
month he was appointed Com 
maitder of the Moscow bShtary 
Dutrict vcheTe he remained up 
to the Kornilov rebellion, aftoi^' 
which he waa appointed Minister 
for War Kot Img before the 
Bolshevik coup Verkhovsky , 
without being authonzed by the- 
Provisional Government, de 
dared in the Army and Navy 
Commission of the Council of 
the Bepubha that it waa necee 
eary to conclude peace immedi 
ately, for which declaration he 
was ds /ado relieved of hia 
miustenal duties and waa 
ordered to depart immadiatcly 
from Petrograd ‘on leaie 


extent the fighting capacity of 
the fleet When all the cimim 
stances of the affair were cleared 
up Uie inquiry agiunst Verderev 
skj immediatelyceased Aftcetbe 
^Kora Jov robellion Verdotavsky 
was appointed Minister of Manna 

Ycrkhoviky,— GenersL A young 
cSicor of the General dtaS 


xteaboY, Y. Y. — An ex officer WaS 
active m the Zemstvos One of 
the close collaborators of Pnnea 
Lvov in tho organizing of the 
AUBuwiui Union ot Zemstvos 
A Moderate Liberal, but 
an acuve adversary of autcc 
racy end the dynasty TooL. 
an important part la the fiber 
ation movement of xiie last 
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)ifAr« Out v*t \kruW« 

ru<rf!/ *1 

M • r^j 4 \*cnl«iiT« <>{114 

Alt KaMWt CulOU it 
il 4 &&4 •(uili«^i th ifuv^ltijr (t>* 
Aiil cuii liUc><<« ut *ni>f 
IJr \V)kii KtnnOiy «•« Cxo 
iuftiilf kn Oii'ti MruUiv 

A( Illtl'l AMl*Uil\ V( Uk 4 

Oikct lit lii* tii«t! {ur civtl 
i(VAiur« 

ZltadD/pa— j>un c I U)« Imi>»u4 CoUa 
bor^l^r ill lu rrtunu* umlcr 
I- m^rur Vlcikii Icf 11 HiuuwU 
k^ltTvounciki I imi. ZAntklnjr t*> 
tirvil fruia Uk« ticncli »4 * |>r\>t««i 
it* n*ctiijn»fy i"^y 
Ukil wrui tivrr to liio iW, 

Iko Moci brcuTWk { roinicicikt. A 
(«iiiMk*Ue •(■csker. Z 4 nk<lny lu 
1^4 coiitiuu*Uy U*t«UiH(i 
ftU Qtcr Uuuk* (si urUv^r t> 
Ut'frikJ lu mil un<l nuliUo* 
court* liundrcOti of }Ktlstic«l 
iCnnusicU. i « «cu> o opi> 9 u*tiU ol 
iii0 ftutocr«>c) Uy tu« enetur h* 
**i«J Rk«nyo{ Uivm froratli* g*I 
}t>v*or iuipn*ciujncxit trlU) })*r 0 
l«bour, * 0(1 r«%c*lc(l Ui* en>ac« 
ol Svclkogloviuiv • lu*Uc« 
ImniciliAtcly utvvr tb* revolu 
tioa o( lUi 7 lCcrort«ky iniit^d 
Z*nuUky to Uia pixt o[ >int 
‘ Ai>n*t*At to the ^loiktcr ot 
•JiUlkC* ZoTUdny itm «iilru*tod 
\tilh the Uiroctioa ot the Irgie 


HOtbUKVlSM 

trtus *4 It* MkUttry. 

Ail 1 * ^rvc 4 <( ict«r(ir< 

« hi Ukv k, iiV <t Uv* i>ihla tfAiii 
ti ,►* 1>( til* Ju.iuj*i 
of lit* •4*tk<-«, *11^(1. hi* 

iMittr )i*>} liresi {ri'likil'Ut I'* 

th* auiuixr tt li>l 7 Z*r*.Lny 

ba<*ira MkiutUr •! •« 

«l>Uti be itukAinrtl uut<l 

tWitrUkU-f 1017 

ZurelkA^ i ch«r*«t^/ *«eub ol 
will Iw louu 4 lu U >9 tell 
ol ill* b<A-i( 

ZtBilftov, Vo^rroiivlacut re*<lti 
iioikkxy juuniAhat Leibl i « Cicoi 
L*r ot Ut« Cciilr«i CoCUAitte* 
of Ui» lte\oluUon**y 

P*riy r*ni*Aii il tcfronMU In 
the tune iJ the ol I 
UrbiiA* to tli*t »ing of the 
ho«i*J ItevotudutkATjr I’srty 
which it rlM/ly ill V\>ovf of the 
n*Uoii*l (Irtokoe ( OburytiUy )• 
•uppottad the Mr« ol o eo*li 
tiOD*! goiemiuenl, lo b«*«d 
u|ion the eo-ojic/kUOit of the 
Libocai PcoocreUe And Social*-^ 
Ut I'Aclie*. Zeadbov returned 
•lierily beioro the lletulutidTu 
frosn RuJwLoio ITwUei til* 
piece el exile in biberie a little 
vUUge «UueU<d lo the iiorlh ol 
Use rolar Ckivle on tbo co<Ut. 
ol the Arclko Ocean, wHe™ h* 
■pent file yvAr* 
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